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PREKACE. 


In  the  preparation  of  tlie  following  pages  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Genealogy  and  Biography  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  Com- 
pendium of  History  from  its  earliest  settlements  to  the  present,  a  new 
and  no\-el  comhination  of  historical  materials  has  heen  effected,  the 
purpose  of  which  will  he  ap])arent  (3n  e\en  a  hasty  perusal  of  the  con- 
tents. The  authors  recognize  the  e.xistence  of  many  standard  treatises 
on  the  political,  social  and  material  unfolding  and  development  of  this 
great  commonwealth,  and  e\-ery  schoiil  hoy  is  luore  or  less  familiar  with 
the  deeds  of  the  great  men  and  the  onward  sweep  of  e\'ents  which  ma- 
terialized in  the  great  state  of  Pennsylvania.  But  the  Pennsylvania  of 
to-day  holds  a  yet  m()re  imp(irtant  place  in  the  history  of  the  nation  than 
at  any  time  in  the  ]5ast,  is  no\\\  as  a  score  of  years  ago.  the  "keystone" 
in  politics,  as  also  in  the  great  industrial  and  manufacturing  forces 
which  dominate  the  trade  (^f  the  w(irld,  and,  furthermore,  in  social  and 
intellectual  progress  and  attainment. 

The  Greater  Pennsylvania  is,  therefore,  of  To-day,  not  of  Yester- 
day. Its  potentiality  exists  not  alone  in  its  material  resources,  its  extent 
of  domain,  its  latent  agricultural,  mineral  and  commercial  wealth,  hut 
in  its  Citizens — the  men  who  dig  and  del\-e  and  sciw  and  reap,  who  toil 
in  the  hi\-es  of  industry  and  manufacture,  who  hold  the  marts  of  trade, 
who  teach  and  minister  unto  others,  and  those  who  carry  (jut  the  puhlic 
will  and  as  chosen  servants  guide  the  craft  of  state. 

The  true  perspective  and  symmetry  of  history  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  authors,  he  hest  secured,  not  onlv  hv  a  concise  recital  of  the  facts 
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concerning-  the  glorious  jiast  of  Pennsylvania,  luit  more  so  bv  a 
biographical  record  of  the  men  of  the  present  time  whose  careers  have 
made  them  cnnspicumis  among  their  fellows,  whose  deeds  and  lives  have 
lifted  them  to  the  high  jilane  of  success,  and  who  stand  as  representa- 
tives of  the  present-day  greatness  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  If.  as 
Carlyle  says,  "history  is  the  essence  nf  innumerable  biographies."  the 
true  position  of  Pennsyhania  among  her  sister  states  cannot  be  better 
]iortra}'ed  than  by  the  narrati\e  of  the  personal  careers  of  her  repre- 
sentative sons  whose  names  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 

It  is  with  the  foregoing  facts  as  a  theme  that  the  general  plan  and 
scope  of  this  history  has  lieen  evolved.  In  the  compilation  of  the  state 
history  the  recognized  authorities  ha\e  l)een  freely  consulted  and  public 
and  private  archi\"es  have  been  laid  under  contribution.  Xotwithstand- 
ing  the  mass  of  details  burdening  the  main  course  of  events,  the  editors 
ha\-e  exercised  a  most  judicious  care  in  the  selection  of  facts  and  in 
])reser\-ing  a  ]')ro]:)er  historical  balance,  with  the  result  that  a  concise, 
straightforward,  yet  comprehensive  and  authentic  record  of  IVnnsyl- 
vania's  history  from  the  time  of  its  first  settlements  to  the  present  has 
been  set  before  the  reader,  with  pregnant  and  succinct  chapters  on.  the 
liresent  status  of  social,  ])olitical,  industrial  and  other  phases  of  life. 

In  the  biographical  portion  of  the  volumes,  which  serves  as  the 
complement  and  a  nmst  important  adjunct  to  the  state  history,  it  has 
been  the  constant  aim  of  the  authors  to  discriminate  carefull}'  in  regard 
to  the  selection  of  subjects  in  order  that  a  truly  representatixe  and  diver- 
sified personal  history  might  be  given  of  the  luen  who  hax'e  been  the 
most  prominent  factors  in  the  public,  social  and  industrial  development 
of  their  respectixe  sections  of  the  commonwealth.  (Jreat  jrains  ha\e  been 
taken  to  secure  accurac)-.  and  nothing  has  been  left  lunlone  that  might 
add  to  the  completeness  and  value  of  these  volumes. 
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HISTORY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHAPTER    I. 
Earliest  Explorations   and    Settlements. 

History  records  that  as  early  as  1608  or  1609  the  eastern  parts  of 
wliat  is  now  Pennsyh'ania  were  visited  l.iy  Hudson  on  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery and  exploration  to  the  New  World.  On  the  western  border  the 
French  explorers  opened  the  way  to  white  civilized  settlement  through 
their  expeditions  along  the  chain  of  great  inland  lakes.  They  may  have 
preceded  the  other  European  navigators  who  \-isited  the  Atlantic  sea- 
coast,  but,  through  various  causes,  their  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
legion  was  considerably  delayed.  Beginning  in  1614  the  Dutch  made 
more  thorough  explorations  along  the  coast,  and,  as  the  result  of  one  of 
their  expeditions,  Cornelius  Jacobse  Mey  passed  in  triumph  and  safety 
between  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  giving  to  tlie  one  the  name  he 
himself  bore,  and  which  it  still  retains — that  of  Cape  Mey,  or  May; 
and  bestowing  his  Christian  name  upon  the  other,  calling  it  Cape  Cor- 
nelius. He  had  a  w^eakness  of  bestowing  his  name  wherever  he  went. 
New  York  Bay  he  christened  "Port  Mey,"  and  the  Delaware  he  put 
down  on  his  map  as  "Ne\\-  Port  Mey." 

In  1616  Captain  Cornelius  Hendrickson  sailed  up  the  Delaware  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  river  he  di.scovered.     On  the 
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site  where  now  stands  tlie  city  of  Philndelpliia,  in  the  locality  known 
as  West  Philadelphia,  the  navigator  is  said  to  have  met  three  Dutch 
settlers  from  the  Netherlands  who  had  come  here  from  the  vicinity  of 
Alhany.  Xew  York,  traveling  by  way  of  the  ]\h^hawk  and  Delaware 
rivers.  These  are  belie\'ed  to  have  been  the  first  white  visitors  to  the 
locality  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Dutch.  W^est  India  Company  was  chartered  in  1621.  It  was 
the  result  of  the  petition  of  the  Puritans  (who  eventually  colonized  Xew 
England)  for  permission  to  settle  in  An.ierica,  coupled  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  English  were  about  to  found  a  permanent  colony  in  the 
territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch  as  a  part  of  their  discovered  possessions 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  territory  extended  from  the  Delaware 
on  the  south,  to  the  Hudson,  on  the  north,  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
westward  almost  indefinitely,  although  the  Dutch  did  not  attempt  any 
occupancy  of  the  Netherlands  farther  west  than  Schenectady  in  the 
colony  of  New  York.  In  the  early  part  of  i'i23  Captain  Mey  ascended 
the  Delaware  to  a  point  fift\-  miles  above  the  bay  and  built  Fort  Nassau, 
near  the  site  of  Gloucester,  the  first  European  colony  on  the  Delaware. 
Fort  Nassau  has  long  since  disappeared,  more's  the  pity.  Mey  made  it 
his  headquarters,  and  as  he  had  the  happy  art  of  knowing  how  to  culti- 
vate and  retain  the  friendship  of  the  red  man,  there  were  many  pleasant 
r.nd  profitable  trading  scenes  enacted  before  it  and  within  inv  several 
years.  "It  is  better  to  govern  liy  love  and  friendship  than  by  force,'" 
Mey  once  \N-rote  to  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Comjiany,  and  that 
motto  seems  to  have  actuated  him  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  aborigines, 
who  at  that  time  had  not  become  suspicious  of  the  honesty  of  the  white 
visitors,  which  afterwards  they  were  led  to  doubt  by  sad  exi>erience. 
Had  the  rule  of  Alcy  lasted  longer — it  ended  in  1625,  when  William 
VerhuLst  assumed  authority  over  the  region — I'ort  Nassau  might  have 
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been  the  foiinclation  of  a  city  of  comnianding  imjjortance.  Mey's  suc- 
cessors were  not  as  sagacious  as  lie.  In  1630  an  association  of  patroons, 
resident  in  Amsterdam,  bought  from  the  Indians  an  estate  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  rixer.  Here  a  colony  was  planted,  Init  it  was  only  short- 
lived ;  the  commander  of  the  fort  fell  into  a  needless  dispute  with  the 
Indians  over  a  piece  of  lin.  and  the  sax'age  anger  became  so  aroused 
that  the  entire  colony  of  whites  was  destroyed. 

Thus  failed  the  first  attempt  of  the  Dutch  to  found  a  permanent 
colony  on  the  Delaware.  The  results  thus  far  had  been  discouraging, 
and,  before  they  were  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  destruction 
of  the  settlement  at  Swaanendael,  Peter  Minuet,  a  German  of  \Vesel, 
sailed  under  the  patronage  of  Sweden  and,  in  1638,  landed  a  little 
company  of  Swedes  and  Finlanders  near  Lewes,  on  the  Delaware.  The 
Swedes  built  a  fort  and  also  a  small  town.  To  the  fortress  and  the 
creek  on  which  it  was  erected  were  given  the  name  Christina,  in  honor 
of  the  young  Swedish  queen  who  had  succeeded  her  father  on  the 
throne.  The  S>vedes  adopted  a  conciliatory  i^clicy  in  their  dealings 
with  the  Indians,  and  thus  succeeded  in  securing  from  them  all  the 
lands  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  the  Falls  of  Trenton.  The  Dutch 
protested  against  this  acquisition  of  territory  in  wdiat  they  claimed  as 
part  of  the  Netherlands,  but  without  effect  or  remedy  until  1655,  when 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor,  compelled  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Christina  and  Fort  Casimir,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Swedish  power  on 
the  Delaware. 

The  Dutch  did  not  attempt  to  drive  the  Swedes  from  th.e  country, 
but  permitted  them  to  remain;  and  it  was  well,  for  they  were  indus- 
trious and  thrifty,  and  did  good  ser\-ice  in  the  development  of  the 
region.  Their  principal  settlements  were  at  Christina  Creek,  Upland, 
the  seat  of  government  during  their  ascendency,  and  at  Philadelphia, 
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wliere  Penn's  colonists  found  man)'  families  of  this  neople  when  they 
hegan  to  arrive  there  in  1682.  The  Dutch  estahlished  their  principal 
points  in  the  \'icinity  of  Leweston  and  New  Castle  (on  the  Delaware), 
and  were  afterward  more  careful  in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians. 
They  were  poor  colonizers  lull  excellent  traders,  and  hy  dispensing  gin 
and  firearms  tn  the  natives  in  exchange  for  fiu's,  they  ke])t  peace  with 
them  for  se\'eral  _\-ears. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  ])Ower  in  America 
was  English  rix-alry.  On  March  12,  1664,  Charles  II  of  England 
granted  l>y  letters  patent  to  his  hrother  James,  Duke  of  York,  all  the 
country  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  Kennelicc  in  Maine,  together 
with  all  the  territory  from  the  west  hank  of  C'mnecticut  ri\-er  to  the 
east  side  of  Delaware  Bay.  The  duke  sent  an  English  squadron  to 
secure  the  gift,  and  on  the  8th  of  Septemher  following  Governor 
Stuyvesant  capitulated,  being  constrained  to  that  course  by  the  Dutch 
colonists,  wild  preferred  jieace  with  the  same  pri\'ileges  accorded  the 
English  rather  than  a  prolonged  and  perhaps  fruitless  contest.  The 
conquered  people,  however,  did  not  withdraw  from  the  region,  but 
remained  and  continued  to  trade  guns  and  gin  to  the  natives,  and  thus 
supplied  them  with  douljly  destructi\'e  weapons. 

Upon  the  accession  of  the  English,  C(i]<inel  Nice  ills  was  appointed 
to  proceed  to  the  colonies  on  the  Delaware  "to  take  special  care  for  the 
good  government  of  said  place"  etc.  New  .\mstcl  was  now  called 
New  Castle,  and  deputies  were  selccteil  to  care  for  the  welfare  (if  such 
colonists  as  needed  assistance.  Nicolls  governed  for  nearl\-  three  years 
"with  justice  and  good  sense."  He  was  succeeded  in  Ma\-,  1667,  by 
Colonel  I'rancis  Lo\'elace,  who  required,  by  proclamation,  that  all 
patents  granted  by  the  Dutch  for  lands  on  the  Delaware  should  be 
renewed,  and  that  all  persons  holding  without  patents  should  take  out 
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titles  under  Englisli  authority.  He  also  iniposetl  many  hardships  upon 
the  colonists,  particularly  those  who  held  under  Dutch  titles,  and  some 
of  his  actions  did  not  receix'e  the  sanction  of  his  sovereign.  In  1673 
the  Dutch  sent  out  a  strong  squadron  and  recaptured  New  Amsterdam 
(New  York)  and  its  principal  dependencies,  hut  in  1674  the  English 
again  became  its  masters  and  secured  to  the  Duke  of  York  the  splendid 
gift  of  ten  years  before.  In  1674  (June  29)  a  new  charter  was  issued 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  title  to  the  territory  previously  granted 
was  confirmed.  In  this  year  Sir  Edmund  iVndros  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  duke's  proprietaries,  and  Captain  Etlmund  Cantwell  and 
William  Tomm  were  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the  forts  and 
stores  at  New  Castle,  and  to  adopt  measures  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  good  order  in  tlie  jrassessions  on  the  Delaware. 

On  June  24.  1664,  the  Duke  of  York  granted  the  province  of  New 
Jersey  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  The  latter  of  these 
grantees  died  in  1679,  and.  upon  the  sale  of  his  interests  and  estate, 
William  Penn  became  one  of  the  new  proprietors.  Through  personal 
investigations  he  became  well  acquainted  with  th.e  quality  and  character 
of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  seacoast  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  greater  rivers.  He  also  knew  something  of  the  temper  and  char- 
acter of  the  American  Indians,  and  he  saw  that,  if  fairly  approached 
and  honorably  treatecl,  they  could  be  easily  controlled,  \\niile  thus 
interested  in  lands  in  the  colony  of  New  Jersey,  Penn  is  said  by  his- 
torians to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  colony,  as  principal 
city,  and  of  maintaining  a  proprietary  government  under  his  personal 
ownership  and  supervision. 

This  event  took  place  almo.st  two  and  one-quarter  centuries  ago, 
and  when  Penn  then  came  into  possession  of  a  vast  tract  of  country, 
amounting  almost  to  a  principality,  he  at  once  proceeded  with  practical 
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cdiumon  sense  and  sound  judgment  to  carry  out  his  plans.  Tlie  coni- 
nmnwealth  of  Pennsyl\-ania  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  were  among 
the  more  important  of  his  achievements.  The  projjrietor  himself  lived 
to  witness  the  founding  of  the  city  and  the  planting  of  numerous 
smaller  settlements  in  \-arious  portions  of  his  'lomain.  hut  he  did  not 
li\'e  to  see  the  consummation  of  all  in  the  estahlishment  of  a  great  com- 
monwealth, the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone  State  of  the  Union. 
This  was  the  work  of  a  later  generation  of  factors,  composed  largely 
of  native  Americans,  yet  the  descendants  of  Dutch  and  Swede  and 
English  and  Quaker  and  Irish  ancestors.  The  united  efforts  of  these 
tlescendants  in  all  generations  of  the  past  since  the  planting  of  the  first 
colony  on  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware  have  made  Pennsyl\-ania  what 
it  is  to-dav. 


WILLIAM  PENN. 
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Pennsylvania  the  Colony. 

"And  because  I  lun'c  been  saiiiezeliat  e.vereised .  at  times,  about  tlie 
nature  and  end  of  goi'erninent,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  tluit  I  should 
endeat'or  fo'  establish  a  just  ami  righteous  oiu\  that  others  may  take 
example  by  it; — /;-///_v  this  my  heart  desires.  *  *  *  I  do.  there- 
fore, desire  the  Lord's  zcisdoiu  to  guide  me.  and  those  that  nuiy  be 
concerned  with  me,  that  zee  do  the  thiug  that  is  truly  wise  and  just." 

Tliese  words  were  spoken  Iw  William  Penn  in  declaring  his  piu"- 
poses  in  founding  a  col<iny  in  America  under  his  own  proprietorship. 
Yet  Penn's  motive  in  doing  all  that  he  did  was  threefold:  First,  he 
would  receive  payment  in  lands  for  an  indebtedness  of  £16,000  due  his 
father.  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn.  of  the  English  navy,  for  money 
advanced  by  him  in  the  sea  serx'ice  and  for  arrearages  of  pay.  His 
second  purpose,  and,  to  himself  a  more  important  one.  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  home  and  colony  for  his  brethren  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they  have  Ijeen  more  frequentl}-  designated. 
Penn  himself  was  of  this  sect,  a  leader  among  his  people,  and  a  man 
free  from  ostentation  or  avarice.  His  third  purpose  and  ambition  was 
to  possess  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  America.  He  already  knew 
something  of  the  character  of  the  territory  through  the  representations 
of  persons  with  whom  he  had  asst)ciated  in  the  \\'est  Jersey  proprietary, 
jiud  the  possession  of  a  considerable  tract  nf  land  in  his  own  free  right 
would  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  chief  pur])ose.  and  also  would  .satisfy 
the  debt  due  him  from  the  crown  on  account  of  his  father's  ser\-iccs. 

William  Penn,  founder  of  the  colony  and  ]iroprietor  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsyhania.  was  born  in  London.  Octnber  14,  1644. 
While  a  student  at  O.\ford  he  became  impressed  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Quaker  doctrine.     He  studied  law  at  Linci'hTs  Inn.  but  im   reach- 
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ing  his  majority  lie  was  called  to  Ireland  to  the  care  of  an  estate  of 
his  father's.  That  he  was  not  now  full}-  converted  to  Quaker  teachings 
is  evidenced  in  his  career  as  a  soldier,  for  he  won  fame  at  the  siege  of 
Carrickfergus,  and  afterward  caused  himself  to  be  painted  in  military 
costume.  He  so(jn  afterward  became  a  con\-ert  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  at  once  took  a  promir.ent  part  in  the  councils  of  that  sect. 
Some  of  the  more  arbitrary  teachings,  hoAvever,  he  did  not  fully  accept ; 
he  was  in  a  measure  "conscientiously  scrupulous  of  laearing  arms,"  yet, 
in  framing  a  form  of  government  for  his  people  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  made  pro\ision  for  the  common  defense  against  its 
enemies,  both  b}-  sea  and  land.  At  a  Friends'  meeting  in  Cork,  in 
1667,  Penn  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but  upmi  being  released 
through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  he  began  to  preacli  and  to 
teach.  His  pen,  too,  was  vigorous  in  the  new  cause,  and  for  his  \vork 
"The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"  he  was  incarcerated  in  the  Tower; 
but  while  in  prison  he  wrote  the  celebrated  "No  Cross,  No  Crown." 
Through  the  influence  of  his  father  be  was  liberated  from  the  Tower, 
but  in  1670  he  was  sent  to  Newgate  prison  for  preaching  in  the  street. 
On  trial,  he  pleaded  in  his  own  defense  and  with  such  logic  that  he  was 
acquitted,  but  the  jurors  were  fined  for  disregarding  the  instructions  of 
the  judge,  who  urged  a  conviction. 

In  1672  Penn  married  Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  who  bore  him 
seven  children.  His  second  wife  was  Hannah  Callowhill.  In  1674 
he  wrote  "England's  Present  Interest  Considered,"  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "an  able  defense  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  rights  of 
Englishmen."  In  1676  he  first  became  interested  in  lands  in  America, 
when  he  was  part  proprietor  of  a  considerable  tract  in  the  jjroviiice  of 
New  Jersey.  The  next  year,  with  Barclay  .uicl  others,  he  carried  the 
teachings  of  the  Friends  into  Holland  and  Geniiany.     In  1680  he  peli- 
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tioned  Charles  II  of  Englaiul,  and  in  1681  the  charter  was  granted. 
Soon  after  this,  Penn  pubhshed  and  distrilnited  "A  Brief  ALXOunt  of 
the  Province  of  Penns}ivania."  in  whicli  settlement  was  invited  and 
the  conditions  of  purchase  \\ere  made  known. 

Penn"s  narrative  undoulitedly  was  the  tir.st  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ever  written.  Later  efforts  in  the  same  direction  have  lieen  more 
elaborate,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  have  been  more  accurate. 
On  October  2j,  1682,  Penn  arrived  in  the  Delaware  ri\er,  remained 
about  two  years  in  the  province,  and  returned  to  England  in  1684. 
Through  his  intercession,  in  1686,  more  than  twelve  hundred  Quakers 
were  released  from  imprisonment,  and  in  1687  his  influence  secured 
the  passage  of  the  "Toleration  .\ct."  In  1688  he  was  tried  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  but  was  acc|uitted.  In  i6gg  he  made  a  second  visit  to  his 
possessions  in  America,  and  sailed  again  for  England  in  1701.  In 
1708,  on  account  of  financial  reverses  and  the  ])rofligacy  of  a  lunnber 
of  his  family,  he  was  reduced  to  straitened  circumstances,  and  was 
imprisoned  for  debt:  hut  he  was  soon  released  through  the  intervention 
of  friends.     He  died  of  paralysis.  July  30.   1718. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  him 
to  whom  we  ha\'e  to  accord  the  honor  of  founding  Pennsxlvania.  He 
builded  well,  better  than  he  knew,  and  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
proprietary-  were  worthy  men.  although  their  ]iart  in  the  gmernment 
of  the  colony  was  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  founder  himself. 
Pennsyh'ania.  the  colony,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  i)roprietary  for 
nearly  one  huridred  years,  and  during  that  long  period  the  sure  founda- 
tions of  its  subsequent  go\ernmcnt  were  laid,  so  that,  when  it  Ijecamc 
necessary  to  lay  aside  the  former  political  character  and  adopt  a  consti- 
tution, the  transition  occasioned  little  disturbance  to  the  inhabitants  and 
ei|u;dly    little    embarrassment    to    estaljlished    institutions.      The   events 
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of  tliis  period  of  our  history,  althoiigli  they  co\'ered  nearly  a  centiir)-, 
may  be  briefly  narrated. 

As  has  been  stated.  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn  was  an  officer  in 
the  British  navy,  and  as  such  he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  creditor 
of  his  government  to  the  extent  of  £16,000.  This  claim,  which  in- 
cluded both  arrearages  of  salary  and  advances  made,  descended  as  a 
legacy  to  William  Penn,  the  Friend,  the  founder  of  our  commonwealth. 
He  proposed,  in  lieu  of  cash  payment,  to  accept  at  the  hands  of  his 
sovereign  a  grant  and  charter  for  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  America, 
that  he,  like  the  Duke  of  York,  and  others  in  favor  with  the  king,  might 
set  up  a  proprietary  government,  to  be  administered  according  to  his 
own  ideas  and  desires,  and  subject  only  to  the  sanction  of  the  crown. 
His  purpose  in  this  step  is  declared  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  and  the 
underlying  motive  that  prompted  his  action  was  a  desire  to  relieve  his 
own  religious  associates  from  the  oppressions  which  then  burdened  them 
in  Europe  on  account  of  the  relations  of  church  and  state  and  the  grow- 
ing desire  for  greater  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  religious  rights  and 
liberties. 

The  unfortunate  conditions  then  existing  involved  not  only  the  so- 
called  Quakers,  but  other  sects  as  well,  and  as  each  of  them  continued 
to  increase  in  numbers  so,  correspondingly,  did  each  naturally  and 
instinctively  oppose  the  existing  form  of  government.  Thus  alienated, 
they  were  very  frequently  regarded  as  treasonable  subjects,  and  were 
persecuted  and  oppressed  according  as  they  were  deemed  offenders 
against  the  established  church,  and  therefore  against  the  government. 
On  this  point  Shimmell  truthfully  says :  "As  these  sects  had  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose,  they  grew  rapidly,  and  became  very  much 
hated  by  the  government.  When  it  was  found  that  they  could  not  be 
suppressed,  to  get  rid  of  them  they  were  allowed  to  settle  in  America. 
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Of  these  sects,  tlie  one  founded  by  George  Fox — the  Quakers,  or  Friends 
— was  a  very  active  one,  and.  on  coming  liere,  they  opened  wide  the 
gates  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  sects  of  Europe.  As  a  universal  father, 
Penn  opened  his  arms  to  all  mankind,  without  distinction  of  sect  or 
party." 

Having  determined  upon  a  course  of  action,  in  1680  Penn  pe- 
titioned his  sovereign,  Charles  II  of  England,  to  grant  him,  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  debt  due  from' the  government,  "letters-patent  for  a  tract  of 
land  in  America,  lying  north  of  ^Maryland,  on  the  east  bounded  with 
Delaware  river,  on  the  west  limited  as  Maryland,  and  northward  to  ex- 
tend as  far  as  plantable."  After  having  consulted  with  the  proprietors 
and  governors  of  other  pro\-inces.  the  king,  on  March  4,  1681,  ordered 
the  charter,  and  the  territory  eml^raced  within  its  boundaries  was  called 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  frequently  said  and  generally  supposed  that  Penns}-lvania  was 
so  named  by  the  proprietor  in  allusion  to  himself,  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Penn  to  Rol>ert 
Turner  will  clearly  show  :  "I  chose  Xew  \\'ales,  being,  as  this  is,  a 
pretty  hilly  country;  but  Penn,  being  \\'elsh  for  a  head,  as  Penman- 
moire,  in  \\"ales.  and  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  and  Penn,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, the  highest  land  in  England,  called  this  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  the  high  or  head  woodlands:  for  I  proposed,  when  the  secretary,  a 
Welshman,  refused  to  have  it  called  Xew  \\'ales,  Sylvania,  and  they 
added  Pcun  to  it.  and  though  I  much  opposed  it,  and  went  to  the  king  to 
ha\-e  it  struck  out  and  altered,  he  said  it  was  passed,  and  would  not 
take  it  upon  him;  nor  could  twenty  guineas  move  the  under-secretary 
to  vary  the  name,  for  I  feared  lest  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  vanity 
in  me,  and  not  as  a  respect  in  the  king,  as  it  truly  was,  to  my  father, 
whom  he  often  mentioned  with  praise." 
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The  charter  by  its  provisions  vested  full  and  complete  ownership 
and  possession  in  the  proprietor,  and  authorized  him  to  govern  the  ter- 
ritory, make  such  laws  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs 
as  should  be  just,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 
In  extent  the  province  was  three  degrees  of  latitude  by  five  degrees 
of  longitude.  Its  eastern  boundary  was,  as  now,  the  Delaware  river,  the 
northern,  the  beginning  of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  northern 
latitude,  and  on  the  south  a  circle  drawn  at  tweh-e  miles  distant  from 
New  Castle  northward  and  westward  into  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  northern,  latitude,  and  thence  by  a  straight  line  westward  to 
the  limits  of  longitude  abo\-e  mentioned.  The  counties  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  with  the  district  of  Xew  Castle,  comprising  the  "Three  Lower 
Counties  on  the  Delaware,"  were  not  included  in  the  charter,  but  were 
acquired  in   1682  by  Penn  from  the  Duke  of  York 

After  coming  into  possession  of  this  \'ast  estate,  Penn  sold  large 
tracts  of  land  to  persons  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  He  appointed 
William  Markham  deputy  go\-ernor,  and  sent  him  to  the  province  as  his 
personal  representatixe,  and  with  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Indi- 
ans, arrange  a  peace  with  them,  and  to  purchase  their  title  to  the  lands, 
on  such  generous  terms  as  would  satisfy  their  demands  without  attempt 
at  undue  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners. 

Governor  Markham  arrived  in  the  province  about  the  first  of  July, 
1681,  and  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  tln-ee  other  vessels  carrying 
emigrants,  one  from  Bristol,  and  two  from  London.  The  first  purchase 
of  land  from  the  Indians  was  made  July  15,  1682.  and  from  that  time 
until  1736  there  were  numerous  sales  of  smaller  tracts;  but  at  the  council 
and  treaty  made  October  11,  of  the  year  last  mentioned,  the  Six  Na- 
tion Indians  seem  to  have  been  called  upon  to  settle  certain  questions 
disputed  by  the  chiefs  residing  within  the  province. 
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It  will  he  rememlicrcd  thai  the  ]'"ive  Xations  (the  Five  Nations 
hccanie  the  Six  Xati(.)ns  in  \J\2)  CDnijuered.  suhjtigated  and  made 
"women"  of  the  Delawares  and  other  Indian  trihes  who  claimed  Lenni 
I.enape  descent,  and  l)y  \'irlue  of  that  conquest  claimed  ownership  of 
the  entire  territory  of  Penn's  purchase.  The  sale  of  lands  made  in 
1736  was  made  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Xations,  who,  after  upliraiding 
the  Delawares  for  haxing  presumed  to  sell  lands  without  consent,  con- 
firmed the  sales  previously  made.  Still  later  treaties  at  which  consider- 
able tracts  of  land  were  purchased  from  the  Indians  were  those  of  1749. 
1753.  1754.  1758.  1764  and  1784.  Title  to  the  small  triangular  tract 
ir.  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  state  was  acquired  Septemlier 
4.  1788.  by  an  act  of  Congress  by  \\hich  the  United  States  relinquished 
to  Pennsyl\-auia  "all  right,  title  and  claim  to  the  government  and  juris- 
diction of  said  land  forever."  Without  this  \-aluable  acquisition  Penn- 
syh-aiiia  wi:)uld  not  ha\'e  had  an_\'  water  front  on  Lake  Erie. 

llaving  come  into  possession  of  his  vast  estate  in  America.  Penn 
made  preparations  for  its  settlement  and  the  sale  of  portions  of  the  land. 
He  first  issued  an  address  descriptive  of  the  quality  of  the  proprietary, 
then  prepared  a  form  of  government  for  its  inhabitants,  and,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  would  permit,  he  made  preparations  to  visit  the  coun- 
try. He  sailed  on  the  Welcome,  September  i.  1682,  the  ship  carrying 
about  one  hundred  passengers,  chiefly  Quakers,  former  neighbors  of 
William  Penn  in  Sussex,  about  thirty  of  whom  died  on  the  voyage. 
He  landed  at  Xew  Castle  on  Octolier  27.  and  on  the  following  day 
called  the  inhabitants  together  and  personally  gave  them  assurance  of 
religious  and  ci\il  freedom.  Later  on  he  went  to  Upland,  a  former 
seat  lit  power  during  the  Dutch  dominion.  Llere  he  was  entertained  at 
the  house  of  Rdbcrt  Wade,  and,  on  subsequent  visits,  at  that  of  Caleb 
Pusev.     The  last   named  historic  edifice,  the  most  ancient  in  all  Penn- 
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sylvania.  situated  aliout  one  and  one  halt  miles  distant  from  the  City 
Hall  in  Chester,  is  yet  standing,  kept  in  constant  preservation  by  the 
owners,  the  Crozer  family,  as  a  priceless  relic.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  in 
iength,  fifteen  in  breadth  and  one  story  in  height,  crowned  with  a 
hipped  roof,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  story  and  a  half  building. 
The  walls  are  unusually  thick,  and  are  of  stone  and  brick.  The  floor 
is  of  broad  solid  oak,  and  the  heavy  beams  supporting  the  roof  above  bear 
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the  marks  of  the  broad-axe  with  which  they  were  hewn.  The  house  has 
two  doors  and  two  windows  in  the  front,  and  a  dormer  window  in  the 
roof.  The  building  is  enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  which  bears  a  tablet 
containing  the  following  inscription:  "House  built  by  Caleb  Pusey  in 
the  year  1682,  and  occupied  by  William  Penn  during  occasional  visits." 
During  his  sta}-  at  Chester,  Penn  changed  the  name  of  the  infant 
town  of  Upland  to  that  of  Chester.  Clarkson,  in  his  "Life  of  Penn," 
says  that  when  Penn  arrived  at  Upland  he  remarked  to  his  friend  Pear- 
son, "Providence  has  brought  us  here  safe.     Thou  hast  been  the  com- 
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panion  of  my  perils.  What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  call  this  place?" 
and  that  Pearson  replietl,  "■Chester."  in  honor  of  the  English  cit_\- 
whence  he  came.  Pearson's  part  in  this  incident  is  cjuestioned  by  Ash- 
mead,  on  the  ground  that  no  Pearson  came  with  Penn  in  the  "Wel- 
come," and  that  no  writer  before  Clarkson  makes  such  a  statement  as 
he  did,  and  that,  furthermore,  Clarkson's  work  was  not  published  until 
nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Penn.  It  is  presumed  that 
Penn  gave  the  place  the  name  of  "Chester"  in  deference  to  the  desire 
of  the  English  settlers  who  had  "overrun"  the  town,  the  major  part  of 
whom  had  come  from  that  locality  (Chester)  in  England,  a  city  of 
most  ancient  and  honorable  fame.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  some  little 
controversy  wdiether  or  not  Penn  intended  this  or  the  Philadelphia  site 
to  be  the  capital  of  his  pro\ince.  It  would  appear,  however,  in  the 
light  of  his  instructions  to  his  commissioners,  Crispin,  Bezer  and  Allen, 
that  he  had  determined  upon  Upland,  or  Chester,  and  only  departed 
from  his  intention  when  he  learned  that  Lord  Baltitnore  was  determined 
upon  laying  claim  to  the  territory  in  which  that  settlement  was  sit- 
uated. 

While  at  Upland  (or  Chester,  as  it  will  henceforth  be  called),  Penn 
issued  a  call  for  tlie  first  General  Assembly,  and  then  made  a  visit  to 
the  Indians  at  Shackamaxon,  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  ratifying  the 
treaty  already  made  by  Deputy  Governor  Markham,  and,  second,  that 
he  himself  might  meet  and  treat  with  the  natives,  and  arrange  a  perma- 
nent friendship  with  them;  and  so  impressed  were  the  Indians  with  the 
e\-ident  fairness  and  huncsty  of  the  proprietor  that,  while  he  lived,  not 
one  single  Quaker  came  to  his  death  at  their  hands.  This  Avas  one  of 
many  treaties  made  by  the  whites  with  the  Indians,  and  it  was  the 
only  one  which  was  scrupulously  observed  on  both  sides.  As  a  rule, 
the  faith  and  restraints  of  treaties  were  subordinate  to  the  lusts,  avarice 
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and  ix)\ver,  but  tlie  promises  made  l)y  Penn  were  faithfully  kept  by  his 
own  people,  while,  on  their  own  part,  the  Indians  stood  firmly  by  all 
the  pledges  made  by  their  chiefs  and  sachems. 

The  first  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  met  at  Chester  on 
December  6,  1682,  clothed  with  power  to  administer  the  civil  and  ix)lit- 
ical  affairs  of  the  Province.  When  the  treaty  had  been  confirmed  previ- 
ously made  by  Penn  with  the  Indians,  the  lands  thus  acquired  were 
laid  ofif  into  tlie  three  counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Chester,  the 
two  last  named  ha\-ing  definite  boundaries,  and  the  first  embracing  all 
the  lands  lying  between  them.  On  the  third  day  of  the  session,  the 
Assembly  recei\-ed  from  Penn  the  "Printed  Laws"  prepared  by  learned 
counsel  and  printed  in  England  and  the  "W^ritten  Laws  or  Constitu- 
tions," embracing. some  ninety  bills,  out  of  which  were  passed  the  sixty- 
one  chapters  of  "the  great  body  of  the  laws." 

The  earlier  historians  of  the  state  and  county  disagreed  as  to  the 
place  of  meeting  of  this  first  and  important  assembly.  Smith  and 
Martin  asserted  that  it  was  the  court  house,  "or  house  of  defense,"  at 
Upland,  while  \\'atson  and  Day  asserted  the  place  to  be  the  first  meet- 
ing house  of  the  Friends.  Xeither  of  these  authorities  was  correct,  as 
has  been  sho\\n  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  by  Mr.  Henry  Graham 
Ashmead,  of  Chester,  a  most  industrious  and  careful  historian  and 
anticiuarian.  Doubting  both  stories,  Mr.  Ashmead  undertook  an  in- 
vestigation, and  secured  evidence  from  "The  Travelers'  Director}-," 
published  in  1802,  and  from  other  authentic  sources,  that  the  place  of 
meeting  was  the  residence  of  James  Sandeland,  and  he  made  its  identi- 
fication the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  convincing  paper  which  he 
read  before  the  Delaware  County  Historical  Society,  at  its  meeting  held 
in  ]\Iedia,  September  26,  1901,  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
body. 
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From  this  it  ap]:)ears  that  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  west  side  of  Edgmont  avenue  below  Third  street,  in  the 
city  of  Chester,  could  be  seen  the  foundations  of  an  old  building,  which, 
in  the  period  associated  with  Penn,  was  known  as  James  Sandeland"s 
double  house.  It  was  the  most  imposing  building  in  Upland  and  therein 
Penn  convened  the  first  general  assembly  that  ever  sat  in  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  house  had  been  built  with  mortar  made  of 
oyster  shell  lime,  which  proved  so  utterly  worthless,  probably  because 
of  defective  burning,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty  odd  years  the  struc- 
ture showed  such  signs  of  decay  that  it  became  untenantable,  fell  into 
ruins,  and  gradually  the  materials  used  in  its  constructiim  were  re- 
moved. Shortly  after  1800,  even  the  foundations  were  buried  in  the 
accumulation  of  soil  that  has  taken  place  during  a  century.  In  time  its 
very  existence  was  forgotten,  hence  tradition  for  manv  years  gave  credit 
to  the  Friends"  old  meeting  house  which  stood  on  the  adjoining  lot  as 
the  place  where  the  first  assembly  met. 

On  July  14,  1893,  while  excavations  were  being  made  for  the 
cellars  of  a  row  of  commission  stores,  the  foundations  of  Sandeland's 
double  house  were  unearthed.  An  accurate  survey  of  them  was  made  by 
\Valter  Wood,  assistant  city  engineer,  gix'ing  the  precise  size  of  the 
old  structure  and  the  distance  from  the  intersection  of  Third  and  Edg- 
mont streets.  \\'illiam  B.  Broomall,  Esq.,  had  Mr.  Xvmetz  take  a  photo- 
graph, which  shows  the  appearance  of  the  unearthed  walls.  The 
foundations  were  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  indicated  that 
the  building  had  a  frontage  of  fifty  feet  on  Edgmont  a\enue.  with  two 
entrances,  the  steps  for  which  were  found,  and  extended  back  toward 
Chester  creek,  a  distance  of  forty-two  and  a  half  feet.  .\n  addition, 
fourteen  by  thirty-four  feet,  was  also  shown.  An  old  corner  stone  was 
found,  and  under  it  were  a  number  of  paper  documents  which  crumljled 
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to  dust  at  the  moment  they  were  exposed  to  the  air,  and  from  which 
nothing  was  to  be  learned.  An  old  coin  was  also  found,  but  so  corroded 
that  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  mintage.  The  bricks  of  the  old  edi- 
fice, so  sav  local  annalists,  were  brought  from  a  Swede's  brickyard 
on  the  site  of  New  Castle,  Delaware.  The  building  was  erected  prior 
to  1675,  by  the  Sandeland  family,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
on  the  site  of  Chester.  In  1675  ''^  '^^'^^  "^^'^  '^Y  James  Sandeland  as 
a  ta\-ern,  for  the  pretentious  word  "hotel"  had  not  yet  found  its  way 
into  the  English  language.  Here  occurred  the  first  tragedy  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  which  there  is  authentic  record.  In  1675  Sandeland 
ejected  from  his  premises  a  drunken  Indian  who  subsequently  died. 
Sandeland  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  special  court,  under  charge 
of  murder,  and  was  acquitted. 

Having  organized  the  government  of  his  province,  established 
courts  of  justice,  and  made  a  peace  with  the  Indians  which  promised 
to  be  permanent,  Penn  made  preparations  to  return  to  England.  He 
\iewed  with  e\ident  satisfaction  the  work  already  accomplished,  and, 
\iith  feelings  of  gratification  at  the  result,  he  said:  "I  must,  without 
vanity,  say  that  I  have  led  the  greatest  colon}'  into  America  that  ever 
anv  man  did  upori  private  credit,  and  the  most  prosperous  beginnings 
that  e\er  were  made  anywhere  are  to  be  found  among  us."  \\'itli  this 
great  interest  and  pardonable  pride  in  his  province,  he  expressed  his 
regard  for  its  inhabitants,  a  mixed  people — Friends,  Dutch  and  English 
— all  determined  upon  establishing  permanent  homes  in  the  new  coun- 
try and  building  up  a  prosperous  condition  of  domestic  life  for  the 
welfare  of  their  families  and  descendants. 

If  any  one  place  more  than  another  was  especially  fa\-ored  by 
I'eun,  it  was  Philadelphia,  the  "Citv  of  Brotherly  Love,"  founded  in 
1683,  'I'ld  at  the  1>eginning  of  the  twentieth  century  ranking  with  the 
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foremust  cities  of  tlie  world.  It  was  even  then  the  principal  city  of 
the  province,  a  flourishing  town,  regularly  laid  out  with  streets  of 
ample  width,  with  provision  for  public  squares,  or  parks,  in  each  quar- 
ter. Charging  his  deputy  governor  with  the  faithful  and  equitable 
discharge  of  his  duties,  in  August.  1684,  the  proprietor  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. On  his  departure  he  is  said  to  have  given  \-oice  to  his  feelings 
of  love  and  regard  in  these  words:  ".\nd  thou.  Philadelphia,  the  virgin 
settlement  of  this  province,  my  soul  prays  to  God  for  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  stand  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  that  th}-  children  may  Ije  l^lessed.'" 
Penn  did  not  live  to  see  the  "day  of  trial"  in  the  history  of  the  city,  but 
that  day  came  and  passed  away,  came  again  and  again  passed  away, 
but  its  sure  foundations  withstood  the  storms  and  disasters  of  war  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution,  during  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  during  the  visitation  of  pestilence  and  fever  which  threatened  its 
|ieople  with  destruction  in  the  earh-  years  of  tlie  nineteenth  century. 

Penn  left  in  Pennsylvania  a  healthful,  growing  colony,  and.  on 
his  return  to  the  i)ro\'ince  in  1699.  he  was  surprised  at  the  changes 
which  had  been  made  in  his  absence,  at  the  remarkable  increase  in  popu- 
lation in  Philadelphia,  which  then  contained  more  than  two  thousand 
dwelling  houses  and  w^as  a  city  of  mucii  commercial  importance.  Soon 
after  his  departure  in  1684,  jjolitical  troubles  arose  in  the  province;  the 
assembly  and  the  executi\e  branches  became  invohed  in  a  controversy, 
and  even  the  judiciary  was  not  wholly  free  from  its  disturbing  effects. 
In  themsel\-es  and  in  their  relation  to  the  public  welfare,  these  troubles 
in  otificial  circles  worked  injuriously,  but  notwithstanding  them  the 
province  steadily  increased  in  population,  and  new  settlements  began  to 
extend  themselves  into  hitherto  remote  parts.  The  Friends  came  in 
the  greatest  numbers  previous  to  1700.  but  in  the  meantime  other  sects 
had  begun  to  ri\al  them  in  numerical  strength.     But  there  was  no  con- 
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test  between  sects  or  nationalities :  the  doors  of  the  province  were  freely 
opened  to  whosoever  would  come  and  purchase,  settle  and  develop  the 
resources  of  the  region,  and  the  only  requirement  was  that  the  settlers 
obey  the  laws.  As  earl}'  as  1681  a  number  of  Englishmen  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1695  Christ 
church  was  founded.  Previous  to  1700  the  German  settlers  in  the 
province  were  drawn  largely  through  Penn"s  travels  and  teachings  in 
Germany,  but  after  that  time  their  immigration  was  influenced  by  the 
English  goxernment,  to  the  end  that  the  French  in  Canada  should  not 
outnumber  other  nationalities  or  gain  a  powerful  foothold  in  America. 

During  Queen  Anne's  reign  every  encouragement  was  offered  to 
German  settlers  in  the  province,  and  by  the  year  1725  fifty  thousand 
of  that  people  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  made  homes  in  the  new 
country,  ^^^ith  many  of  them  Pennsylvania  was  the  colony  most  fav- 
ored, and  by  1750  one-third  of  the  entire  population  was  composed  of 
persons  of  that  nationality.  Like  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  the  German 
settlers  were  at  first  opposed  to  bearing  arms  or  going  to  war,  no  matter 
how  great  the  provocation.  Consecjuentl}'.  when  it  became  necessary  to 
pro\'ide  for  a  military  establishment  in  the  province,  the  suggestion  met 
with  serious  opposition  from  Friends  and  Germans  alike.  This  subject, 
however,  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  a  later  chapter  of  this  work. 

In  1699  Penn  made  a  second  visit  to  his  proprietary,  this  time  being- 
accompanied  with  his  second  wife  and  children.  He  found  a  healthful 
condition  in  the  pro\-ince,  but,  having  been  informed  concerning  the 
political  troubles  previously  existing  and  not  then  fully  quieted,  he 
brought  a  new  form  of  government,  "free  from  the'  defects  of  the 
former  ones,  and  calculated  to  impart  strength  and  unity  to  the  ad- 
ministration." He  called  the  assembly  in  extraordinary  session,  and 
offered  the  new  charter  for  adoption,  but  instead  of  accepting  it  at  once 
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the  members  reserved  action  fur  a  future  occasion.  Tiie  opposition 
came  chiefly  from  the  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware,  whose  repre- 
sentatives asked  for  a  separate  and  independent  gcjvernment.  claiming 
that  their  interests  were  not  identical  with  those  of  the  province  west  of 
the  river. 

In  their  endeavors  the  lower  counties  were  finally  successful,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1701  a  conditional  separation  was  agreed  upon. 
On  October  28,  of  the  same  year,  after  having  been  under  consideration 
for  more  than  eighteen  months,  the  new  charter  was  adopted.  It  was 
as  broad  and  comprehensive  on  the  suliject  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
as  was  its  predecessor,  and  while  it  secured  by  general  provisions  the 
more  important  of  human  rights,  it  left  minor  subjects  to  lie  provided 
for  and  enforced  by  laws  to  be  enacted  l)y  the  assembly. 

There  was  also  established,  by  letters-patent,  under  the  great  seal,  a 
C(juncil,  composed  of  ten  members,  chiefly  h^'iends  and  intimate  asso- 
ciates of  the  proprietor,  whose  especial  office  was  "to  consult  and  assist, 
with  the  best  of  their  advice,  the  proi^rietor  himself  or  his  deputies,  in 
all  public  affairs  and  matters  relating  to  the  government,"  And  it 
was  provided  tliat  in  the  al)sence  of  the  ]n-oprietor,  the  go\'erniir,  or  in 
the  event  of  the  death  or  incapacity  to  act  (jf  his  deputy,  the  councillors, 
or  any  five  of  them,  were  authorized  to  exercise  proprietary  i)owers  in 
the  administration  of  the  go\-ernment.  The  councillors  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  were  removable  by  him  at  his  pleasure. 

Having  ajipointed  Andrew  Hamilton  deputy  governor,  and  James 
Logan  provincial  secretary  and  clerk  of  the  council.  Governor  Penn 
sailed  for  England,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  alxnit  the  middle  of 
December,  His  deijarture  from  the  province  was  hastened  by  intelli- 
gence from  England  that  caused  him  much  auxietv  for  a  crisis  had 
arrived  which    for  a   time  threatened   the  safety   of  his  possessions  in 
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America.  Tliere  was  manifested  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
to  revoke  the  proprietary  charters  and  resolve  the  American  dependencies 
into  royal  provinces.  Penn  was  not  one  of  the  especial  favorites  of 
King  William,  and,  above  all  other  things,  he  just  then  would  have 
disliked  to  part  with  his  possessions,  even  for  ample  compensation.  He 
was  urged  to  return  to  England  and  defend  his  estate,  but  the  pressing 
matters  of  the  new  charter  and  the  demands  of  the  lower  counties  kept 
him  in  the  province:  and  had  it  not  been  that  his  return  to  England 
was  imperative,  the  Delaware  counties  would  not  have  fared  so  well, 
nor  would  the  proprietor  have  yielded  so  much  to  the  demands  of  the 
assembly  in  settling  the  provisions  of  the  new  charter.  However,  on 
his  arrival  in  England  Penn  found  the  bill  for  reducing  the  proprietary 
into  royal  charters  had  been  dropped.  Soon  afterward,  on  the  i8th  of 
the  first  month,  1701-02,  King  William  died,  and  Queen  Anne  succeeded 
him  on  the  British  throne. 

Following  Anne's  accession,  England  and  France  and  Spain 
were  involved  in  a  war  which  was  waged  chiefly  in  Europe,  although 
its  efifects  were  felt  in  the  American  colonies.  At  this  time  John  Evans 
was  deputy  governor,  having  succeeded  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  died 
April  20,  1703.  Previous  to  his  appointment,  Evans  was  an  officer  of 
the  queen's  household,  hence  was  a  creature  of  royalty.  At  the  order  of 
his  sovereign  he  attempted  to  raise  an  armed  force  in  the  province  for 
service  during  the  war,  but  his  endeavcjrs  were  unsuccessful. 

The  Friends  then  were  a  dominant  power  in  the  affairs  of  the 
province  and  they,  on  principle,  were  scrupulous  about  bearing  arms ;  and 
they  were  supported  by  the  German  element  of  population,  who  were  op- 
posed to  bearing  arms  in  part  because  they  had  left  a  country  where  army 
service  was  exacted  by  the  government,  and  to  escape  its  hardships  they 
had  come  to  America.   Failing  in  his  attempt,  E\ans  treated  the  Friend? 
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with  contempt,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  upon  himself  the  disrespect 
of  the  people  of  Philadelphia.  He  allied  himself  to  the  lower  counties 
and,  so  far  as  he  could,  showed  them  marked  fa\or.  He  authorized  the 
separate  assembly  at  Xew  Castle  to  build  a  fort  near  the  town,  and 
for  its  maintenance  he  permitted  the  levy  of  a  half  pound  of  powder 
for  each  ton  of  measurement  upon  incoming  \-essels  not  owned  by  resi- 
dents of  the  district. 

In  1709  E\ans  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Gookin,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, and  a  captain  in  Earle's  Royal  Regiment.  He  was  a  capable 
officer,  and  came  to  the  province  with  the  determination  to  accomplish 
much  good;  but  no  sooner  was  he  arrived  than  the  assembly,  then  in 
session,  began  to  besiege  him  with  propositions  to  undo  many  things  done 
by  Evans,  and  demanded  immediate  satisfaction  at  the  hands  of  the 
new  deputy.  As  a  result  the  assembly  and  the  lieutenant-governor  were 
almost  constantly  at  variance,  the  fault  being  with  the  legislative  branch. 
Under  such  circumstances  public  interests  were  neglected,  and  suffered 
in  consequence.  About  this  time,  too,  Penn  was  in  seriously  embar- 
rassed circumstances,  and  to  relieve  himself  was  obliged  to  encumber 
his  proprietary  to  the  extent  of  f6,6oo.  In  a  measure  he  was  now  put 
on  the  defensive  with  his  provincial  assembly,  who  laid  exactions  upon 
him  and  showed  a  disposition  to  still  further  embarrass  the  governor 
by  attempts  to  curtail  his  re\enues  at  a  time  when  he  was  most  in 
need  of  them. 

In  this  emergency  Penn  was  urged  to  sell  his  province  to  the  crown. 
He  was  averse  to  such  a  course,  but  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  de- 
manded that  something  be  done  to  relieve  his  pressing  wants.  More- 
over, the  government  needed  the  aid  of  the  province  in  carrying  on 
the  war  against  France,  and  particularly  in  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas. 
the  French  stronghold  in  America.     In  this  contest  Pennsylvania  was 
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required  to  arm  and  maintain  one  Inindred  and  fifty  men.  the  expense 
of  whicli  was  estimated  at  about  £4,000.  Instead,  the  assembly  re- 
kictantly  voted  a  'free  gift  to  the  queen  of  £800.  and  also  £200  for  the 
go\ernor's  salary,  which,  however,  it  was  proposed  not  to  allow  until 
the  executive  should  approve  certain  bills  already  passed,  which  were 
objectionable  to  him.  and  should  redress  certain  grievances  growing' 
out  of  the  retention  of  Logan,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
legislature.  When  Logan  was  about  to  visit  England  the  assembly  di- 
rected the  sheriff  to  take  him  into  custody,  but  the  governor's  supersedeas 
prevented  such  action,  and  at  the  same  time  so  angered  the  assembly 
that  all  its  business  was  stopped,  while  the  governor's  course  was  de- 
nounced as  arbitrary  and  illegal.  Logan,  however,  went  to  England, 
justified  his  action  and  returned  to  the  province  confirmed  in  his  ofifice. 

The  unpleasant  conditions  in  the  province  caJled  forth  a  strong 
letter  from  Penn  himself  to  the  assembly,  and  it  was  plainly  intimated 
that  if  the  latter  should  persist  in  its  unwarranted  opposition  to  his 
interests  and  government,  he  must  seriously  consider  what  should  be 
done  in  regard  to  his  province,  and  that  the  future  conduct  of  that  body 
would  largely  determine  his  course.  This  was  a  direct  intimation  on 
the  part  of  Penn  that  unless  matters  in  control  of  the  assembly  were 
changed,  he  would  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  his  province  to  the  crown  or 
to  other  proprietors.  Li  fact,  the  proprietor  did.  in  1712.  negotiate  a 
sale  of  the  province  to  Queen  Anne  for  the  sum  of  £12,000,  and  a  part 
of  the  purchase  price  was  paid ;  but  the  sudden  illness  of  the  proprietor 
occasioned  a  delay,  and  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  sale  were  never 
completed.  In  17 14  the  queen  died,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  George  the  First. 

This  action  by  Penn  was  the  occasion  of  much  anxiety  through- 
out the  province,  for  the  transformation  of  the  proprietary  into  a  royal 
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go\'ernment  was  not  favored  either  by  tlie  assembly  or  the  inliabitants. 
Hitherto  the  assenibl}-,  in  a  great  measure,  had  dominated  tlie  pro- 
prietor himself,  had  interpreted  the  pr(.>\'isions  of  the  charter  to  suit 
provincial  conditions,  frequently  to  gratify  the  legislative  ambition,  had 
made  new  laws,  and  controlled  the  policy  of  the  government.  With 
Pennsylvania  a  royal  province,  the  governor  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  creature  of  the  crown,  and  the  assembly  could  enact  only  such 
laws  as  the  executi\e  should  approve,  and  the  council  would  be  simply 
the  obedient  follo\\ers  of  the  go\-ernor.  Therefore  Penn's  proposed 
sale  of  the  province  was  well  calculated  to  create  uneasiness  in  official 
circles  and  also  among  the  people,  for  now  their  liberties  were  threat- 
ened. 

Whatever  the  provocation,  and  the  abuses  of  power  which  provoked 
it,  Penn's  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  province  had  its  effect  on  the 
assembly  and  the  people,  for  at  the  election  in  1710  the  composition  of 
the  legislature  was  materially  changed  and  harmony  between  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  and  that  body  was  restored.  The  proper  organization 
of  the  courts  was  effected,  and  the  sum  of  fj.ooo  was  voted  for  the 
queen's  use,  although  the  representatives  in  the  assembly,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  Friends,  knew  that  the  money  would  be  used  in  waging 
war  against  France.  Those  of  the  settlers  who  chose  to  take  part  in 
the  war  were  permitted  to  do  so,  but  the  Quakers  steadfastly  refused 
to  sanction  the  organization  of  a  military  branch  in  the  province,  and 
the  result  was  that  during  the  early  wars  Ijetween  England  and  France 
the  Pennsylvania  contribution  of  troops  and  means  was  exceedingly 
small. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  lieutenant  governorshiii,  Gookin  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  I'riends.  which  action  marred  his  other- 
wise successful  administration.     In  attempting  to  justify  his  course  he 
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disregarded  good  sense,  and  on  the  presentation  of  the  council  he  was 
recalled,  and  was  succeeded,  in  May,  171 7,  by  Sir  William  Keith.  For 
the  welfare  of  the  province  and  its  inhabitants,  Keith's  appointment 
was  fortunate.  He  had  served  in  an  official  capacity  in  the  lower 
counties,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  people  in  every 
locality.  In  his  first  address  to  the  assembly  he  plainly  outlined  his 
policy,  which  was  entirely  favorable  to  local  interests,  and  afterward 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  carry  out  what  he  had  promised.  He  corrected 
many  former  abuses,  inaugurated  new  and  approved  measures,  and 
otherwise  souglit  to  establisli  jirosperous  conditions  among  the  people. 
On  its  own  part,  the  assembly  received  his  suggestions  with  approval, 
and  dealt  generously  with  him,  voting  a  grant  of  £550  from  the  first 
moneys  received  in  the  treasury,  and  replenished  the  latter  with  an  ad- 
ditional supply  bill.  Keith's  governorship  was  a  success.  He  felt  it  a 
duty  to  administer  the  laws  in  the  interest  of  the  province  rather  than 
the  proprietor  or  e\'en  the  crown ;  but  neither  of  the  latter  was  ofifended 
by  his  course.  His  first  term  in  office  ended  at  the  death  of  Penn,  and 
under  the  successors  of  the  latter  he  resumed  <he  lieutenant-governor- 
ship, serving  in  that  capacity  until  July,  1726. 

William  Penn,  founder  and  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  governor 
of  the  province  from  1681  to  July  30,  17 18,  died  on  the  date  last  noted, 
at  Rushcombe,  near  Turyford,  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four  years.  His  loss  was  severely  felt  in  the  pro\'ince,  for 
he  had  established  a  proprietary  government  which  then  ranked  almost 
first  among  all  the  provinces  in  America.  Yet  there  were  those  to 
come  after  him  who  could  govern  with  the  same  spirit  of  toleration  and 
fairness  that  he  always  manifested  in  behalf  of  those  whom  he  regarded 
as  his  especial  dependencies.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  province  was 
encumbered  with  an  indebtedness  of  £12,000,  and  the  incomplete  con- 
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tract  of  sale  to  the  crown.  His  will  provided  for  the  issue  of  his  first 
marriage  by  the  devise  of  his  estates  in  England  and  Ireland,  which 
yielded  an  annual  revenue  of  £1,500,  and  were  regarded  as  of  greater 
value  than  his  American  properties,  from  which  provision  was  made 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  also  for  his  widow  and  the  children 
of  his  second  marriage.  The  government  of  the  province  and  territories 
he  willed  to  "the  Earls  of  O.xford,  Mortimer,  and  Pawlet,  in  trust,  to 
sell  to  the  crown,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons:  and  his  right  and 
estate  in  the  soil  he  devised  to  other  trustees,  to  sell  such  portion  thereof 
as  should  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  his  debts :  to  assign  to  his 
daughter  Letitia.  and  the  three  children  of  his  son  William,  £10.000 
each;  and  to  convey  the  remainder,  at  the  discretion  of  his  widow,  to 
her  children,  subject  to  an  annuity  to  herself  of  £300." 

Some  of  the  close  questions  of  Penn's  will  were  the  occasion  of  a 
prolonged  contest,  and  finally,  in  17.27,  the  matters  in  dispute  were 
amicably  compromised ;  but  it  was  determined  in  chancery  that  the  tes- 
tator's disposition  of  his  right  to  govern  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
was  void,  from  his  inability  to  make  a  proper  surrender  of  the  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  upon  the  death  of  the  younger  William  Penn.  and  of 
Springett  Penn.  his  son.  the  government  of  the  province  descended  to 
and  de\olved  upon  John.  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn.  Their  proprietor- 
ship continued  from  1718  to  1746.  Keith  retained  the  lieutenant- 
governorship,  and  pro\ed  in  all  respects  a  faithful  public  ser\-ant.  In- 
deed, he  so  ingratiated  himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  of 
their  representatives  in  the  assembly,  that  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  court  of  chancery  in  the  province,  and  also  secured  the  orgam'zation 
of  an  efficient  body  of  militia. 

The  remaining  years  of  Keith's  administration  were  marked  with 
events  of  importance,  and  he  acquitted  himself  with  credit  and  good 
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judgment.  However,  in  1723,  011  account  of  his  attitude  in  relation  to 
the  currency  bill,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  so-called 
proprietary  party,  of  which  James  Logan  was  the  ieader.  Logan  was 
a  power  in  government  circles,  and  a  man  of  influence  among  the  people. 
With  Logan  as  an  enemy,  and  Lloyd  also  against  him,  Keith  was  doomed 
to  downfall.  He  was  removed  from  office  in  July,  1726,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Patrick  Gordon.  One  of  the  best  commentaries  on  his  per- 
sonal and  official  career  was  that  which  came  from  the  pen  of  Franklin, 
in  these  words :  "Differing  from  the  great  body  cf  the  people  whom  he 
governed,  in  religion  and  manners,  he  accjuired  their  esteem  and  con- 
fidence. If  he  sought  popularity,  he  promoted  the  public  happiness; 
and  his  courage  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the  family  may  be  ascribed 
to  a  higher  motive  than  private  interest.  The  conduct  of  the  assembly 
toward  him  was  neither  honorable  nor  politic ;  for  his  sins  against  his 
principles  were  virtues  to  the  people,  with  whom  he  was  deservedly 
a  favorite ;  and  the  house  should  have  given  him  such  substantial  marks 
of  their  gratitude  as  would  have  tempted  his  successors  to  walk  in  his 
steps.  But  fear  of  further  offense  to  the  proprietary  family,  the  in- 
fluence of  Logan,  and  a  quarrel  between  the  Governor  and  Lloyd,  turned 
their  attention  from  him  to  his  successor."  After  his  removal  Keith 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  province,  and  was  elected  to  the  assembly. 
Soon  afterward  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  November  17, 
1749. 

In  1726  Patrick  Gordon  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor.  He 
was  of  English  birth,  and  was  "bred  to  arms,"  having  served  from  his 
youth  to  about  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  having  won  a  high 
reputation  as  a  soldier  and  officer.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
Gordon's  military-  service  was  not  counted  upon  as  of  any  considerable 
value  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  province,  but  he  was  expected 
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ti)  more  cldselv  represent  tlie  interests  of  the  crown,  and  particularly 
the  interests  of  tlie  new  proprietors,  than  his  predecessor.  Nor  was  he 
conversant  with  needs  of  the  people  in  the  proxince.  but  even  that  quali- 
fication was  not  considered  necessary,  as  one  of  the  Penns  was  expected 
to  live  in  America,  and  Gordon  was  merely  the  instrument  in  carrying 
out  the  plans  of  his  superiors,  without  annoying  Uiem  with  the  cares  of 
official  life.  Yet,  during  his  ten  years  in  office.  Gordon  accomplished 
good  works,  and  deserved  credit  therefor.  Death  cut  ofit'  his  career,  as 
he  died  in  Philadelphia.  August  5,  1736. 

When  Gordon  came  into  the  life  of  the  pro\ince  that  which  caused 
the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  proprietors  was  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  German  immigrants.  They  were  chiefly  from  the  Palatine 
regions,  and  while  they  were  industrious  and  law-abiding,  their  number 
was  so  great  that  the  Quaker  element  feared  lest  their  own  power  and 
influence  in  public  affairs  would  be  lost,  and  that  unless  in  some  manner 
restrained  Pennsvlvania  would  become  a  colony  of  aliens.  Several  years 
before  this  time  the  assembly  had  become  alarmed  at  the  increase  in 
foreign  population,  and  had  dexised  measures  to  meet  the  occasion,  but 
now  the  situation  seemed  to  call  for  more  decisive  action.  Under  in- 
structions from  the  ministry,  the  assembly  passed  the  "impolitic  act," 
which  imposed  a  duty  of  forty  shillings  per  capita  on  all  foreigners 
coming  into  the  proxince.  However,  the  rapid  immigration  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  had  the  effect  to  turn  the  course  of  Quaker  opposition  to 
the  Swiss  and  Germans,  "for  the  interests  and  dispositions  of  the  former 
being  ever  antagonistic  to  the  Friends,  the  'foreigners'  were  UK^re  readily 
cajoled,  and  the  odious  law  was  repealed."  By  this  means  the  Quakers 
retained  their  supremacy  in  the  legislature  far  longer  than  they  other- 
wise could  have  done. 

The  current  of  German  immigration  settled  itself  first  in  the  city 
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of  Philadelphia.  Init  soon  beg'an  to  reach  out  to  more  remote  parts.  The 
colonv  at  Germantown  has  been  mentioned,  and  was  the  first  and  most 
important  seat  of  settlement.  Later  on  this  people  branched  out  into  the 
Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  valleys,  establishing  themselves  in  numbers  in 
Easton,  Allentown.  Lebanon,  Reading.  Lancaster,  and  other  places.  Still 
later  thev  spread  out  to  the  westward,  into  the  Susquehanna  valley  and 
beyond  it,  wherever  a  fair  reward  promised  a  return  for  patient  toil. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  as  early  as  1725  there  were  fifty  thousand  Ger- 
man settlers  in  the  province,  and  twenty-five  years  later  they  consti- 
tuted one-third  of  its  entire  population.  In  subsequent  years  they  in- 
creased and  multiplied  until  they  became  a  controlling  power  in  political 
affairs:  not  that  they  were  much  disposed  to  seek  preferment  in  that 
direction  until  within  the  last  few  score  years,  but  were  a  balance  of 
power  whose  allegiance  was  much  sought  by  the  great  political  parties. 

For  many  years  it  was  a  common  remark  that  "as  the  Germans 
vote,  so  goes  the  state,"  and  to  a  great  extent  this  is  still  true.  But  it 
must  be  said  that  in  whatever  period  in  the  history  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  influence  of  the  German  element  always  has  been  for  the  public 
welfare.  Li  early  times  they  were  averse  to  participation  in  political 
afTairs,  and  were  in  a  measure  deprived  of  some  of  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  settlers  from  England.  The  Quakers  felt  it  incumlient  upon  them- 
selves to  retain  a  dominant  influence  and  pov.er  in  the  ]iro\ince,  and 
it  was  not  until  about  the  close  of  the  long  series  of  French  and  English 
wars  that  they  yielded  their  political  power  into  the  hands  of  others. 

The  first  Scotch-L-ish  settlers  began  to  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  soon 
after  1700,  and  from  that  time  their  settlements  increased  rapidlv.  Thev 
were  chiefly  Presbyterians  in  religious  belief,  and  farmers  by  occupa- 
tion. They  were  also  a  hardy,  aggressive  people  and  frequently  found 
themselves  in  collision  with  the  Germans.     For  this  reason  they  were 
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encouraged  b}^  the  proprietary  to  settle  in  tlie  more  western  localities, 
where  the}'  grew  up  large  and  thrifty  families.  \\'hen  the  country  west 
of  the  AUeghanies  was  opened  for  settlement  the  Scotch-Irish  carried 
civilization  into  that  region;  and  they  were  al)le  of  their  own  natixe 
strength  to  withstand  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  and  also,  on  occa- 
sion, to  successfully  resist  the  Indian  attacks  on  the  frontier.  During 
the  French  and  English  wars,  their  service  on  the  western  Ixirder  was 
of  great  value  to  the  welfare  of  the  colonists  eastward  of  them.  They 
were  not  born  fighters,  as  some  writers  would  have  us  understand,  but 
if  occasion  offered,  they  were  equal  to  almost  any  emergency,  whether 
in  aggressive  or  defensive  contest.  Because  they  could  fight,  and  on 
sufificient  provocation  would  fight,  they  were  disliked  by  the  Quakers, 
and  as  peoples  of  opposite  characters  there  was  little  in  common  be- 
tween them. 

In  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  subsequent  to  1725,  and  from 
that  to  the  present  time,  the  Scotch-Irish  have  held  an  important  place, 
and  always  ha\-e  been  regarded  as  factors  for  good.  Their  serxices 
during  the  French  and  English  wars,  and  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, can  never  be  forgotten;  and  during  the  war  of  1861-65  their  de- 
scendants acquitted  themselves  with  honor  on  many  fields  of  battle. 
In  all  generations  of  the  past  this  people  has  been  noted  for  independ- 
ence, self-reliance,  and  straightforward  honesty.  Its  representatives  have 
earned  places  of  distinguislied  prominence  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  .state,  and  nation,  in  the  learned  professions  and  in  the  boundless 
fields  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they  were  frequently  known,  con- 
stituted a  large  and  influential  element  of  provincial  population  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write.  Although  the  gox'ernor's  welcome  was  ex- 
tended to  all  sects  and  nationalities,  the  Friends  were  always  regarded 
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as  the  especial  charges  of  the  proprietor  and  his  successors.  He  was  of 
them,  and  one  of  them,  and  naturally  the  high  places  and  offices  of  trust 
were  to  a  great  extent  filled  hy  them.  In  a  measure  they  kept  aloof 
from  other  sects,  yet  never  held  themselves  above  tlieir  neighbors,  what- 
ever the  creed  of  the  latter  might  be.  Their  influence  always  was  for 
good,  their  institutions  always  were  of  a  high  order,  and  they  ruled 
not  with  a  high  hand,  but  always  that  the  right  might  prevail  and  that 
peace  might  reign  on  e\-ery  hand.  They  were  progressive,  in  a  liberal 
sense,  yet  the  government  of  the  prn\iuce  made  slow  progress  under 
their  ministrations.  They  held  a  majority  in  the  assembly  for  many 
years,  and  it  was  only  upon  the  request  of  the  proprietary  that  they 
yielded  their  strength  to  others  and  accepted  a  minority  in  the  legisla- 
tive tody.  They  opposed  going  to  war  with  enemies,  and  through  their 
refusal  to  establish  a  militia,  or  properly  defend  the  frontiers  in  time 
of  attack,  the  westward  tide  of  settlement  was  much  delayed. 

But  notwithstanding  the  widely  differing  character  of  settlers  who 
peopled  Pennsyhania  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
substantial  progress  was  made,  and  the  population  rapidly  increased. 
In  1729  Chester  county  was  dixided  and  Lancaster  was  organized. 
Twenty  years  passed  before  another  division  of  the  territory  was  made, 
and  then,  in  1749.  York  county  was  set  ofif  from  Lancaster.  In  1750 
Cumberland  county  was  created  from  Lancaster,  and  in  1752  Berks  and 
Northampton  were  formed;  the  former  from  Piiiladelphia,  Bucks,  and 
Lancaster,  and  the  latter  from  Bucks.  Next  came  Bedford,  from  Cum- 
berland, in  1 77 1,  followed  by  Northumberland,  from  parts  of  Lan- 
caster, Cumberland,  Berks,  Bedford,  and  Northampton  in  1772  and 
Westmoreland  from  part  of  Bedford  in  1773. 

In  1732  Thomas  Penn  arrived  in  the  province  and  remained  until 
1741,  living  fashionably  after  the  manner  of  an  English  country  gen- 
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tleman,  lait  did  not  associate  much  witli  tlie  colonists.  \vho  grew  to  dis- 
like him.  John  Peiin.  elder  hrother  of  Thomas,  came  in  1734,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1735.  From  this  time  on,  the  ])roi)rietors  hegan 
to  lose  popularit}-  in  the  province,  and  never  were  they  shown  the  respect 
the  founder  had  received.  The  successors  affected  English  manners, 
and  appeared  to  regard  the  province  simpl}'  as  an  estate — a  source  of 
revenue.  They  took  little  interest  in  puhlic  affairs,  and  generally  re- 
ferred all  matters  to  their  representati\-e,  the  lieutenant  governor. 

Alx)ut  this  time,  however,  puhlic  attention  was  drawn  in  another 
direction.  The  ri\-alry  which  long  had  existed  between  England  and 
France  was  beginning  to  assume  a  serious  aspect  in  their  American 
colonies,  and  already  the  wily  Frenchmen,  through  the  zealous  labors 
of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  were  extending  their  influence  to  the  Indian  occu- 
pants of  the  territory  south  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence river.  In  1733  they  had  established  trading  posts  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio,  with  the  evident  design  to  alienate 
the  Indians  from  the  English.  Their  endeavors,  however,  were  not  fullv 
successful,  as  the  Six  Nations  were  at  enmity  with  the  Canadian  Indians, 
the  latter  being  allies  of  the  French.  Champlain  had  long  before  made 
the  Iroquois  acquainted  with  the  murderous  effects  of  firearms,  and 
tht  whole  people  of  the  Long  House  afterward  hated  lx)th  the  French 
and  their  allies.  However,  the  intrusions  of  the  French  mto  the  territory 
of  Pennsylvania  seemed  to  demand  attention,  ant!  the  treaty  held  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1733  with  the  Six  Nations  was  the  result. 

Besides  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  French  and  their  attempts 
to  win  favor  with  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  western  part  of  the  province, 
the  proprietors  and  the  assembly  were  much  annoyed  by  the  serious 
turn  in  affairs  regarding  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  unwarranted  action  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  assuming  a  more  north- 
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ward  boundary  line  for  liis  own  province  of  J\I?ryland.  To  settle  this 
question  various  expedients  were  resorted  to,  but  abuses  and  violence 
continued  notwitlistanding  the  vigilance  of  Pennsylvania  officers.  In 
this  controversy  Lord  Baltimore  sought  chiefly  to  acquire  territory, 
and  whether  it  came  from  the  lower  counties  comprising  the  Delaware 
district,  or  from  Pennsylvania,  was  quite  immaterial  to  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pennsyh'ania  had  an  interest  in  retaining  a  water  front  on 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Delaware  sought  only  to  retain  the  territory  right- 
fully belonging  to  that  district,  which  then  was-under  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania.  Without  assuming  to  discuss  in  detail  the  merits  of 
this  dispute.  t)r  to  narrate  at  length  the  numerous  acts  of  aggression 
(some  individual,  and  others  instigated  by  Maryland  authorities)  and 
the  measures  taken  to  repel  them,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  con- 
troversy dragged  along  throughout  an  entire  period  of  fourscore  year.-,, 
and  was  not  finally  settled  until  1761. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  under  Penn's  charter  his  pro\-ince  was 
to  be  bounded  south  by  "the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  center  was 
Xew  Castle  and  whose  radius  was  twelve  miles  in  length,  to  be  drawn 
from  north  to  west  till  it  reached  'the  lieginning  of  the  fortieth  degree' ; 
and  thence  the  line  was  to  extend  westward  five  degrees  of  longitude." 
According  to  Lord  Baltimore's  charter,  the  northern  toundary  of  his 
territory  was  to  extend  west  from  that  part  of  Delaware  Bay  "which 
lieth  under  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude."  In  some  respects  this  dif- 
ference in  location  of  boundaries  was  an  honest  one,  yet  the  means 
taken  to  enforce  the  claims,  especially  on  Baltimore's  part,  were  not  jus- 
tifiable. However,  the  matter  was  finally  settled  in  chancery  court  in 
1 761,  when  a  decree  was  rendered  in  favor  of  horizontal  measurement. 
Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  b(jtli  skilled  Englisli  surveyors, 
were  appointed  to  run  the  line.     Their  work  established  what  afterward 
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was  k'nown  as  "Mason  and  Dixun's  line" — the  di\ision  line  in  later 
years  between  the  free  and  slave  slates. 

While  these  forces  from  without  the  province  were  disturbing  the 
peace  and  harmony  within,  other  im])ortant  events  were  taking  place. 
From  1 718  to  1732  the  proprietary  land  of'hce  was  closed,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  neither  Richard  nor  Thomas  Penn  had  attained  his  legal 
majority,  hence  could  not  convey  lands.  In  the  meantime  large  num- 
bers of  settlers  had  come  in  and  seated  themselves  on  such  lands  as  were 
unoccupied  and  best  suited  them.  Says  Egle :  "The  number  of  settlers 
of  this  kintl  entitled  them  to  great  consideration.  Their  rights  accru- 
ing by  priority  of  settlement  were  recognized  by  the  public,  and  passed, 
with  their  improvements,  through  man\-  hands,  in  confidence  that  they 
would  receive  the  proprietar}-  sanction.  ^Nluch  agitation  was  produced 
when  a  pro\incial  proclamation  required  all  who  had  not  obtained  and 
paid  for  warrants,  to  pay  to  the  receiver-general,  within  four  months, 
the  sums  due  for  their  lands,  under  penalty  of  ejectment.  As  a  conse- 
quence great  difficulties  arose;  the  assembly  sought  to  compromise  the 
matter  by  postponing  payment  of  the  pinxiiase  m<_)ney  for  several  years." 

Again,  upon  the  death  of  Hannah  Penn,  and  Springett  Penn,  the 
asseml)ly  assumed  that  Gordon's  authoj-ity  as  lieutenant-goxernor  was 
terminated,  and  therefore  declined  to  act  on  a  message  he  had  sent  to 
that  Ijody.  But  Gordon  was  immediately  reappointed  by  John,  Thomas, 
and  Richard  Penn,  and  was  continued  in  office  until  his  death,  in  August. 
1736,  after  having  served  a  little  more  than  ten  years  with  much  credit 
to  himself,  and  without  having  antagonized  any  of  the  elements  of 
the  province.  His  successor  was  not  immediately  appointeil,  and  during 
the  interim  the  council,  headed  by  Logan,  its  i)resiilent.  performed  the 
duties  de\<jl\ing  upon  the  executixe. 

Sir  George  Thomas  became   lieutenant-governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
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by  appointment,  in  August.  1738,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  May, 
1747.  Tliomas  was  born  at  Antigua  a1)out  1700,  and  was  a  planter  and 
the  son  of  a  planter.  From  1752  to  1766  he  was  governor  of  the  Lee- 
ward and  Carribee  islands.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1766,  and  died 
in  London  in  January,  1775.  On  assuming  the  duties  of  office  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas  undertook  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  with 
^iLirvIand,  but  without  materia!  results  other  than  the  mutual  agreement 
that  the  respective  proprietaries  should  h(ild  and  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
the  lands  occupied  by  themseh-es  and  their  tenants  at  the  date  of  the 
agreement.  During  Thomas"  term,  too,  the  minor  matter  of  land  titles 
growing  out  of  squatter  settlements  was  adjusted. 

The  most  important  e\ent  during  Governor  Thomas'  term  was 
the  open  rupture  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  side  and  France  and 
Spain  on  the  other.  For  many  years  the  rivalry  of  these  powers  for 
supremacy  in  America  had  led  to  Iiostilities  in  their  colonies,  but  before 
this  time  Pennsylvania  had  been  practically  exempt  from  their  disastrous 
effects.  The  declarati(in  of  war  between  England  and  Spain  in  1739 
(France  as  an  ally  of  Spain  was  drawn  into  the  contest)  made  it  neces- 
sary for  Pennsylvania  to  adopt  severe  measures  for  1)oth  offensive  and 
defensive  operations :  and  the  governor  promptly  iu"ged  upon  the  assem- 
bly the  necessity  of  organizing  a  force  of  militia.  To  this  the  Quakers, 
who  held  the  legislative  majority,  would  not  consent,  pleading  in  justi- 
fication of  their  refusal  "their  charter  and  their  consciences."  Li  other 
words,  they  were  "conscientiously  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms"  them- 
.'^elves,  and  they  would  not  sanction  the  prosecution  of  war  measures 
by  voting  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  to  be  used  by  persons  other 
than  of  their  sect.  In  this  obstinate  determination  the  Quakers  were 
supported  by  certain  of  the  German  element,  and  between  them  they 
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lield  tlie  power:  but  it  was  chielly  tlie  Quakers  who  persisted  in  the 
refusal  to  supp(jrt  the  militia  project. 

Failing  with  the  assenibl)-,  Thomas  determined  u\)un  personal  effort, 
and  by  his  own  exertions  in  the  space  of  three  months  he  raised  the 
entire  quota  of  four  hundred  troops  for  the  king's  service.  Many  of 
the  men,  howe\-er.  were  bond-servants,  but  they  were  strong  and  able- 
bodied,  "and  were  willing  to  exchange  their  service  and  freedom  dues 
for  nominal  liberty  and  soldier's  pay."  But  the  occasion  passed  without 
serious  warfare  in  the  colonies  until  ti\e  years  later,  when  England  and 
France  began  their  series  of  wars  which  entled  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  French  power  in  America. 

On  the  present  occasion,  howex'er,  it  was  not  only  the  aggressions 
of  the  French  that  caused  anxiety  in  the  province,  but  the  uneasy  atti- 
tude of  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier,  with  others  nearer  the 
eastern  settled  localities.  For  many  years  the  nati\es  had  complained 
that  they  were  not  fairly  treated  in  the  purchase  of  their  lands,  and 
on  some  occasions  they  assumed  a  threatening  attitude.  Fxidently, 
Penn's  policy  in  treating  with  them  was  not  fully  carried  out  by  the 
agents  of  his  successors  in  the  proprietary.  Moreover,  many  of  those 
who  had  traded  among  the  Indians  had  found  intoxicating  liquors  a 
potent  agent  in  prosecuting  their  traffic  and  swaying  the  savage  mind, 
and  they  used  it  all  too  freely  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  put  upon 
the  practice.  The  somewhat  famous  "Intlian  \\  alk"  was  jjerformed  in 
17,^7,  and  by  it  the  jiroprietors  secured  a  large  and  valuable  tract  of 
land  at  a  very  mo<lerate  compensation.  The  use  of  rum  on  this  occa- 
sion was  not  charge<l,  but  the  Indians  claimed  to  ha\-e  been  "cheated" 
in  the  trrmsaction. 

The  ]iresent  writer  never  has  placed  a  high  estimate  on  the  Indian 
character,  anil,  in  whatever  age  or  condition,  has  regariled  the  average 
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of  that  race  as  little  less  than  barbarians.  Bnt  in  justice  to  the  aboriginal 
occupants  of  the  territory  it  may  l)e  said  that.  low  as  the  latter  may  have 
been  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  humanity,  and  wicked  as  may  have 
been  many  of  their  subsequent  deeds,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  their 
early  treatment  by  the  whites  on  several  occasions  was  calculated  to 
foster  in  the  saxage  breast  any  other  than  feelings  of  the  bitterest  hos- 
tility. Whether  much  importance  should  attach  to  the  treaties  in  which 
the  untutored  savages  were  pitted  against  the  Europeans,  of  whatever 
nation,  is  sometimes  questionable ;  especially  when  we  consider  the  meth- 
ods often  resorted  to  to  induce  the  Indians  to  sign  away  their  domain. 

In  relation  to  the  "Walking  Purchase,"  which  was  long  delayed, 
one  reliable  writer  (Shimmell)  says:  "The  Delawares  complained  that 
the  walk  was  not  fair :  that  instead  of  by  the  compass  across  the  country, 
it  should  have  been  up  the  Delaware  by  the  nearest  path,  as  was  done 
by  William  Penn  and  their  fathers  when  they  tramped  leisurely  together 
for  a  day  and  a  half  to  determine  the  northern  limit  of  Alarkham's  pur- 
chase of  1682.  The  Indians  in  the  party  also  objected  to  the  pace  of 
the  white  walkers,  frequently  calling  to  the  latter  to  zvalk,  not  to  run." 
The  walking  purchase  included  nearly  all  of  Northampton  county,  and 
a  portion  of  Bucks,  Carbon,  Monroe,  and  Pike  counties,  in  all  an  area 
of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  square  miles.  It  is  said  that  four  days 
were  required  by  the  surveyor-general  to  walk  over  the  same  ground 
that  Edward  Marshall  covered  in  a  day  and  a  half;  and  also  that  Jen- 
nings and  Yeates,  who  set  out  on  the  journey  with  him,  were  supposed 
to  have  died  from  the  over-exertion  of  that  occasion. 

From  this  time  the  eastern  tribes  of  the  Delawares  were  restive, 
and  were  held  in  restraint  only  by  the  dominating  Iroquois  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  English.  At  the  request  of  Governor  Thomas,  in  1742, 
the  Iroquois  compelled  the  Delawares  to  remove  to  the  Susquehanna 
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valley.  This  proxed  unfurtunate.  tor  in  that  remote  region  they  were 
brought  more  easily  under  the  French  persuasions:  and  when  the  English 
and  French  wars  were  begun  they  allied  themsehes  to  the  cause  of 
France,  and  spread  desolation  and  death  along  the  western  frontier. 
In  justice,  however,  to  the  proprietors  of  Pennsyhania.  it  may  be  stated 
that  there  was  far  less  cause  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  tlie  Indians  in 
this  province  than  in  a  majority  of  the  other  American  colonies.  If 
the  agents  and  commissioners  of  the  proprietors  in  Pennsyh'ania  were 
chargeable  with  fault  in  dealing  with  the  natives,  there  was  shown  by 
the  higher  authorities  a  disposition  to  right  the  wrong.  As  evidence  of 
this  spirit  of  fairness  it  may  be  said  that  when  it  was  known  that  undue 
advantage  had  been  taken  in  the  walking  purchase  and  other  similar 
transactions,  reparation  was  made  by  the  proper  authorities.  At  the 
council  at  Easton  in  1758,  a  considerable  tract  of  land  on  the  Ohio, 
Allegheny,  Susquehanna,  and  Juniata  rivers,  which  had  been  purchased 
in  1754,  was  restored  to  the  Indians.  This,  however,  was  not  done 
until  after  the  peace  of  1756,  but  had  the  wrong  been  righted  earlier, 
"the  blood  of  Braddock's  soldiers  would  not  have  been  added  to  the  price 
of  the  land." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

From  the  Beginning  of  the  French  and  English  Wars  to  the 
Revolution. 

Previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France 
in  1744,  there  were  numerous  ruptures  of  a  similar  character  on  their 
own  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  no  really  serious  outbreaks  in  their  Ameri- 
can colonies.  In  March  of  the  year  mentioned,  war  was  formally  de- 
clared, and  then  was  begun  the  final  struggle  for  supremacy  in  America 
of  those  great  European  powers.  French  influence  was  craftily  em- 
ployed to  alienate  the  various  tribes  of  the  Delaware  nation  of  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  interior  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  their  efforts  met  with  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities 
of  Pennsylvania  sought  to  make  and  maintain  a  permanent  peace  with 
the  Indians,  but  with  only  partial  success,  until  the  chiefs  and  sachems 
of  the  Six  Nations  (the  Iroquois)  were  assembled  in  a  council  at  Lan- 
caster on  June  22.  The  conference  was  continued  until  July  4,  and 
was  attended  by  Governor  Thomas  in  person,  and  by  commissioners 
representing  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Tlie  Delawares.  also,  were  present, 
but  under  the  restraining  power  of  the  Six  Nations  they  were  kept 
silent.  Far  better  would  it  have  been  if  the  government  of  the  province 
had  recognized  the  Delawares  in  some  manner,  and  placated  them, 
listened  to  their  recital  of  grievance,  and  by  some  substantial  token  had 
given  them  good  assurance  of  friendship.  But  it  was  W'ith  the  mighty 
Iroquois  confederacy  that  the  white  men  did  treat  directly.  True,  they 
were  the  dominant  Indian  power  in  America  at  that  time,  and  held 
the  Delaware  Indians  in  perfect  subjection,  but  in  the  latter  was  a  hidden 
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volcanic  force,  waiting  only  an  opportunity  to  break  forth  and  spread 
desolation  all  through  the  frontier  settlements. 

At  the  council  all  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Iroquois  and  th6 
pro\incial  officials,  growing  out  of  land  treaties  and  other  dealings, 
were  satisfactorily  settled,  and  tlie  Indians  promised  to  guard  the  north- 
ern frontier  and  pre\-ent  an  inxasion  of  Pennsylvania  territory  by  the 
French  and  their  Indian  allies :  but  the  Iroquois  did  not  eng-age  to  pre- 
vent an  uprising  of  the  Delawares  against  the  English ;  they  had  no 
suspicion  that  such  action  was  possible,  but  almost  at  that  very  time 
emissaries  of  the  French  were  at  work  among  the  Delawares.  sowing 
the  seed  of  dissension,  magnifying  the  wrongs  alleged  to  have'l)een  put 
upon  them  by  the  whites,  and  promising  them  the  most  desirable  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  grounds  in  all  the  territory  when  the  dominion  of  France 
should  be  established  in  America. 

For  an  aggressive  campaign  against  the  French  strunglKild  at  Cape 
Breton,  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  attempted  to  unite  the  forces 
of  all  the  colonies,  but  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania  at  first  declined  to 
furnish  its  quota  of  men,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  it  had  not  been 
consulted,  but  in  reality  because  the  Quaker  majority  was  opposed  to 
war;  but  when  the  ])lan  was  approved  by  the  British  ministry,  directions 
were  sent  to  the  provincial  authorities  to  furnish  the  necessary  men  and 
provisions  for  the  expedition.  Tlien  the  assembly  voted  the  sum  of 
£4,000  for  the  purchase  of  1)read,  l)eef.  ]iork.  flour,  wheat,  or  other  grains. 
The  "other  grains"  in  fact  meant  grains  of  gunpowder.  The  majority 
in  the  assembly  would  not  openly  consent  to  the  innx-hase  of  munitions 
of  war,  nor  the  organization  of  an  armed  force,  but  did  e\ade  their 
scruples  by  authorizing  the  purchase  of  "other  grains." 

In  1745  an  attempt  was  made  to  enlist  the  ser\Mces  of  the  Iroquois 
on  the  side  of  the  English,  but  witliout  much  success,  except  with  the 
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Mohawks,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  Colonel  William  Johnson. 
The  Shawnees  on  the  Ohio  were  allied  to  the  French,  and  showed  open 
hostility  to  the  English.  In  1746  it  was  determined  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  Governor  Thomas,  the  as- 
sembly voted  £5.000,  but  would  furnish  no  men  by  direct  provision. 
This  was  done,  however,  by  the  governor,  and  four  companies  of  one 
hundred  men  each  were  sent  at  once  to  Albany.  The  Canada  campaign 
was  abandoned,  but  the  men  were  held  on  the  frontier  nearly  eighteen 
months. 

In  1748  the  war  was  closed  by  the  inefifectual  and  useless  treaity  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  During  the  eight  years  of  nominal  peace  that  fol- 
lowed, lx)th  the  French  and  the  English  made  every  efifort  to  extend 
their  frontier  possessious  and  influence,  the  former  with  the  greater  suc- 
cess. In  addition  to  their  already  established  forts  at  Niagara  and  De- 
troit, they  added  Presque  Isle  (Erie),  Venango,  at  Au  Boeuf,  at  the 
mouth  of  French  creek,  and  finally  built  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  site  of 
Pittsburg,  with  the  evident  design  to  establish  a  line  of  fortifications 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi.  Frequent  de- 
tachments of  French  trooiJs  and  their  Indian  allies  passed  through  along 
this  line  from  Niagara  to  Presque  Isle,  and  thence  to  Venango  and 
Duquesne.  Dark-gowned  Jesuits  hastened  to  and  fro,  everywhere  re- 
cei\-ing  the  respect  of  the  red  men.  and  using  all  their  art  to  magnify 
the  power  of  Rome  and  France. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  a  change  had  come  in  the 
civil  aft'airs  of  the  province.  On  ]May  5,  1747,  the  governor  informed 
the  assembly  of  the  death  of  John  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  of 
his  own  determination  to  resign  his  office  on  account  of  ill  health.  The 
executive  duties  then  de\-oI\-ed  upon  the  council,  of  which  Anthony 
Palmer  was   president,   until  the  arrival   of  James   Hamilton    (son  of 
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Andrew  Hamilton),  wliose  commission  as  lieutenant- goxernor  was  dated 
Xo\ember  ^3,  1748.  Hamilton  lield  office  until  Octoljer.  1754.  a 
period  of  almost  six  \ears,  and  an  era  in  whicli  peace  and  plenty  pre- 
vailed on  every  hantl.  It  was  the  calm.  howe\er.  which  precedes  a 
storm,  and  at  its  end  the  French  and  English  struggle  for  the  mastery 
was  begun  in  earnest. 

The  purchase  of  1749  had  added  a  considerable  tract  to  the  avail- 
able lands  of  the  province,  yet  far  beyond  its  boundaries  the  frontier 
settlements  were  already  established.  "The  progress  of  white  i>opula- 
tion,"  says  Gordon,  "towards  the  west  continued  to  alarm  and  irritate 
the  Indians.  The  new  settlers,  impatient  of  the  delays  of  the  land  office, 
or  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  their  lands,  or  in  search  of  richer  soils, 
sought  homes  in  districts  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  not  been  extin- 
guished. Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  .seated 
themseh'es  on  the  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  Juniata  and  its  trib- 
utaries, in  the  Tuscarora  valley,  in  the  Great  and  Little  coves  formed 
by  the  Kittatinny  and  Tuscarora  hills,  and  at  the  Big  and  Little  Con- 
nolloways.  Some  of  these  settlements  were  begun  before  1740.  and  in- 
creased rapidly  despite  the  complaints  of  the  Indians,  the  laws  of  the 
province,  or  the  proclamations  of  the  government."     (Egle.) 

It  was  not  alone  the  advance  of  the  Scotch-Irish  into  territory  of 
the  Indians  that  disturbed  the  provincial  government.  Alxiut  the  same 
time  a  considerable  colony  of  Xew  Englanders.  claiming  under  the  char- 
ter of  Connecticut,  were  invading  the  northern  Ix-yrders  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  came  prepared  to  defend  their  possessions  against  the  claims  of 
the  Penn  charter,  asserting  that  the  territory  of  Connecticut  extended 
westward  from  Xarragansett  Bay  to  the  Pacific  <x-ean.  In  1733  an 
association,  called  the  Susquehanna  Company,  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  settlement  in  the  Susquehanna  valley  above  the  Blue 
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mountains,  and  at  a  council  with  tlie  Six  Nations  held  in  Albany,  these 
pretenders  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians.  But  the 
known  hostility  of  the  Shawnees,  the  unfriendliness  of  the  Delawares 
and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Six  Nations  in  the  impend- 
ing war,  was  sufficient  reason  for  delay  in  protesting  against  the  action 
of  the  Yankee  claimants. 

In  June.  1754,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonial  as- 
semblies was  held  at  Albau}',  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  secure 
a  continued  alliance  with  all  the  Six  Nations.  Governor  Delancey,  of 
New  York,  presided,  and  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians  who  were  present. 
Governor  Hamilton,  of  Pennsyhania.  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  he 
commissioned  John  Penn  and  Richard  Peters,  of  the  council,  and  Isaac 
Norris  and  P>enjamin  Franklin,  of  the  assembly,  to  represent  that  prov- 
ince at  the  conference.  These  commissioners  carried  with  them  £500 
as  a  prOAincial  present  to  the  Indians.  Xt  the  suggestion  of  Massa- 
chusetts delegates,  a  pmposition  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  was  taken 
into  consideration,  and  a  committee  of  one  from  each  colony  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  plans  for  this  purpose,  the  fertile  mind  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  !ia\ing  already  suggested  that  which  was  finally  adopted.  It 
was  the  forerunner  of  our  federal  constitution ;  but  the  assemblies  re- 
jected it  on  the  ground  that  it  encroached  on  their  liberties,  while  the 
crown  rejected  it,  claiming  that  it  curtailed  the  royal  prerogative  and 
granted  too  much  power  to  the  people. 

A  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  While  England  and  France  were 
nominally  at  peace,  the  American  frontier  was  constantly  harassed  by 
hordes  of  Indians  let  loose  b)-  the  French,  and  the  colonies  continued 
their  appeals  to  the  ministry.  While  the  latter  was  hesitating,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  early  in  1755,  sent  over  General  Edward  Braddock 
with  a  detachment  from  the  armv  in  Ireland.     Braddock  met  the  colonial 
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governors  at  Alexandria,  and  adopted  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  colonies.  Four  expeditions  were  planned.  First,  the  reduction  of 
Nova  Scotia;  second,  the  recovery  of  the  Ohio  valley;  third,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  Fort  Niagara:  and  fourth,  the  capture  of 
Crown  Point.  The  first  of  these  expeditions  was  entirely  successful ; 
the  second,  under  command  of  Braddock,  himself,  was  disastrous  in 
the  extreme.  He  neglected  A\'ashington's  ad\ice  to  send  out  scouts, 
and  when  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne  his  army  was  surprised 
by  the  concealed  enemy  and  was  only  sa\'ed  from  anniliilation  1)\-  Wash- 
ington, who.  upon  the  ^fall  of  Braddock.  assumed  command  and  con- 
ducted the  retreat.  The  expedition  against  Niagara  was  also  unsuc- 
cessful, many  of  Shirley's  men  leaving  him  after  learning  of  Braddock's 
defeat.  The  army  gathered  for  the  attack  upon  Crown  Point  was  only 
partially  successful.  On  the  whole,  the  entire  campaign  of  the  year 
was  disastrous  to  the  English. 

The  action  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  contest  thus  far  progressed  was 
in  every  way  honorable  and  commendable.  The  element  that  chiefly 
dominated  its  political  course  was  now  beginning  to  lose  something 
of  its  influence  and  strength.  New  forces  and  new  elements  were  al>iut 
to  evolve  from  the  masses  of  provincial  population,  and  the  material 
for  leadership  and  safe  control  of  affair.s — civil,  political  and  military — 
was  scattered  in  abundance  throughout  the  region.  The  seat  of  pro- 
vincial operations  was  at  Philadelphia,  then  and  for  many  years  after- 
ward the  largest  and  most  wealthy  municipality  in  .\merica.  \\'hen  it 
became  known  that  Pennsyl\-ania  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  cause 
fur  which  the  colonies  were  contending,  and  that  the  influences  which 
dominated  its  policy  were  waning,  the  whole  country  naturalK-  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  great  city  for  advice  and  leadership  in  the  struggle 
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whicli  ultimately  was  to  result  in  absolute  freedom  for  America,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  republic. 

The  convention  of  the  colonies  at  Albany  in  the  summer  of  1754 
was  an  auspicious  occasion  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Mutual 
pledges  of  support  were  given,  and  the  delegates  from  other  colonies 
were  assured  beyond  question  that  this  province  could  be  depended  upon 
in  the  emergency  of  war.  John  Penn  and  Richard  Peters  could  speak 
for  the  executive,  while  Franklin  and  Norris  were  the  representatives 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  provincial  government.  At  this  time, 
however,  Quaker  influence  was  still  the  dominating  power  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  to  an  extent  swayed  the  action  of  the  executive;  but  now 
an  emergency  was  at  hand.  It  was  not  a  c|uestion  whether  the  Quakers 
should  retain  control  of  the  government,  but  whether  Pennsylvania  ter- 
ritory should  be  overrun  by  a  horde  of  murderous  Indians  and  French 
soldiery.  The  proprietary  itself,  notwithstanding  Quaker  leanings, 
favored  aggressive  and  defensive  warfare.  The  great  masses  of  the 
inhabitants  were  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  take  up  arms.  The  un- 
prejudiced men  of  wealth,  the  business  men,  and  those  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  were  willing  to  contribute  time  and  means  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war ;  but  the  dominant  influence  in  the  assembly  was  stlib- 
bornl}-  inclined  to  shield  itself  behind  its  "conscientious  scruples"  atid 
turn  away  from  the  demands  of  the  people  and  the  best  interests  of 
the  proyince.  This  spirit  was  persisted  in  until  the  Penns  required  that 
the  Quakers  yield  the  legislative  majority  into  other  hands. 

Hamilton  retained  the  lieutenant-go\ernorshi])  until  October,  1754, 
when  he  resigned.  He  had  been  an  efficient  ofticer  in  times  of  peace, 
and  when  the  war  came  he  joined  with  the  element  that  favored  vigorous 
measures  for  the  support  of  the  colonies;  but  advise  as  he  would,  he 
could  neither  control  the  assembly  nor  influence  its  action.     When  in 
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this  year  a  body  of  Virginia  troops  liad  been  driven  from  Pennsyl\ania 
territory  and  their  place  occupied  l)y  the  Frencli.  Hamilton  strongly 
urged  the  assembh'  to  organize  a  militia  in  aid  of  Governor  Dinwiddie 
m  the  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  the  region,  ):)ut  the  assemlily  ques- 
tioned the  in\asion.  ewaded  the  go\-ernor's  requests,  and  adjourned  its 
sitting  rather  than  take  the  necessaiy  action. 

Virginia  then  undertook  the  work  alone,  and  sent  Colonel  Fry 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington  with  a  force  of  three  hundred  men 
to  dislodge  the  French.  They  met  a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  been  sent  out  to  intercept  their  advance,  near  the  Great  Mead- 
ows, and  defeated  them,  but  the  victory  was  won  at  the  cost  of  Fry's 
life.  Washington  then  took  command,  built  Fort  Necessity,  and  with 
his  force,  now  strengthened  by  two  companies  of  regulars,  marched 
forward  to  attack  the  French  in  Fort  Duquesne,  which  had  recently 
been  built.  Washington  himself,  opposed  with  a  stronger  force  than 
his  own,  consequently  fell  back  to  Fort  Necessity  and  proceeded  to 
strengthen  it.  Before  this  was  done,  however,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
French  and  after  a  short,  hard  battle  was  compelled  to  surrender.  When 
the  news  of  the  defeat  reached  Hamilton,  he  con\ened  the  assembly  in 
special  session  on  .\ugust  6,  and  again  asked  for  the  establishment  of 
an  armed  force  for  the  protection  of  the  province,  but  the  assembly  again 
declined  to  act. 

In  October,  Hamilton  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Hunter  Morris, 
eldest  son  of  Lewis  Morris,  chief  justice  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Morris,  on  assmuing  the  duties  of  his  office,  met  a  new  assembly,  to 
which  he  communicated  the  crown's  order  that  that  hod\-  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  other  colonies  in  repelling  the  advancing  cnlumns  of  the 
French.  Acting  on  the  royal  suggestion,  the  assembly  did  jirepare  a 
bill  for  the  issue  of  £40,000  currency,  one-half  of  which  was  for  "the 
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king's  use,"  Init  no  provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of  a  militia 
force.  The  l^ill.  however,  was  so  unsatisfactory  in  some  of  its  provi- 
sions that  the  governor  could  not  sanction  it  unless  modified,  hut  his 
propositions  were  rejected  and  nothing  was  gained. 

Ahout  this  time  the  British  government  determined  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  operations  against  the  French  in  America,  and  give 
the  colonies  more  earnest  support.  To  this  end  two  regiments  of  troops 
from  the  army  in  Ireland  were  sent  o\'er  and  all  the  colonies  were  called 
upon  to  raise  men  and  means  for  vigorous  oi">erations.  Pennsyl\-ania 
was  required  to  collect  three  thousand  men  for  enlistment  "to  be  placed 
at  the  disixisal  of  a  commander-in-chief  of  rank  and  capacity";  "to  sup- 
ply the  Irish  troops  with  provisions,  and  to  furnish  all  the  necessaries 
for  the'  sokliers  landed  or  raised  within  the  pro\-ince:  to  prox'ide  the 
officers  with  the  means  of  tra\eling,  for  impressing  carriages,  and  quar- 
tering troops.  And  as  there  were  'local  matters,  arising  entirely  within 
lier  government,  his  majesty  expected  the  charges  thereof  to  l)e  borne 
by  his  subjects  within  the  pro\-yice,  whilst  articles  of  more  general  con- 
cern would  be  charged  upon  a  common  fund  to  be  raised  from  all  the, 
colonies  of  North  .Vmerica."  " 

Tin's  expression  of  his  majesty  was  a  direct  intimation  tliat  the 
expenses  of  the  French  and  English  war  were  ultimately  to  be  charged 
upon  the  American  colonies,  but  little  attention  was  gi\-en  the  matter  at 
that  time.  The  requirement  for  the  occasion  was  sufficient  to  arouse  a 
bitter  feeling  between  tb.e  lieutenant-governor  and  the  assembly,  and 
in  this  case  the  refusal  of  the  executive  to  lay  loefore  that  hndy  the 
royal  instructions  placed  tlie  fault  at  his  door,  rather  than  with  the  legis- 
lature. There  was  an  evident  lack  of  faith  between  the  assembly  and 
the  executive,  and  the  breach  was  widened  by  the  refusal  of  the  latter 
to  comply  with  a  just  demand  upon  him.     The  assembly  purported  to, 
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and  in  fact  did,  represent  tlie  people  and  interests  of  the  province,  while 
the  lieutenant-go\'ernor  was  merely  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors  to  carry  out  their  own  desires  and  tlie  wishes  of  tiie  crown. 

Having  been  refused  the  pri\-ilege  to  examine  the  crown's  direc- 
tions to  the  gON'ernor,  the  assembly  asked  for  proprietary  instructions, 
but  Morris  denied  the  right  to  do  this,  and  gave  that  liod}'  no  satisfac- 
tion whatever.  Still,  as  evidence  that  the  assembly  was  disposed  to 
oliey  the  royal  ortlers  "in  all  things  not  forbidden  by  their  consciences," 
that  body  resolved  to  borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the  house,  the  sum  of 
£5,000  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the  king's  troops 
on  their  arrival ;  but  no  provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of  a 
militia  force.  The  assembly  was  still  "conscientiously  scrupulous"  on 
that  point,  and  adhered  to  the  principle  with  remarkable  if  not  com- 
mendable persistence.  These  were  some  of  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed in  Pennsylvania  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  they  account 
in  a  measure  for  the  seeming  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  pro\-ince  to 
furnish  men  and  means  and  gi\-e  proper  defense  to  its  territory  during 
the  early  years  of  the  struggle. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  howe\'er,  from  what  has  lieen  narrated' 
in  Jireceding  paragraphs  that  the  people  of  Penns\l\ania  were  utterly 
neglectful  in  protecting  tlie  province  when  its  territory  was  in\aded  by 
an  firmed  foe.  Personal  patriotism  was  never  more  clearly  shown  than 
durilig  this  trying  time  of  adversity — perhaps  perversity  would  more 
accurately  describe  the  actions  of  the  executive  and  the  assembly  in  con- 
tinuallv  quarreling  when  the  very  safety  of  the  province  was  threatened. 
During  this  time  many  independent  companies  were  organized,  armed 
and  ecpiipped  for  the  public  defense,  and  that  splendid  body  of  defend- 
ers known  as  ihe  "associators"  was  beginning  to  take  material  form. 
These  companies  were  prepared  for  service  at  private  expense,  through 
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motives  of  pure  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  wlien  occasion  offered  they 
gave  good  account  of  tliemseh'cs  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  were  con- 
stantly on  the  frontier;  some  of  them  served  with  Braddock's  ill-fated 
expedition,  and  others  with  the  troops  in  New  York  and  Virginia. 

The  events  in  detail  of  Braddock's  expedition  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne  are  not  necessary  here.  It  was  planned  with  care,  but  by  recently 
arrived  officers,  who  knew  little  of  the  geographical  conditions  in  the 
pro\-ince,  and  still  less  of  methods  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  French 
anil  Indians.  Braddock  had  been  told  this,  but  he  ignored  all  advice, 
and  was  more  solicitous  concerning  the  carriages  and  other  conveniences 
of  travel  fur  his  officers  than  in  accepting  information  from  provincials. 
Franklin  succeeded  in  quieting  the  apprehensions  regarding  means  of 
convexance,  and  in  t\\-o  weeks'  time  provided  all  the  wagons  and  pack- 
horses  needed  for  the  movements  of  the  army.  In  doing  this  Franklin 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  strategv',  and  to  flatter  the  British  com- 
mander into  good  hum(.)r;  and  Franklin  possessed  the  necessary  tact  for 
the  occasion,  secured  all  the  conveyances  that  were  required,  and  caused 
a  good  amount  of  currency  to  be  circulated  in  the  province. 

When  Braddock's  army  arrived  in  Pennsylvania  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral required  that  roads  be  cut  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  troops  and 
supplies  into  the  western  region,  and  Braddock  himself  demanded  the 
establishment  of  a  post  between  Philadelphia  and  Winchester,  the  quota 
cif  men  called  for  from  Pennsylvania,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  general 
fund  raised  for  the  public  service.  To  meet  this  unusual  though  not 
unexpected  demand,  the  assembly  met  on  March  17  and  made  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a  mail  route,  the  opening  of  roads,  and  applied 
themselves  to  work  of  raising  funds,  but  gave  no  direct  enctjuragement 
to  the  organization  of  a  military  force. 

Braddock   established   military   headquarters  at   Fort   Cumberland, 
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on  Wills  creek,  and  fiDin  there  hegan  his  advance  on  F'ort  Duquesne 
on  June  8.  0\\  ing  to  numerous  delays  the  battle  was  not  opened  until 
July  9.  and  then,  hax'ing  tlisregarded  the  ad\'ice  nf  the  prt)\'incial  offi- 
cers, his  attacking  forces  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  and  subjected 
to  a  terribly  destructive  tire  from  the  concealed  French  tnxips.  and  the 
merciless  onslaughts  of  their  Indian  allies.  The  result  was  horrible. 
;'nd  the  sacriticc  of  life  without  parallel  in  warfare  at  that  time.  The 
provincial  troops  had  become  scattered  through  the  dense  woods,  and  by 
resorting"  to  methods  enii)loyed  by  the  enemy,  lighting  at  will,  from  be- 
hind trees  and  logs,  did  some  effective  work.  After  the  fall  of  Brad- 
dock.  \\'ashington  coxered  the  retreat,  and  sa\'ed  the  remnant  oi  the 
army  from  certain  annihilation. 

.\fter  the  defeat.  Dunbar,  in  command  of  the  British  forces,  pro- 
posed to  return  viith  his  troops  t<:)  Philadel])hia.  but  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest oi  the  assembl}-  consented  to  remain  on  the  fnuitier.  Governor 
Shirley,  on  succeeding  to  the  command  of  all  the  forces  in  the  colonies, 
at  first  (irdered  Dunbar  to  strengthen  his  army  and  renew  the  attack  on 
Fort  Du(iuesue.  but  afterward  withdrew  the  troops  from  I'ennsylvania, 
thus  lea\ing  this  province,  also  Maryland  and  X'irginia.  open  to  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy.  Xow  left  tlefenseless.  the  Pennsylvania  assembly 
was  forced  to  act.  and  promptl}'  voted  a  le\y  of  £50.000  for  the  king's 
use  ))}•  a  tax  on  all  estates,  including  the  proprietor's.  This  was  not 
relished  by  the  go\-ernor,  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  proprietary 
will,  hence  the  bill  was  returned. 

Tlie  I'Vench  hail  expected  another  attack  and  were  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  British  troops  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  province. 
The  frontier  was  now  unprotected  and  the  enemy  (|uickly  took  advan- 
tage of  the  o])portunity.  ravaging  the  Ixirder  settlements,  carrying  their 
depredations    into   the   Suscjuelianna    valley,    and    even    threatening   the 
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more  populcius  districts  farther  east.  By  Xoveniber  they  had  forced  a 
passage  across  the  Bkie  mountains  into  Lancaster,  Berks,  and  North- 
ampton counties,  and  still  the  assemhl}'  had  refused  to  \'ote  an  appro- 
priation for  the  defense  of  the  province.  In  this  emergency  the  pro- 
prietary offered  £5,000  for  the  common  defense,  to  be  collected  from 
tlie  quit-rents,  but  this  the  assembly  declined  except  as  a  free  gift.  That 
hotly  did  now  tardily  \-ote  an  issue  of  £30,000  in  bills  of  credit,  based 
upon  the  e.xcise,  and  this  was  approved  i)y  the  governor. 

In  the  meantime  the  manifest  indifference  of  the  assembly  had 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  people  who  were  willing  to  defend  the 
territory  and  honor  of  Pennsyh'ania.  Many  public  meetings  were  held 
in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  frontier.  In  some  places  the  assembly 
majorit}-  \\as  held  uj)  to  public  ridicule,  and  resolutions  were  passed 
proposing  by  personal  force  to  compel  that  body  to  adopt  suitable  meas- 
ures for  the  common  defense.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion  the  dead  bodies 
of  victims  of  Indian  rapacity  were  hauled  about  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  were  placed  in  cUjorways  of  the  house  of  assembly,  placard- 
ed to  the  effect  that  they  were  "the  \ictims  of  the  Quaker  policy  of  non- 
resistance." 

In  their  policy  the  Quakers  were  not  wholly  to  blame.  They  were 
not  altogether  unwilling  to  defend  the  province,  for  there  were  among 
them  many  men  as  loyal  and  patriotic  as  those  of  any  other  creed;  but 
the  assembly  did  hope  and  had  the  right  to  expect  that  the  proprietary 
itself  would  bear  at  least  a  small  part  of  the  burden  of  expense  without 
an  ultimate  tax  on  the  resources  of  the  people.  Even  now  the.  pro- 
prietary interests  were  equal  to  all  others  and  it  was  only  fair  that  their 
owners  should  be  chargeable  with  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 

This  was  the  view  of  the  assembly,  but  it  was  not  a  full  justifica- 
tion for  refusal  to  act  when  the  safety  of  the  province  was  threatened. 
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However,  after  much  delay  and  luss  of  property  and  life,  the  assembly 
did  establish,  at  an  expense  of  £85.000,  a  chain  of  forts  and  otiier  de- 
fenses from  the  Delaware  ri\er  to  the  ^ilaryland  line.  f(jllowing  the 
course  of  the  Kittatinny  hills.  The  defenses  were  erected  at  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  passes  and  each  w-as  garrisoned  with  \olunteers.  These 
measures  protected  the  eastern  portions  of  the  province,  but  the  frontiers 
were  left  to  care  for  themselves.  The  Moravians  fortified  their  own 
])rincipal  towns  and  took  up  arms  in  their  defense,  while  the  Scotch- 
Irish  settlers  down  in  the  southern  localities  always  were  able  to  care  for 
themselves.  The  German  element  along  the  frontier  retired  to  the  pro- 
tected localities  or  withstood  as  best  they  could  the  ravages  of  the  In- 
dians. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Pennsylvania  at  the  close  of  1755  was 
not  specially  gratifying,  but  private  enterprise  and  personal  patriotism 
had  accomplished  many  things  which  should  have  been  done  by  the 
authorities,  (loverncjr  .Morris  and  the  assembly  were  still  at  variance, 
and  the  province  really  had  done  little  in  its  own  defense.  In  the  spring 
of  1756  Morris  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  each  Indian 
captured  and  delixered  o\er  at  any  of  the  forts,  and  for  scalps  taken, 
whether  of  males  or  females.  This  was  regarded  as  a  measure  of  neces- 
sity, but  it  gave  offense  to  the  assemlily.  lieing  the  ver\-  reverse  of  the 
treatment  the  Quakers  would  have  given  the  offending  Indians.  The 
measure  was  generally  a])pro\ed.  howexer,  as  it  stimulated  more  de- 
termined action  among  the  frontier  rangers,  but  it  did  not  add  to  the 
go\ernor's  popularity. 

While  still  in.  i:>ffice,  ("jovernor  Morris,  with  the  aid  of  Colonel  John 
Armstrong,  planned  an  attack  upon  the  Indian  town  of  Kittanning,  a 
noted  stronghold  ;uid  one  from  which  numerous  war  parties  had  been 
■-ent  out  against  the  white  settlements.     The  details  of  the  expedition 
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were  carried  uut  witii  great  secrecy,  and  were  under  tlie  cliarge  of  Colonel 
Armstrong,  Captains  Hamilton,  Mercer,  Ward  and  Potter  and  a  force 
of  three  hundred  efficient  \-olunteer  riflemen.  On  September  8  Arm- 
strong's men  attacked  and  destroyed  the  place,  killed  many  of  its  occu- 
pants and  made  several  captives.  It  was  the  first  salutary  lesson  taught 
the  dusky  enemies  of  the  province  and  ga\-e  them  an  excellent  under- 
standing of  the  true  fighting  qualities  of  Pennsylvania  troops.  Captain 
Mercer  (afterwards  Generaf)  was  severely  wounded,  but  was  carried 
away  safely  by  his  men.  Philadelphia  was  much  elated  by  this  victory 
and  regarded  it  as  the  especial  achievement  of  its  own  people.  Arm- 
strong was  made  the  recipient  of  many  congratulations  and  was  pre- 
sented with  a  medal  by  the  corporation  of  the  city. 

The  destruction  of  Kittanning  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Indians, 
and  the  few  who  escaped  fled  for  protection  to  Fort  Duquesne.  The 
event  also  encouraged  similar  attacks  in  other  directions  until  the  sav- 
ages were  driven  back  to  the  borders.  On  November  8  following  a 
council  was  held  at  Easton,  lasting  nine  days,  and  the  matters  in  differ- 
ence between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  were  discussed  and  settled. 
Had  this  been  done  a  little  earlier,  and  the  Indians  placated  as  they 
then  were,  many  of  the  frontier  depredations  would  not  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

William  Denny  succeeded  Morris  as  lieutenant-guvernor  in  August, 
1756.  The  change  was  at  first  welcomed  by  the  people,  but  when  the 
new  incumbent  declared  his  purpose  to  adhere  to  proprietary  instruc- 
tions the  friendly  feeling  was  abruptly  ended.  During  his  two  years 
in  office  Denny  accomplished  much  good,  and  under  him  and  the  pro- 
vincial commissioners  an  army  of  1,400  men  was  raised  and  equipped 
for  active  service,  and  this  practically  without  aid  from  the  assembly. 
This  force  comprised  twenty-five  companies  of  which  eight  were  sta- 
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tioiied  at  Fort  Augusta,  under  command  of  Major  James  Burd.  This 
was  known  as  the  "Augusta  regiment."  The  Second  Battalion,  so 
called,  comprised  eight  companies  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Armstrong, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  territory  west  oi  the  Susquehanna  river,  where 
the  command  was  divided  and  stationed  at  convenient  points  for  pro- 
tecting that  region.  Tlie  Third  Battalion  comprised  nine  companies 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Conrad  \\'ei.ser,  and  was  in  like  manner 
divided  and  stationed  where  its  services  were  most  required. 

The  year  1757  witne.ssed  many  events  of  imi^rtance  in  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  yet  the  hostile  relations  of  England  and  France,  with 
the  Indian  depredations  within  the  pro\  ince,  were  the  principal  sub- 
jects for  discussion  and  action  among  the  inhabitants.  The  military 
force  organized  the  previous  }  ear  in  a  measure  restrained  the  Indians, 
but  the  council  held  at  Lancaster  in  ]\tay  did  not  restore  peace  on  the 
border.  Cumberland,  Berks,  Lancaster  and  Northampton  counties  were 
subject  to  frequent  invasion  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and 
on  one  occasion  a  party  of  Indians  and  a  few  French  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing their  depredations  within  thirty  miles  of  Philadelphia.  During  this 
period  business  was  almost  at  a  standstill,  travel  was  abandoned  and 
the  hardy  farmer  in  the  fields  performed  his  accustomed  labors  with 
his  rifle  within  reach. 

Gordon,  in  commenting  on  the  prevailing  conditions  at  this  time, 
says  there  was  a  want  of  ability  and  energy  in  the  constituted  authorities 
and  the  i)eople  of  the  province;  but  the  people  laid  the  fault  at  the  door 
of  the  assenibly;  the  assembly  found  fault  with  the  executive,  while 
the  British  government,  having  serious  troubles  at  home,  charged  all  the 
colonies  with  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  cause  for  which  England  was  con- 
tending. Gordon  also  says  that  "united  councils  and  well-directed  efforts 
might  have  driven  the  barbarians  to  their  savage  haunts,  but  that  im- 
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bccility  distinguished  tlie  British  ministers  and  otificers  and  discord 
paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  pro\'inces,  especially  that  of  Pennsylvania." 

In  1758  William  Pitt  entered  the  councils  of  George  II  as  actual 
though  not  nominal  chief  of  the  ministry,  and  then  England  flung  her- 
self in  deadly  earnest  into  the  contest.  In  that  year  Fort  Duquesne  was 
captured  by  an  English  and  provincial  army,  its  garrison  having  re- 
treated before  the  resistless  force  of  determined  men  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  lower  counties.  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  North- 
ward, Fort  Frontenac  was  siezed  by  Colonel  Bradstreet  and  other  ^•ic- 
tories  prepared  the  way  for  grander  success  in  1759.  The  cordon  was 
broken  but  Fort  Niagara  still  held  out  for  France;  still  the  messengers 
ran  forward  and  backward,  to  and  from  Presque  Isle  and  Venango. 

By  far  the  most  important  contest  of  the  year  was  the  western  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Duquesne  under  command  -  of  General  John 
Forbes,  whose  army  consisted  of  nearly  nine  thousand  men,  including 
the  British  regulars.  The  troops  from  the  lower  counties  and  the  prov- 
inces rendezvoused  at  Winchester,  while  the  Pennsylvanians,  under  Col- 
onel Boquet,  assembled  at  Raystown.  When  the  plans  for  the  expe- 
dition were  perfected,  the  army  proceeded  to  invest  the  country  so 
recently  overrun  with  French  soldiers  and  marauding  Indians,  but  owing 
to  various  causes  the  advance  was  slow. 

About  the  middle  of  September  the  provincial  troops  under  Colonel 
Washington  joined  the  main  army  and  at  Loyalhanna  Boquet  erected 
a  fort.  From  this  point  Major  Grant  was  sent  forward  with  a  detach- 
ment of  eight  hundred  riflemen  to  ascertain  the  position  and  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  morniiig  of  September  21st  his  forces  were 
unexpectedly  attacked  by  an  overpowering  number  of  the  enemy.  The 
men  fought  fiercely  but  were  forced  backwartl  before  the  terrible  rush 
of  the  French   and   Indians,   and   the  arrival   of   reinforcements   under 
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Major  Grant  was  not  sufficient  to  check  their  progress.  For  the  time 
the  French  were  successful,  but  the_\-  did  not  follow  up  their  \ictor}-. 
When  Forbes  and  his  army  reached  Lo}alhanna  he  at  once  pressed  on 
toward  Fort  Duquesne  and  ^\hen  \\  ithin  a  few  miles  of  that  place  he 
was  chagrined  to  learn  that  the  French  had  destroyed  their  works, 
abandoned  their  position  and  retired  before  his  approach.  Four  days 
later  the  British  and  provincials  took  possession  of  the  place,  and  on 
the  charred  ruins  of  Fort  Duquesne,  Fort  Pitt  was  built. 

The  fall  of  Fort  Duquesne  ended  t.he  contest  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ohio,  but  Venango  and  P'resque  Isle  were  still  held  by  the  French. 
With  the  retirement  of  the  French  their  Indian  allies  withdrew  them- 
selves to  other  localities.  In  October  another  treat}-  was  held  at  Easton 
between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Delawares.  and  commissioners  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  George  Crogan,  who  li\ed  with  Sir 
William  Johnson  among  the  Mohawks,  also  was  present.  The  object 
of  this  conference  was  to  arrange  a  peace  with  Delawares  and  Ohio 
river  Indians,  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  more  of  their  lands,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  influence  of  the  Si.x  Nations  with  the  Delawares 
was  still  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  latter  in  their  disposition  to  wage 
war  upon  the  English.  At  the  council.  Teed}uscung,  who  spoke  for 
the  Indians  of  this  proxince.  is  said  to  ha\e  "supported  his  position  with 
dignity  and  firmness,"  in  answer  to  the  alleged  insults  of  the  Si.x  Na- 
tions, but  in  fact  the  wily  chieftain  assumed  that  his  people  were  now 
freed  from  their  obligations  to  the  Iroquois,  and  no  longer  suljject  to 
their  dictation,  as  they  were  removed  to  the  regions  south  of  the  country 
of  the  Senecas  and  in  a  measure  were  protected  b\-  the  latter.  The 
Senecas  were  the  nmst  warlike  and  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Six 
Nations  and  were  much  inclined  to  take  up  arms  under  the  French 
standard.      Thev   were   restrained    frtmi   doing  so   only    from   the   fact 
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that  they  could  not  make  war  upon  their  Ijretliren  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy. The  treaty,  however,  accomplished  good  results  and  the 
western  Indians  promised  to  remain  neutral  and  not  again  take  up  arms 
against  the  English. 

In  1759  still  heavier  blows  were  struck.  Wolfe  assailed  Quebec, 
the  strongest  of  all  the  French  strongholds.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
Prideaux,  with  two  thousand  British  and  provincial  troops,  accompanied 
by  Sir  William  Johnson  with  one  thousand  of  his  faithful  Iroquois, 
sailed  up  Lake  Ontario  and  laid  siege  to  Fort  Niagara.  Soon  the  life- 
bought  victory  of  Wolfe  gave  Quebec  to  the  triumphant  Britons. 

Still  the  French  clung  to  their  colonies  with  desperate  but  failing 
grasp,  and  it  was  not  until  September,  1760,  that  Vaudreuil  surrendered 
Montreal,  and  with  it  Detroit,  Venango,  Presque  Isle  and  all  the  other 
posts  within  his  jurisdiction.  This  surrender  was  ratified  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  England  and  France  in  February,  1763,  which  ceded 
Canada  to  the  former  power.  The  struggle  was  over.  Forever  de- 
stroyed was  the  prospect  of  a  French  peasantry  inhabiting  the  productive 
valleys  of  Pennsylvania;  of  baronial  castles  crowning  its  mountain 
heights;  of  a  gay  French  city  overlooking  the  lake  or  the  great  river  of 
the  province. 

In  October,  1759,  James  Hamilton  succeeded  Denny  as  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia  and  a  son 
of  Andrew  Hamilton,  It  was  expected  that  he  would  represent  the  pro- 
prietors with  greater  firmness  than  his  predecessor,  who  had  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  the  assembly  and  approved  the  currency  bill,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  the  province  to  organize  and  arm  troops  for 
service  during  the  later  years  of  the  war. 

With  peace  once  more  restored  within  our  borders  Pennsylvania 
entered  upon  a  new  era  in  its  history.     The  frequent  passage  of  troops 
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across  the  territory  in  all  directions  had  acquainted  the  people  with  the 
\ast  extent  of  land  within  the  province,  and  also  had  made  known  to 
them  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  the  numerous  river  valleys  lying  to  the 
westward.  It  was  then  that  the  populous  districts  of  the  east  began 
to  branch  out  toward  the  west,  the  settlers  traveling  sometimes  in  fam- 
ilies and  again  in  colonies  of  adventurous  i^eople  determined  uix>n  making 
homes  in  the  new  regions.  There  was  no  longer  any  need  for  a  large 
armed  force  and  the  numlier  of  men  was  soon  reduced  from  more  than 
two  thousand  seven  lunulred  to  one  hundred  and  tifty,  including  officers. 
These  were  employed  in  transporting  provisions  from  Fort  Niagara 
and  in  garrison  duty  at  Presque  Isle  and  LeBoeuf,  at  Fort  Allen  and 
Fort  Augusta. 

The  peace  which  followed  the  war  between  England  and  France 
was  brief.  In  176J  war  with  Spain  was  declared  and  the  safety  of  the 
province  was  again  threatened.  In  the  general  alarm  which  followed 
the  asseml)ly  convened  and  \oted  an  approi)riati()n  of  £5.000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fort  on  Mud  Island,  near  tl-e  mouth  of  Schuylkill,  on 
the  site  where  Fort  Mifflin  was  afterward  Iniilt.  This  period  passed, 
hiiwever.  without  serious  results.  A  jieace  was  soon  arranged  and  the 
people  of  Pennsyhania  had  only  to  give  attention  to  the  increasing  un- 
easiness of  the  western  Indians  who  hovered  on  the  l^orders  and  evi- 
dently were  planning  an  outbreak. 

Xotwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  the  French  these  trilics  re- 
membered them  with  affection,  and  were  still  disposed  to  wage  war 
upon  the  English.  The  celebrated  Pontiac,  of  the  Ottawas,  and  Ki}a- 
suta,  (if  the  Senecas,  united  nearly  all  of  these  tribes  in  a  league  against 
the  red-coats,  immediately  after  the  ad\ent  of  the  latter,  and  as  no  such 
confederation  had  been  formed  against  the  French,  the  action  must  be 
assigned  to  some  cause  other  than  mere  hatred  of  all  civilized  intruders. 
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In  May,  1763,  the  league  surprised  nine  out  of  twelve  English  posts  and 
massacred  their  garrisons.  Detroit,  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  alone  es- 
caped surprise  and  each  successfully  resisted  a  siege,  in  which  branch 
of  war  the  Indians  were  almost  certain  to  fail.  Venango,  LeBoeuf 
and  Presque  Isle,  with  the  chain  of  stockades  west  of  the  Ohio,  fell  be- 
fore the  merciless  attack  of  the  savages. 

The  ravages  of  the  Indians  called  for  prompt  action  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  suppress  them,  .\tout  the  last  of  August  the 
Lancaster  county  volunteers  met  and  defeated  a  party  of  savages  at 
Muncey  Creek  hill.  About  the  same  time  Colonel  Armstrong  with  three 
hundred  volunteers  destroyed  two  Indian  villages  and  drove  their  occu- 
pants from  the  region.  Colonel  Boquet  with  about  five  hundred  regi- 
mental soldiers,  and  six  companies  of  Lancaster  and  Cumljerland  county 
rangers,  about  two  thousand  in  all,  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt. 
While  working  his  way  through  the  rough  country  he  drove  the  Indians 
from  Fort  Ligonier  and  then  set  out  to  Fort  Bedford,  where  his  arrival 
was  welcomed  by  the  distressed  families  gathered  there.  The  relief  of 
Fort  Pitt  was  more  difficult,  for  Boquet  was  to  gi\-e  battle  to  a  strong 
force  of  savages  and  overcome  Indian  cunning  with  provincial  strategy. 
This  he  did,  but  with  a  loss  of  alx)ut  fifty  of  his  own  men.  In  a  fierce 
battle  he  defeated  the  besieging  party  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Ohio 
river,  but  as  one  blockhouse  or  settlement  was  relieved  another  would 
be  attacked  until  the  entire  western  portion  of  the  province  seemed  com- 
pletely overrun  with  murderous  bands  of  savages.  The  as.sembly  was 
slow  to  act  and  by  its  delay  many  lives  were  lost  and  much  property 
was  destroyed. 

The  situation  at  length  became  desperate,  and  in  each  county  men 
were  compelled  to  organize  themselves  into  companies  for  the  defense 
of  their  homes  and  lives.    All  appeals  to  the  assembly  and  the  proprietary 
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liad  been  in  vain,  deneral  Amlierst's  rebuke  and  severe  criticism  upon 
that  body  was  wasted  trutli  For  two  long  years  the  "especial  wards" 
of  the  Quakers  were  permitted  to  roam  ruthlessly  over  the  territory  and 
wreak  vengeance  upon  defenseless  homes  without  one  action  on  the  part 
of  the  provincial  government,  except  a  stream  of  explanations  in  excuse 
for  its  conduct. 

At  last  other  forces  and  powers  were  compelled  to  act  in  the  interest 
of  humanitv.  Generals  Gage  and  Bradstreet  were  directed  to  sweep 
the  infested  territory  with  a  force  sufficient  to  carrv  terror  into  the  savage 
heart  and  stav  the  murd.erous  horde.  In  August.  1764.  Bradstreet's 
armv  proceeded  into  the  western  country  and  by  a  show  of  force,  coupled 
with  a  determined  attitude,  and  almost  without  the  discharge  of  a  gim. 
brought  the  Indians  to  terms.  This  could  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  Pennsylvania  assembly  and  proprietary  had  there  been  a  concert  of 
action  and  harmony  of  interest  between  them.  It  could  have  been  almost 
done  hv  the  Scotch-Irish  influence,  the  viilunteer  rangers,  and  the  fight- 
ing Germans,  had  they  been  given  any  encouragement  whatever  from 
the  powers  in  con.trol ;  but  they  were  embarrassed,  and  confused,  and 
almost  distracted  by  the  inaction  of  those  who  should  have  been  fore- 
most in  providing  means  for  the  jirotection  of  the  province  and  its 
inhabitants. 

The  suppression  of  Pontiac's  league  was  the  closing  of  an  era  in 
the  civil  history  of  Pennsylvania.  'Hie  people  who  bore  the  burden 
of  war  and  taxation  during  the  preceding  years  had  lost  confidence  in 
their  proprietary  and  the  assembly ;  and  now  that  jieace  was  restored 
they  began  to  look  for  relief  from  the  oppressions  put  uuon  them  by 
an  unsympathetic  government  at  home  and  abroad.  The  means  by 
which  this  could  be  accomplished  had  not  been  determined,  had  not 
become  visible,  but  it  was  at  hand  within  a  few  years  of  its  develop- 
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ment  into  organism.  It  had  been  liinted  at  in  the  royal  instructions  for 
provincial  government  at  an  earlier  time,  Imt  net  until  the  fall  of  1764 
did  Great  Britain  openly  declare  the  policy  which  was  eventually  to  free 
Pennsylvania  from  proprietary  rule  and  the  "religious  scruples"  of  a 
misguided  assembly  majority. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Troubles  With  Connecticut. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  French  doininion  in  America,  and  after 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Indians  from  Pennsylvania  as  the  closing 
chapter  in  Pontiac's  war.  the  settlers  who  had  been  compelled  to  flee 
for  safetv  returned  to  their  abandoned  homes  and  resumed  the  arts  of 
peace.  They  had  sufifered  much  from  the  recent  disturbances,  and 
had  much  to  recover.  But  theirs  was  virgin  soil,  and  waited  only  the 
patient  effort  of  the  husbandman  to  yield  a  rich  return  for  his  labors. 
Peace  and  prosperity  seemed  to  pre\ai]  on  every  liantl.  and  so  far  as 
their  world  of  domestic  action  was  concerned,  no  cloud  dimmed  the 
horizon. 

The  next  few  years  following  the  principal  events  referred  to,  wit- 
nessed a  marvelous  growth  in  population  in  the  province,  and  in  that 
time  the  outposts  of  civilized  settlement  were  extended  almost  into  its 
remotest  corners.  From  the  eastward  the  settlers  were  largely  from 
this  province  and  the  lower  counties :  on  the  south  they  came  from  ]\Iary- 
land  and  \'irginia,  while  from  the  north  and  northeast  they  came  from 
New  York  and  New  England.  The  so-called  Connecticut  colony  was 
the  occasion  of  considerable  disturbance  in  Pennsylvania  history  about 
this  time,  and  resulted  in  what  was  known  as  the  "Pemiamite  and  Yankee 
war." 

It  must  be  assumed  that  tlie  contention  of  the  Connecticut  was 
based  on  the  iionest  belief  that  the  lauds  they  occupied  and  acquired 
from  the  Indians  were  a  part  of  Connecticut  territory,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  must  ha\e  known  that  the  lands  were  held  and  claimed  under 
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the  king's  grant  to  William  Penn.  And  they  must  have  known,  also, 
that  in  order  to  reach  those  lands  they  must  cross  the  territory  of  the 
province  of  New  York.  Conflicting  charter  rights  were  causes  of  fre- 
quent controversy  between  the  pro\inces,  and  had  their  origin  in  the 
want  of  geographical  knowledge  of  the  American  continent  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government.  Charters  were  granted  by  the  king  on  the 
mere  abstract  understanding  that  America  began  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  extended  thence  west  indefinitely,  terminating"  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  charter  of  Connecticut,  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  mentioned  as  its 
western  boundary  the  Pacific  ocean. 

,  When  these  controversies  arose,  they  were  usually  settled  by  the 
provinces  themselves,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  the 
states  began  looking  carefully  after  their  boundary  lines.  At  an  earlier 
period,  however,  Connecticut  had  a  boundary  dispute  with  Massachu- 
setts, and  also  with  New  York.  It  appeared  unreasonable  to  her  pro- 
prietors that  the  territory  could  be  so  limited,  while  that  of  neighboring 
provinces  was  so  great,  and  some  of  her  inhabitants  sought  to  extend 
the  Connecticut  ]X)Ssessions  by  crossing  over  New  York  territory  and 
taking  up  lands  in  Pennsylvania.  They  did  this  with  knowledge  of 
Penn's  charter,  but  the  proprietary  of  this  province  was  not  consulted 
in  the  proceedings.  Their  only  justification  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
necticut charter  antedated  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  south  Ixiundary  of 
Connecticut,  under  the  charter,  began  at  the  mouth  of  Narragansett  bay 
and  extended  thence  in  a  straight  line  west  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
north  boundary  fixed  in  Penn's  charter  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  latitude.  The  former,  extended  west,  would  have 
entered  Pennsylvania  near  Strcudsburg  and  crossed  the  Susquehanna  at 
Bloomsburg. 

As  early  as  1753,  an  association  of  New  Englanders  (chiefly  from 
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Connecticut)  called  the  Susquehanna  Company,  was  furmed  fur  the 
jiurpose  (if  planting-  a  culrniy  in  Pennsylvania  territory,  then  claimed 
as  a  part  of  Connecticut.  In  1754  the  comjiany  jnuxhased  fmni  the  Six 
Nations  all  the  lands  on  the  Susf|uehanna  north  of  the  Illue  mountains. 
a  region  known  as  the  \\'yomin,q  valle\-.  nciw  one  nf  the  most  delightful 
and  historic  localities  of  this  state.  Naturally,  the  proprietors  of  Penn- 
s\dvania  exclaimed  against  this  unwarranted  iiurchase  of  their  lands, 
and  the  methods  adopted  to  secr.re  them,  hut  the  jirotest  was  not  vigor- 
ously urged,  from  the  fact  that  the  conference  at  Albany,  where  the 
purchase  was  made,  had  been  called  to  effect  a  union  of  the  colonies 
against  the  I'rench.  and  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  were  unwilling  to 
introduce  proprietary  grievances  as  a  sul)ject  ot  discussion  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  French  and  English  war.  a  colony  of 
Connecticut  settlers  planted  themselves  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  cleared 
some  of  the  land  and  sowed  it  with  wheat.  In  the  winter  they  returned 
to  the  east.  Init  came  again  in  increased  numbers  in  the  spring  of  1763. 
The  Northampton  county  officials  protested  against  the  intrusion,  but 
without  effect,  and  settlements  were  frmnded  at  \\'ilkes-P>arre  Kingston, 
i'lvmduth.  and  tTano\er.  Ilowexxr.  in  October  follnwing  the  Indians 
fell  u]ion  the  settlements  and  killed  about  twenty  of  their  inhabitants. 
Of  those  who  esca])ed  many  returned  to  Connecticut  and  a  few  found 
refuge  in  New  ^'ork. 

In  1768  the  ]-)roprietors  of  Pcnns\  Iwania  ]iurchased  from  the  Six 
Nations  at  a  treaty  held  at  I'ort  Stanwix.  a  large  tract  nf  land,  includ- 
ing the  Wyoming  valley  and  the  territory  recenily  hell  bv  the  Susque- 
hanna Company.  They  then  laid  out  two  manors,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  otherwise  strengthened  their  right  to  possession.  In  the 
early  part  of   1769  the  "^'ankees.    f(jrty   in  number,   returned   to  claim 
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their  lands.  They  settled  at  Kingston,  and  built  "Forty  Fort"  (so  named 
in  allusion  to  their  own  number)  as  a  measure  of  protection.  In  Octo- 
ber following  they  were  arrested  as  trespassers  by  the  sheriff  of  North- 
ampton county,  and  were  placed  in  the  jail  at  Easton.  This  precipitated 
a  war  between  the  claimants  under  Connecticut  and  those  who  were 
sent  to  occupy  the  land  under  Pennsylvania  titles.  Forts  and  blockhouses 
were  built,  personal  encounters  were  frecjuent,  and  loud  "wars  of  words" 
were  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  The  Connecticut  settlers  had  organ- 
ized a  civil  go\ernment  of  their  own,  made  laws,  and  chosen  judges  and 
other  officers.  It  is  said  that  they  ultimately  intended  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent colony,  but  finding  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  the  superior 
force  of  Pennsylvania  in  1774,  they  attached  their  territory  to  Litchfield 
county  in  Connecticut  as  the  town  of  Westmoreland. 

Thus  this  embryo  warfare  up  in  the  now  peaceful  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  was  waged  with  considerable  energy  on  both  sides  until 
tlie  greater  struggle  for  American  independence  temporarily  put  an  end 
to  the  contest.  The  Yankees  had  proved  their  quality  in  holding  their 
lands  against  greater  odds,  and  when  the  storm  of  the  Revolution  was 
about  to  break,  they  held  a  public  meeting  and  declared  "that  we  will 
unanimously  join  our  brethren  of  America  in  the  common  cause  of  de- 
fending our  liberty."  Two  companies  of  good  fighting  men  were  raised 
in  Wyoming  valley  and  joined  the  continental  army  as  part  of  the  Con- 
necticut line. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  trouble  was  renewed  with  increased 
vigor  on  lx>th  sides,  and  the  feud  became  more  bitter  and  widespread 
through  the  greater  number  of  persons  involved  in  it.  However,  the 
contestants  no  longer  had  a  proprietary  government  with  which  to  deal. 
Pennsylvania  had  become  a  state,  one  of  the  states  of  the  federal  union, 
and  although  involved  in  a  serious  struggle  herself,  lawlessness  could 
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not  be  tolerated  within  her  borders  The  federal  government  was  ap- 
pealed to,  and  Congress  referred  the  matter  to  a  commission  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  It  met  at  Trenton  in  1782  and  after  a  delay  of  five 
w^eeks  decided  against  the  claims  of  Connecticut  and  the  settlers  under 
that  jurisdiction. 

The  change  in  jurisdiction  was  satisfactory  to  tlie  settlers,  but 
when  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  attempted  to  evict  them  and  enforce 
preemption  rights  another  outbreak  followed  of  a  character  so  serious 
that  the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  suppress  it.  However,  in  1799,  after 
almost  forty  years  of  disturbance,  strife  and  disorder,  the  matter  was 
amicably  adjusted.  The  Connecticut  claimants  were  quieted  in  their 
possession  on  the  payment  of  a  small  price  per  acre  for  their  lands, 
or  in  case  they  were  compelled  to  yield  possession  other  lands  of  equal 
value  were  given  them  in  exchange. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Period  of  the  Revolution. 

The  policy  and  practice  of  taking  the  American  colonies  by  the 
mother  country  really  began  almost  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  o\'er- 
tiirow  of  the  Dutch  power,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  the  crown's  de- 
termination to  make  the  colonies  self-supporting  without  any  burden 
^\hate\'er  upon  the  home  government.  The  burden  of  debt  upon  Great 
Britain  was,  of  course,  very  heavy,  but  it  had  been  chiefly  created  by 
wars  in  which  she  had  engaged  on  her  own  side  of  the  Atlantic.  T\\t 
portion,  however,  incurred  by  wars  on  this  side  she  proposed  should  be 
paid  by  the  colonies  alone,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  in  her 
domain  as  their  result.  But  the  time  at  length  arrived  when  tame  sub- 
mission to  the  measures  proposed  could  no  longer  be  endured.  The 
colonies  themselves  were  heavily  burdened  with  the  expenses  of  the 
French  wars,  yet  almost  before  the  smoke  of  battle  had  cleared  away 
the  ministry  l>egan  devising  means  to  tax  them  without  the  bare  formal- 
ity of  asking  their  consent. 

In  1764.  a  proposition  was  submitted  in  the  Commons  for  raising 
a  revenue  in  the  colonies  by  the  sale  of  stamps  and  a  bill  to  that  effect 
was  passed  in  ]\Iarch,  1765.  It  was  bitterly  denounced  in  the  colonies, 
especially  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  and  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  were  organized  to  oppose  it.  So  great  was  the  popular  indig- 
nation that  parliament  finally  repealed  the  act,  but  in  its  stead  were 
enacted  other  oppressive  laws,  one  of  which  required  the  colonies  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  the  British  soldiery  in  New  York  City,   and 
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wlicn  tlie  province  vi  Xew  York  refused  to  comply  witli  tlie  pro\isions 
of  the  act,  parliament  in  retaliation  annulled  its  legislative  powers. 

Dr.  Franklin  was  in  England  when  the  famous  "Stamp  Act"'  was 
under  consideration,  and  labored  with  all  his  might  and  influence,  but 
in  vain,  to  prevent  its  passage.  After  the  bill  became  a  law  Franklin 
said,  "England  was  provoked  by  American  claims  of  independence  and 
all  parties  joined  in  resolving  by  this  act  to  settle  that  point";  but  it 
may  be  remarked  here,  casually  perhaps,  that  inasmuch  as  the  colonies 
were  not  a  party  to  the  resolution  they  did  not  feel  bound  by  its  pro- 
visions, hence  the  revolutionary  spirit  so  early  and  so  unmistakably 
manifested  in  opposition  to  the  enforccil  doctrine  of  "taxation  without 
representation." 

About  the  same  time.  Franklin  in  a  letter  to  Charles  Thomson 
said :  "l"he  sun  of  liberty  is  set ;  \ou  must  light  up  the  candles  of  in- 
dustry and  economy,"  by  which  assertion  the  great  economist  gave  to 
Philadelphia  an  intimation  that  their  opposition  to  the  odious  acts 
of  parliament  must  be  shown  in  the  practice  of  domestic  frugality  and 
as  far  as  possible  in  refusing  the  use  of  any  otlier  than  domestic  manu- 
factures. The  letter  undoubtedl}-  was  written  after  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act  ( Jilarch  18.  1766),  and  after  the  passage  of  the  "declaratory 
act,"  which  affirmed  the  parliamentary  right  "to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatsoever."  Fnit  even  this  measure  did  not  have  the  effect  to 
carry  dismay  and  a  spirit  of  c|uiet  submission  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Americans ;  they  had  for  years  battled  against  adversity  as  well  as  armed 
foes,  and  the  attempted  enforcement  of  unjust  and  arbitrary  laws  of 
taxation,  while  annoving,  was  not  difficult  to  overcome. 

When  the  news  of  the  stamp  act  reached  America,  the  authorities 
of  the  .several  colonies  were  naturally  drawn  closer  together,  feeling* 
their  need  of  united  and  harmonious  action.     It  was  then  that  John 
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Dickinson,  of  Philadelphia,  prepared  what  afterward  was  known  as  the 
first  "American  Bill  of  Rights."  In  the  city  and  throughout  the  popu- 
lous parts  of  Pennsylvania  the  Sons  of  Liherty  exerted  their  influence 
in  opposition  to  the  provisions  of  the  stamp  act.  The  same  means  were 
adopted  in  the  other  provinces,  and  by  them  all  people  were  urged 
to  unite  in  opposing  tiie  burdens  put  upon  them  by  the  mother  country. 
A\'hen  the  act  was  finally  repealed  Franklin  was  instrumental  in  ac- 
complishing that  result,  but  he  cauti<ined  the  people  in  the  colonies  "not 
to  be  too  demonstrative,  lest  England  take  offense." 

The  repeal  of  the  stamp  act  was  welcduied  by  the  colonies,  especi- 
ally in  Boston.  Xcw  'S'ork  and  Philadeliihia ;  but  England  was  not  in- 
clined to  let  her  .\merican  dependencies  e.scaije  without  taxation.  In 
1767  another  bill  imposed  a  duty  on  wine,  tea,  oil,  glass,  lead,  paper  and 
I'ainters'  colors  imported  into  the  colonies,  which  so  aroused  indignation 
iliat  organizations  were  formed  to  oppose  the  measure.  In  Philadelphia 
non-importation  agreements  were  accepted  b_\-  the  merchants,  and  pro- 
tests were  sent  to  the  king  and  to  parliament.  .\t  the  same  time.  John 
Dickinson  stirred  the  people,  and  especially  the  farmers,  with  the  "sim- 
ple and  irresistible  logic"  of  his  "Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Parmer." 
These  were  circulated  throughout  the  colonies,  from  Xew  Hamp.shire 
to  Georgia,  and  h.ad  much  to  do  with  arousing  a  sentiment  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  duties.  .At  a  rublic  meeting  in  Boston  such  prominent  charac- 
ters in  revolutionary  history  as  Hancock,  Adams,  Warren  and  others  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  do  honor  to  Dickinson,  and  salute  "the  Farmer 
as  the  friend  of  Americans  and  the  common  benefactor  of  mankind." 

In  consecjuence  of  the  opiX)sition  to  the  "duties  act"  commercial  in- 
terests in  London  suffered  serious  losses,  and  to  relieve  them,  rather  than 
the  colonies,  in  1770  the  tax  was  abated  on  all  commodities  except  tea. 
which  was  taxed  at  three  pence  per  pound.     The  moditied  bill   found 
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little  favor  in  the  colonies,  and  the  famous  "Boston  Tea  Party"  so 
offended  the  British  government  that  the  harbor  of  that  city  was  closed. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  tea-laden  .ships  did  not  get  into  the  harbor,  having 
been  met  at  Gloucester  Point  by  a  committee  from  a  mass  meeting  of 
eight  thousand  indignant  citizens,  who  warned  them  not  to  come  nearer 
the  city.  The  captain  investigated,  and  jjrudenth-  tlecided  not  to  enter 
the  harbor  and  attempt  to  land  his  cargo. 

When  the  British  ministry,  excited  by  the  action  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  retaliated  upon  the  Xew  Englanders  by  closing  the  ports  of  Bos- 
ton, the  action  aroused  general  indignation,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
public  meetings,  resulting  in  the  assembling  of  the  first  "Continental 
Congress."  The  Virginia  assembly  passed  a  resolution  setting  apart 
the  day  on  which  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  to  go  into  effect  as  a  day 
of  "fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer."  Virginia,  too,  had  been  deprived 
of  her  liberties,  and,  like  ^lassachusetts,  had  been  made  to  feel  the 
oppressor's  rod;  therefore,  she  fully  sympathized  with  the  distressed 
Yankees,  "and  was  ripe  for  united  eft'ort  to  regain  what  she  had  lost." 

Xew  York  felt  the  heavy  hand  in  a  different  way.  Her  legis- 
lative powers  were  annulled,  but  the  representatives  gave  little  heed  to 
the  royal  injunction,  and  tliat  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  New  York 
was  a  royal  province,  its  governor  being  the  mere  creature  of  the  king, 
while  the  councillors  were  the  obedient  followers  of  the  executive.  On 
the  other  hand.  Pennsyhania  was  a  proprietary  government,  with  charter 
privileges  more  liberal  than  almost  any  other  province,  and  was  there- 
fore ( suljject  to  the  caprices  of  her  executive  and  assembly)  compara- 
tively exempt  from  the  ills  of  government  that  bore  so  heavily  elsewhere. 
As  a  result,  when  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  resist  the  mother  country, 
a  conservative  sentiment  was  m.uiifested  bv  a  strong  element  of  her 
people;  but  it  was  a  modified  and  much  tempered  form  of  the  influential 
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ultra-conservative  eteinent  tliat  dominated  tlie  policy  and  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  from  the  founding  of  the  colony  to  the  time  \vhen 
tiie  majority  in  the  assen^bly  was  reduced  to  minority  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  proprietarx-. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  was  no  lack  either  of  loyalty  or  patriotism 
at  this  time.  In  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  there  lived  the  strongest 
niind.s  and  characters  the  country  could  then  boast,  and  naturally  the 
people  of  other  colonies  turned  in  that  direction  for  suggestion,  advice 
and  guidance  during  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution 
and  during  the  struggle  for  independence  which  followed.  Next  to 
Virginia,  and  equal  to  Massachusetts,  in  population,  it  was  important 
that  Pennsylvania  answer  promptly  and  unreservedly  the  appeals  which 
came  from  the  principal  city  of  New  England,  "that,  if  the  other  colonies 
would  unite  with  them  to  stop  all  importation  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  West  Indies  until  that  act  should  lie  repealed,  it  would  prove  the 
salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liberties :  but  should  they  continue 
their  exports  and  imports,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  fraud,  jwwer, 
and  the  most  odious  oppression  would  prevail  over  justice,  right,  social 
happiness,  and  freedom." 

Out  of  this  appeal  grew  the  suggestion  for  the  first  provincial 
congress,  and  Phi!ndel]jhia  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
situation  was  both  interesting  and  serious.  In  May,  1774,  Paul  Revere 
visited  Philadelphia  to  discuss  a  plan  of  action,  and  was  received  by 
Joseph  Reed,  Thomas  Mifflin  and  Charles  Thomson.  The  next  day  a 
public  meeting  was  held,  and  addresses  were  made  by  Reed,  ]\Iifflin, 
Thomson  and  Dickinson.  Dr.  William  Smith,  provost  of  Philadelphia 
College,  prepared  a  letter  to  be  taken  by  Revere  to  Boston,  and  accom- 
panying it  were  resolutions  defending  the  right  of  the  colonies  "to  give 
and  grant  their  own  money  through  their  own  assemblies:"  denouncing 
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tlie  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  distressed  Massa- 
chusetts, and  recommending  a  colonial  congress. 

In  the  meantime  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  their  co-workers  in 
Piiiladelphia  were  not  idle.  Early  in  June  the  "committee  of  cor- 
respondence" sent  a  circular  to  citizens  in  all  the  counties  of  the 
province  in  order  "Uj  take  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants,"  and  to  in- 
vite the  attendance  of  delegates  from  each  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
state  house  in  Philadelphia.  In  pursuance  of  the  suggestions,  meetings 
were  held  in  every  part  of  the  province,  esiiecially  in  the  middle  and 
western  counties,  where  the  Scotch-Irish  were  most  active.  Deputies 
were  chosen  from  every  district  to  attend  a  general  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia on  July  15.  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  day  apiwinted.  and 
was  the  first  assemblage  of  its  kind  in  Pennsyh-ania.  Every  county 
was  represented,  and  reports  indicate  entire  unanimity  in  the  proceedings 
i.nd  resolutions  adopted. 

The  convention  acknowledged  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  majesty 
George  the  Third ;  viewed  the  unhappy  differences  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  with  deep  distress  and  anxiety:  expresseil  a  desire  for 
a  restoration  of  harmony  with  the  mother  country;  declared  that  the 
colonists  were  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  liberties  as  subjects  born 
in  England  are  entitled  to  within  that  realm:  denied  with  emphasis 
the  right  of  parliament  to  bind  the  colonies  "in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
the  attempt  to  do  which  was  the  "source  of  these  unhappy  differences;"" 
declared  the  act  of  parliament  in  closing  the  port  of  Boston  to  \x  un- 
constitutional, oppressive  and  dangerous;  declared  the  bill  for  altering 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  Massachusetts  to  be  oppressive, 
dangerous  and  unconstitutinnal.  as  well  as  the  bill  for  changing  the  con- 
stitution of  that  province:  declared  the  necessity  for  a  congress  of 
deputies  from  the  several  colonies  to  consult  upon  and  form  a  plan  of 
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conduct  to  be  observed  by  all  of  them,  "for  the  purpose  of  procuring" 
relief  for  our  grievances,  preventing  future  dissensions,  firmly  estab- 
lishing our  rights,  and  restoring  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  on  a  constitutional  foundation;"  acknowledged  that  a  suspen- 
sion of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  would  distress  multitudes  of  in- 
habitants, and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  remonstrance  of  the  people 
might  not  longer  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  desired  that  the  pro- 
prosed  congress  should  first  adopt  a  pacific  mode  of  stating  grievances, 
and  make  a  "firm  and  decent  claim  of  redress;"  promised  to  join  with 
the  other  colonies  in  such  an  association  of  non-importation  from  and 
non-exportation  to  Great  Britain,  as  should  be  agreed  on  at  the  con- 
gress; declared  for  an  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  congress; 
and  declared  themselves  in  fa\'or  of  instructions  to  the  representatives 
to  soon  meet  in  assembly,  and  request  them  to  appoint  a  number  of 
]jersons  to  attend  a  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several  colonies. 

The  deputies  appointed  John  Dickinson,  Dr.  William  Smith, 
Joseph  Reed,  John  Kidd,  Elisha  Price,  William  Atlee,  James  Smith, 
James  Wilson,  Daniel  Brodhead,  John  Oakley  and  William  Scull  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  draft  of  instructions.  Dickinson  acted  as  chairman, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  instructions,  which  reaffirmed  and  elaborated 
the  principles  advocated  in  the  resolutions,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  congress  would  be  guided  by  prudent  and  determined  action.  Dick- 
inson, Reed  and  Thomson  were  appointed  to  communicate  to  the 
neighljoring  colouies  the  resohes  and  instructions  adopted  by  the  dep- 
uties. The  committee  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  or  any 
fifteen  of  its  number,  was  constituted  a  committee  of  correspondence 
for  the  general  committee  of  the  province. 

In  response  to  the  instructions,  the  assembly  appointed  Joseph 
Galloway,    Daniel    Rhoades,    Thomas    Mifflin   and   John    Dickinson,    of 
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I'hiladelphia;  Jolin  Morton,  of  Chester;  Charles  Humphreys,  of  Hav- 
erford;  George  Ross,  of  Lancaster,  and  Edward  Biddle,  of  Reading, 
as  delegates  to  attend  the  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several  colonies. 
These  men  were  chosen  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in  what  has  ever 
been  known  as  the  "First  Continental  Congress,"  whose  sessions  were 
held  in  Carpenter's  Hall,"  Philadelphia,  from  September  5  to  October 
26,  1774.  Dickinson  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  congress,  and  of  six 
papers  prepared  and  taken  into  consideration,  he  was  the  originator  of 
two — the  petition  to  the  king,  and  the  address  to  the  peojile  of  Canada. 
Galloway,  to<i,  was  a  conspicuous  figure,  but  not  on  the  popular  side. 
He  is  charged  by  Bancroft  with  having  "acted  as  a  volunteer  spy  for 
the  British  government."  .\fter  two  days  of  preliminary  work,  the  con- 
gress was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  rector  of  Christ 
church,  and  first  chaplain  of  the  second  congress.  The  real  work  of 
the  congress  was  then  begun,  and,  ha\ing  adopted  a  declaration  of 
rights,  it  added  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  an  appeal  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

The  proceedings  and  determination  of  the  congress  were  not  fully 
sustained  in  all  the  colonies.  The  Xew  York  assembly  declined  to 
sanction  them,  and  in  their  stead  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  parlia- 
ment, which  was  treated  with  disdain.  In  Pennsylvania  the  proceedings 
were    unanimously    adopted    b\-    the   assemblw    and    thus    the    province 


*Carpenters'  Hall,  in  Pliiladelpliia.  is  still  standing,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  historic 
buildings  in  the  city.  It  was  erected  in  1770  by  the  Carpenters  Company,  an  organiza- 
tion whose  object  was  to  furnish  instruction  in  architecture  and  mechanical  arts,  and 
assisting  the  widows  and  children  of  poor  members,  .\fter  the  first  congress  it  was 
occupied  by  various  bodies  representing  the  province,  until  1777,  when  the  British 
troops  took  possession.  Later  on  it  served  as  a  temporary  custom  house,  land  office, 
music  hall,  house  of  worship,  schoolhouse,  horse  market,  and  ftiruiture  store.  The 
carpenters  again  took  possession  in  1857.  and  have  since  kept  the  building  open  as  "a 
historic  relic."  It  also  for  a  time  was  occupied  by  the  First  and  Second  National 
banks.  On  account  of  its  early  historic  associations  the  hall  is  frequented  by  many 
visitors,  and  by  all  loyal  Philadelphians  it  is  pointed  out  to  strangers  with  pardonable 
pride. 
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became  a  member  of  tbe  association  whose  purpose  was  to  enforce  the 
pro\'isions  of  tlie  non-importation  agreement,  and  that  also  which  de- 
clared against  the  consumption  of  British  goods.  In  Januar_v,  1775, 
the  second  provincial  congress  was  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and  nearlj- 
every  county  was  represented.  Its  chief  object  was  to  provide  some 
means  for  the  domestic  production  of  such  commodities  as  had  been 
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previously  imported  from  England.  At  the  same  time  there  was  shown 
a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  a  desire  to  remain  at  peace  witli  the  mother 
country,  if  that  end  could  be  accomplished  without  the  sacrifice  of  too 
much  honor,  and  without  the  surrender  of  the  great  principle  for  which 
the  colonies  were  contending.  This  spirit  was  suggested  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's instructions  to  the  delegates  to  the  second  continental  congress, 
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wlio  were  asked  to  ackipt  measures  louking  to  tlie  restoration  of  "union 
and  harmou}-  ))et\veen  Great  Britain  and  tlie  colonies." 

The  manifestation  of  tiiis  spirit  at  sucli  a  time  coukl  not  be  taken 
as  an  evidence  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Galloway's 
influence  was  not  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  that  end,  and,  Ijesides, 
in  nearly  all  the  colonies  the  delegates  to  the  provincial  congresses 
fax'ored  a  restoration  of  harmony  with  the  mother  country  if  such  an 
end  could  be  attained  without  great  sacrifice,  but  not  otherwise.  l'"rank- 
lin,  howe\-er,  strenuously  and  with  all  his  might,  opposed  any  reconcil- 
iation whatever.  He  had  recentl_\-  returned  from  a  ten  years'  sojourn 
in  England,  and  was  well  accpiainted  with  public  sentiment  there,  and 
with  the  stublx>rn,  unyielding  spirit  which  actuated  ])arliament.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  what  might  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain,  if  the  colonies  were  inclined  to  \ield.  that  impelled  him  to  ex- 
claim: "Alake  yourselves  sheeiJ.  and  the  wohes  will  devour  you." 
But  Dickin.scm.  equally  loyal  with  Franklin,  and  perhaps  more  diplomatic 
than  the  latter,  favored  a  second  appeal  to  the  king,  and  drafted  the  peti- 
tion:  but  the  stubborn  and  offended  George  III  was  "determined  to  listen 
to  nothing  from  the  illegal  congress." 

The  second  continental  congress  was  ap])ointed  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. Ma\-  lo.  1775.  The  Pcnnsxlvania  delegates  originally  chosen 
were  Dickinson,  Biddle,  IMifHin.  Galloway.  Humj>hreys.  Morton  and 
Ross.  To  these  were  subsequently  added  Franklin,  Thomas  \\'illing 
and  James  Wilson.  Gallowa\'  was  relie\ed  from  ser\ing.  at  his  own 
request.  He  was  too  strongly  attached  to  the  British  side  of  the  con- 
troversy to  ser\-e  with  credit  to  the  pri~>\ince.  and  withdrew  himself 
to  lead  the  tory  opposition  to  American  freed()m.  Go\ernor  Penn.  too, 
was  now  in  a  (piestionaljle  state  of  mind,  and  hardl\-  knew  which  way 
to  turn.     For  some  time  he  held  aloof  from  participation  in  public  affairs. 
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and  even  refrained  fnjni  any  attempt  to  control  the  action  of  the  as- 
sembly ;  but  when  the  British  go\ernment  proposed,  as  a  measure  of 
conciliation,  not  to  tax  the  colonies  pro\-ided  they  would  tax  themselves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  parliament,  which  the  colonies  refused,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  assembly  (May.  1775)  and  arrayed  himself  on  the  side 
of  the  king. 

On  June  14,  1775.  congress  resolved  to  organize  a  continental  army, 
and  in  its  first  le\y  called  for  "six  companies  of  expert  riflemen  to  be 
raised  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  ]Mar}land,  and  t\AO  in  Virginia."  \  few 
d.ays  later  two  more  companies  were  ordered  from  Pennsyh-ania,  for 
this  province,  ha\-ing  a  large  populaticin.  with  di\-ersiiied  interests  greater 
than  any  other  cnhiu}-,  and  being,  moreover,  the  seat  of  such  government 
as  the  united  colcinies  then  (xissessed,  was  expected  to  contri1)ute  largely 
and  freely  for  the  common  defense.  Aluch  was  expected,  and  much  was 
given.  Although  the  as.sembly  had  long  widistood  public  demands  and 
tardily  consented  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  system,  the  act  for 
that  purpose  had  been  passed  nearly  ten  years  before,  and  now  the 
militia  strength  of  the  province  was  known.  ]\Iore  than  that,  se\-eral 
years  Ijefore  this  time,  when  the  assembly  majorit}'  refused  to  set  up 
a  military  estalilishment  in  the  proxince,  that  splendid  fighting  organi- 
zation known  as  the  "Associators."  or  "Associated  Companies,"  had 
lieen  brought  into  life.  It  defended  the  province  through  the  tr)-ing 
years  of  the  Frencli  and  English  wars,  and  its  identity  was  still  pre- 
served at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  American  independence.  The 
assembly,  now  in  full  sympathy  with  the  peo]:)le,  requested  the  several 
counties  to  provide  arms  and  equipments  for  this  force. 

The  assembly  also  created  a  committee  of  safety,  comprising 
lwenty-fi\-e  members,  ten  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  four  from  the 
County,  two  from  Chester,  and  one  from  each  of  the  other  nine  counties. 
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I'^raiiklin  was  its  ])resi(lent  and  one  o\  tlie  most  conspicuous  figures  in  its 
operations.  Tlie  committee  was  entrusted  with  the  control  of  mihtary 
affairs  in  the  province  when  the  assembly  was  not  in  session,  and  in 
that  capacity  its  first  action  was  to  prepare  regulations  for  the  associ- 
ators.  Tlie  military  act  required  that  all  able-bodied  male  iiersons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  years  should  be  subject  to  militia 
duty,  and  that  all  persons  who  were  "scrupulous  of  bearing  arms" 
should  contribute  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their  service.  There 
were  many  such  persons  in  the  province  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and 
occasionally  they  were  the  source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  authorities. 
They  were  found  chiefly  among  the  Quakers,  the  ]\Iennonites,  and  the 
German  Baptists. 

In  April,  1775,  the  British  attack  on  Lexington  announced  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution,  and  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  Phila- 
delphia, the  militia  companies  were  promptly  in  motion.  So  generous 
was  the  response  to  the  call  that  the  committee  of  safety  found  nine 
companies,  instead  of  eight,  loyal  old  Lancaster  county  having  furnished 
double  the  number  required  of  it.  These  troops  were  formed  into  a 
batallion,  and  were  commanded  by  Colonel  William  Thompson,  of 
Carlisle.  As  soon  as  each  company  was  supplied  for  the  march  it  set 
out  for  Boston.  The  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  arri\e  at  Cam- 
bridge was.  Captain  George  Nagle's  company  of  Berks  county  "Dutch- 
men." In  less  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  call  for  troops, 
the  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia  riflemen  were  with  General 
Washington,  and  were  the  first  troops  called  into  the  continental  army. 
Their  term  of  service  was  for  one  year. 

The  committee  of  safety  of  Pennsylvania  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Revolution  with  commendable  zeal,  giving  every  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  its  own  province,  and  by  suggestion  and  advice  guiding  the 
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policy  of  committees  in  other  provinces,  where  loyalty  was  embarrassed 
by  an  overpowering  spirit  of  toryism.  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  struggle  this  province  look  a  prominent  station  among  the  united 
colonies,  and  Philadelphia  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  center  of  in- 
fluence and  action,  as  well  as  the  seat  of  government.  The  committee 
of  .safety  was  not  content  with  a  mere  performance  of  dut}-,  but  from 
the  beginning  of  its  service  to  the  end.  its  members  were  constantly 
engaged  forming  plans,  not  only  for  the  defense  of  tlie  province,  but 
that  the  independence  of  all  the  colonies  might  be  achieved  as  the  result 
of  the  contest.  This  was  Franklin's  ambition,  and  was  hinted  at  by 
him  more  than  twenty  years  before,  altliough  e\-en  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
turn  in  ]x>litical  affairs  which  was  to  follow  the  French  and  English 
wars. 

The  committee  first  prepared  for  active  operations  by  land,  and 
then,  knowing  full  well  that  Great  Britain  would  send  a  powerfid  fleet 
of  war  vessels  to  co-operate  with  her  land  forces,  took  measures  to  pro- 
tect Philadelphia  by  constructing  defenses  in  the  Delaware  river.  John 
\Miarton  was  commissioned  to  build  the  first  boat,  which  was  named 
"Experiment."  and  was  placed  under  command  of  Captain  Henry 
Dougherty.  The  second  boat  was  the  Bull  Dog.  from  the  shipyard  of 
Manuel  Eyre,  at  jxensington.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania navy,  a  modest  beginning  but  not  less  sure,  and  it  antedated  by 
lhree  months  tiie  resolves  of  the  congress  in  regard  to  a  navy. 

.\mong  the  later  boats  that  comprised  the  Pennsylvania  fiotilla 
there  may  be  recalled  the  names  of  the  l-'ranklin.  Congress.  Washington. 
Burke.  Hancock,  Camden,  Eftingham.  Ranger,  Dickinson,  Warren, 
and  Chatham.  By  the  middle  of  September  the  navy  was  placed  on  a 
permanent  footing.  an<l  officers  and  a  complement  of  men  were  as- 
signed to  each.     This  little  fieet  cost  the  province  £550  for  each  boat. 
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Tlity  were  pmpellecl  witli  oars,  and  armed  with  two  howitzers,  besides 
several  guns,  pikes  and  muskets.  In  addition  to  the  flotilla  there  were 
built  ten  fire  rafts,  the  object  of  which  in  re\'olutionary  warfare  was  to 
run  against  and  set  fire  to  the  vessel  of  the  enemy.  In  1776  this  navy 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Arnold  and  Putnam,  floating  bat- 
teries, the  Montgomery,  a  man  of  war,  the  Aetna,  a  fire  sloop,  and  six 
guard  Ix)ats.  On  August  i,  1776,  tlie  official  reports  showed  the  navy 
to  number  twenty-seven  vessels  in  commission  and  a  total  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  men  in  that  service. 

Having  completed  the  organization  of  the  nav\-,  attention  was 
given  to  the  further  protection  of  the  city  by  placing  obstructions  in 
the  river  channel,  erecting  fortifications  and  otherwise  laying  plans 
to  defeat  the  approach  of  the  British  by  way  of  the  Delaware.  These 
precautions  were  wisely  taken,  for  early  in  May,  1776,  tw'o  war  vessels, 
the  frigate  Roebuck,  and  the  sloop  of  war  Liverpool,  were  sighted  ofif 
the  capes.  Preparations  were  made  to  meet  them,  the  Americans  acting 
on  the  aggressive  by  sailing  dow-n  the  river  within  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  and  opening  the  cannonade.  The  battle  lasted  from  three  to  four 
hours,  but  no  serious  losses  were  sustained  on  either  side.  With  the 
approach  of  night  Ixith  sides  ceased  firing,  the  advantage  of  the  day 
being  with  the  Americans,  as  they  took  an  English  brig.  During 
the  engagement  the  Roebuck  ran  aground,  and  the  Liverpool  was 
forced  to  anchor  to  cover  her.  At  daybreak  the  ne.xt  morning  the  battle 
was  renewed  and  so  \igorous  was  tlie  American  fire  that  the  enemy 
headed  down  the  ri\er  to  the  capes. 

This  was  the  actual  beginning  of  the  Revolution  so  far  as  related 
to  events  within  this  province.  The  temporary  success  of  the  .Ameri- 
cans did  not  inspire  the  congress  with  the  idea  that  in  future  their 
arms  would  gain  an  easy  conquest  of  the  British.     On  the  other  hand 
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there  still  existed  a  strong  hope  that  peace  would  be  restored  without 
the  dire  distress  of  war;  the  colonies  were  not  well  prepared  for  a  pro- 
longed struggle,  and  Great  Britain  herself  would  have  agreed  uix^n  a 
peace  if  she  were  permitted  to  tax  the  provinces  at  will.  But  all 
measures  of  conciliation  were  to  no  purpose,  notwithstanding  the  advice 
of  some  of  the. most  influential  men  in  the  country. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  strong  sentiment  favored  an  effort  to  secure  a 
redress  of  grievances,  and  her  delegates  to  the  congress  were  instructed 
to  labor  to  that  end ;  but  the  effort  failed,  and  a  union  of  the  colonies 
in  defense  of  .\merican  liberty  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  that  body. 
More  than  tliat,  the  congress,  on  May  15,  urged  that  "the  respective 
assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  govern- 
ment sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  has  been  hitiierto  estab- 
lished, to  adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their 
constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  general." 

In  other  words,  the  true  purix)se  of  this  recommendation  was  to 
set  aside  all  projjrietary  and  royal  governments  in  .\merica.  The 
measure  was  radical,  and  was  not  accepted  graciously  by  the  proprietary 
party  in  any  of  the  provinces;  but  it  was  necessary,  and  therefore  was 
done  with  the  determination  that  characterized  the  action  of  the  leaders 
of  public  thought  in  other  important  measures.  If  the  colonies  were 
to  succeed,  and  throw  off  the  British  yoke,  all  things  that  savored  of 
royalty  in  the  provinces  must  be  put  aside.  In  Pennsylvania,  perhaps, 
more  than  in  any  other  province,  the  proprietar\-  party  was  in  favor, 
and  when  the  time  came  to  take  away  its  go\ernmental  powers  some 
adverse  criticism  followed;  but  all  persons  saw  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  the  step,  hence  the  spirit  of  opposition  soon  disappeared. 

In  April,  1776,  the  assembly,  then  virtually  controlled  by  the  pro- 
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l-rietary.  for  the  second  time  instructed  its  delegates  t()  the  general 
congress  not  to  give  their  consent  to  a  change  in  form  of  government : 
hut  on  May  15,  congress  recommended  state  governments  in  the  colonies 
and  declared  that  all  autli<:)rit_\-  under  the  crown  should  he  suppressed. 
On  June  7.  in  the  congress.  Richanl  Henry  Lee  proijosed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Pennsylvania  assem- 
bly gave  instructions  to  its  delegates  \\ hich  neither  ad\ised  nor  forbade 
support  of  that  measure,  but  left  the  matter  to  the  "ability,  prudence 
and  integrity'"  of  its  representatives.  This  ended  the  influence  of  the 
proprietary  assembl}-.  and  when  the  time  came  to  organize  a  state  gov- 
ernment in  conformity  t<:)  the  resolution  of  congress  (  May  15).  by 
members  of  an  assembly  "sworn  to  support  the  king."  the  people  wisely 
called  a  provincial  convention  and  accomplished  their  purpose  without 
the  help  of  any  of  the  proprietary  party  or  its  followers. 

On  June  14  the  assembly  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  August,  but 
could  not  assemble  a  quorum,  and  then  adjourned  until  Septemljer  23. 
It  interp<jsed  a  feeble  remonstrance  against  the  invasimi  of  its  preroga- 
tives by  the  provincial  convention,  but  without  avail  or  effect.  The 
spirit  of  independence  was  rampant  throughout  the  state;  the  declaration 
articles  had  been  passed,  ciinfirmed  and  sigiied,  and  those  of  the  old 
proprietary  who  did  not  ally  themselves  to  the  party  of  the  constitution 
and  national  independence,  went  quietly  back  into  the  ranks  of  the  tory 
element.  Some  remaincl  passi\e.  quietly  rejoicing  (jver  American 
rever.ses.  and  others  openly  gave  assistance  to  the  British  in  the  attempt 
to  suppress  her  "rebellious  subjects,"  and  to  coerce  them  into  sul^mis- 
sion.  In  Jifly  the  powers  formerly  vested  in  the  governor  and  assembly 
were  conferred  on  the  committee  of  safety,  and  that  body,  headed  by 
Franklin,  governed  Pennsyhania  until  March  of  the  following  vear. 

While  these  events  of  a  political  character  were  taking  place  in  the 
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history  of  the  former  province,  others  of  national  importance  and  of 
equal  interest  were  being  enacted  in  Pliiladelphia,  now  the  seat  of  state 
jind  national  governments.  On  July  i.  Lee's  resolution  for  independ- 
ence was  considered  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  of  congress.  The 
Pennsylvania  delegates — Franklin,  Dickinson,  Morris,  Wilson,  Morton, 
Humphreys  and  Willing,  were  divided  in  their  views,  and  voted  against 
its  adoption.  Dickinson  opposed  the  resolution  in  a  speech,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  his  greatest  effort,  but  his  objections  were  based  on 
the  ground  that  the  colonies  were  not  prepared  to  defend  independence; 
that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  determined  and,  in  his  opinion, 
dangerous  action.  It  was  not  that  Dickinson  opposed  American  inde- 
pendence; on  the  contrary,  he  fa\ored  it,  but  he  Cjuestioned  the  pro- 
l)riety  of  open  declaration  at  tiie  time,  when  the  colonies  were  not  )et 
bound  together,  and  the  character  of  government  in  several  of  them  was 
so  different.  Wilson,  who  unquestionably  was  the  most  learned  man 
among  the  Pennsylvania  delegates,  having  a  wide  knowledge  of  history 
and  science  of  government,  had  previously  sided  with  Dickinson's  views, 
but  now  his  attitude  \vas  changed.  He  favored  indei>endence.  These 
two  great  figures  influenced  their  colleagues,  but  Dickinson  had  the 
greater  following  when  the  resolutions  were  under  discussion  in  com- 
mittee. 

The  Pennsylvania  delegates  were  not  alone  in  not  favoring  the 
resolutions  referred  to.  Delaware  and  North  Carolina  also  voted 
"nay,"  while  New  York,  whose  delegates  did  not  receive  satisfactory 
instructions,  did  not  vote  at  all.  However,  on  the  next  day,  when  the 
resolutions  were  reported  by  the  committee  to  congress,  both  Dela- 
ware and  South  Carolina  voted  "aye."  Pennsylvania,  too,  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  Dickinson  and  Morris  having  remained  away,  thus  leaving 
Franklin,  Wilson  and  Morton  a  majority  of  one  over  Humphreys  and 
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Willing.  Two  days  later,  on  July  4.  1776.  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  put  u])on  its  passage,  and  receixed  the  support  of  exxry 
colony  in  America.  On  July  8.  the  declaration  was  read  in  the  state 
liouse  yard,  and  on  the  same  day  the  king's  arms  were  taken  from  the 
court  niom  and  pulilicly  hurned.  The  nccasion  was  one  of  great  rejoic- 
irjg  among  the  people:   the   bell   in   the  state  Imuse  proclaimed   liberty 


TABLE  ON  WHICH  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
WAS  SIGNED. 


throughout  the  land;  Init  that  liljerty  was  not  _\et  won.  It  was  declared 
by  the  congress  of  united  colonies,  and  must  l)e  fought  for  on  many 
blood-stained  fields,  and  earned  at  the  cost  of  innumerable  hardships, 
imtold   sutYerings  and   thousands   of  human   lives. 

The  declaration  of  independence  was  formally  signed  on  August  2. 
at  whicli  time  Dickinson.  Humphreys  and  \Mlling  had  been  succeeded 
in  congress  liy  other  men:  hence  their  names  do  not  a]i])ear  among  the 
signers  from  Penusyhania  of  that  famous  document.     The  signers  from 
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the  state  were  Beiijaniin  I'^ranklin,  Rolaert  INIorris,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rusli, 
?nd  George  Clymcr.  oi  Pliihulelphia ;  (jeorge  Ross,  of  Lancaster;  James 
Smith,  of  York:  James  Wilson,  of  Cum1)erhtnd;  George  Taylor,  of 
Northampt(.in  :  and  John  Morton,  of  Chester  cf.ninty.  Although  Dick- 
inson had  retired  fn.im  congress,  he  by  no  means  disappeared  from 
public  life.  The  "Articles  (if  Confederation"  were  prepared  l)y  him. 
and  his  x'oice  and  iiis  pen  were  de\'oted  to  the  cause  of  his  countr}-. 

On  September  jS.  tiie  couNention  of  delegates  adoptetl  a  state  con- 
stitution, after  having  been  in  session  several  weeks.  The  convention 
assemliled  in  T'hilatlelphia  July  15.  Its  delegates  had  Ijeen  pre\'iously 
chosen  with  great  care.  Each  memi)er  took  the  test  oath,  and  then  com- 
pleted a  permanent  organization,  with  Franklin  as  president,  George 
Ross,  vice-president,  and  John  INlorris  and  Jacob  Garrigues.  secretaries. 
On  July  18  a  committee  was  chosen  "to  make  an  essay  for  a  declaratic^n 
cf  rights  for  this  state."  and  on  Jul}-  24  the  same  committee  was  directed 
tc  prepare  a  frame  of  government.  On  the  following  da_\-  the  committee 
was  enlarged,  and  two  months  later  presented  fcjr  the  approval  of  the 
con\ention  the  first  state  constitution  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  constitution  of  1776  was  at  best  an  imperfect  instrument,  hav- 
ing been  moltled  and  cast  b_\-  hands  unused  to  w(jrk  of  the  character; 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  the  time,  and  gave  full  liberty  and  protection 
to  those  who  would  obey  its  mandates  and  ser\e  the  welfare  of  the  state. 
The  conxention  discussed  and  perfectetl  the  measures  necessar)'  to  the 
adopti<in  of  the  constitution,  and  also,  for  the  time  being,  assumed  su- 
preme authority  in  the  state,  appointed  a  council  of  safety  to  perform 
the  executive  duties  of  gd\-ernment,  approved  the  tleclaration  of  inde- 
1  endence,  and  appointed  justices  ijf  the  peace. 

Under  the  constitution  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  gen- 
eral  assemblv   of   one   house,    elected   aunuallv.      The   executive  power 
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was  vested  in  a  president,  cliosen  annually  by  the  assembly  and  council 
by  ballot.  The  onncil  comprised  tweh'e  members  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  \ears.  and  was  the  ad\isory  body  to  the  president.  Provision 
also  was  made  for  a  council  of  censors,  consisting  of  two  persons  from 
each  city  and  C(junt}-,  wluise  duty  was  to  see  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions were  kept  in\'ii)late.  An  attempt  to  modify  and  amend  the  con- 
stitution was  made  by  the  assembly  in  1777,  but  the  action  aroused 
sucJi  bitter  opposition  that  the  legislature  took  the  first  opportunity  to 
rescind  the  resolution. 

While  the  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  other  states 
were  settling  the  perplexing  cpiestions  of  civil  government,  the  commit- 
tees of  safety  were  engaged  in  the  more  serious  work  of  conducting 
military  affairs  and  supplying  the  continental  army  with  necessary 
troojjs.  Three  more  battalions  were  sent  from  Pennsylvania  to  Long 
Island,  where,  on  August  27,  the  .\mericans  were  defeated  and  com- 
pelled to  evacuate.  On  November  iTi,  Fort  \\'ashington  was  reduced 
by  the  British,  and  Lord  Howe's  army  was  steadily  atlvancing  toward 
the  seat  of  goxernment  at  Philadelphia.  The  city  was  threatened  and, 
if  defended  successfully,  that  task  must  fall  upon  men  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  latter  part  of  Xnvember  the  assembly  sent  General  Mitflin  into  the 
interior  counties  to  arouse  the  people  and  increase  the  defensive  forces, 
and  bounties  of  ten  dollars  were  offered  to  each  man  who  joined  Wash- 
ington's army  before  December  20.  seven  dollars  for  each  enlistment 
before  December  2^,  and  five  dollars  for  each  enlistment  before  De- 
cember 30.  By  this  means  the  army  was  increased,  but  Washington 
was  being  slowly  pressed  back  l)y  a  suiierior  force,  both  in  numbers 
and  cquiinnent.  Arnieil  lioats  were  sent  to  Trenton  to  assist  in  trans- 
jiorting  the  army  and  stores  across  the   Delaware,  and  before  night  on 
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the  26th.  the  entire  force,  together  with  a  thousand  Hessian  prisoners, 
was  safe  on  Pennsxlvania  soil. 

The  Hessians  were  sent  on  to  Lancaster,  and  Washington's  arm)' 
turned  toward  Pliiladelpliia.  The  city  now  was  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and 
fears  were  entertained  that  the  principal  metropolis  of  the  nation  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  General  Putnam  for  several  weeks 
had  been  preparing  for  its  defense,  and  everxthing  possible  was  done 
in  that  direction;  but  tlie  fears  of  the  people  were  not  quieted.  Con- 
gress resolved  not  to  leave  the  city,  but  on  the  \ery  next  day  its  members 
adjourned  in  haste  to  Baltimore.  About  the  middle  of  Decemljer  the 
British  occupied  Trenton,  and  immediately  threatened  Philadelphia  from 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  \\'ashington  planned  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy  at  Trenton,  but  owing  to  difticulty  in  crossing  the  river  the  expe- 
dition failed.  The  council  of  safety  directed  its  efforts  toward  increas- 
ing the  defensive  force,  and  called  upon  all  loyal  citizens  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  American  liberty.  The  eft'ort  was  not  in  vain ;  the  associators 
again  rallied  at  the  call,  and  the  "Pennsylvania  line"  was  greatly 
strengthened  and  reinforced. 

So  far  as  the  war  itself  was  concerned,  the  )ear  1776  witnessed 
constant  reverses  for  the  American  arms,  and  the  outlook  for  the  next 
year  was  not  encouraging.  Pennsylvania  was  now  practically  defending 
her  own  territory,  and  was  contributing  more  than  her  own  quota  of 
men  for  the  continental  army.  In  the  other  colonies  \arying  interests 
and  emotions  were  actuating  the  policy  of  the  assemblies.  In  Xew 
\'ork  the  situation  was  peculiar.  It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Amer- 
icans to  secure  simply  the  neutrality  of  the  Indians,  but  their  success 
was  limited  to  the  Oneidas.  The  British  made  undisguised  efforts  to 
unite  all  the  tribes  in  close  alliance  to  the  royal  cause.  Brant,  the  IMo- 
hawk  chief,  had  been  taken  to  England  and  shown  marked   fa\(ir  by 
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the  government.  He  was  empowered  to  lead  all  who  wnuld  folic iw  him 
against  the  frontier  settlements.  One  British  officer  exclaimed:  "We 
must  let  loose  the  savages  upiin  the  frontier  of  these  scoundrels  to  in- 
spire terror  and  make  them  sulrmit;"  and  faithfully  did  they  afterward 
execute   the   terrible   trust. 

Lord  Chatham  hurled  his  bitterest  invective  against  this  inhumanity, 
and  when  in  parliament  it  was  advocated  in  such  words  as  these:  "It  is 
perfectly  justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and  nature  have  put 
into  our  hands."  he  indignantly  exclaimed:  "I  know  not  what  idea  that 
lord  may  entertain  of  God  and  nature.  Init  I  do  know  that  such  abom- 
inable principles  are  equally  ab.liorrent  to  religion  and  humanity."  But 
Chatham's  appeals  were  in  vain,  and  the  secretary  of  war  (Germain) 
gave  instructions  to  employ  the  Indians  in  fighting  the  Americans. 

A  council  was  held  in  Montreal  Ijy  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
Six  Nations,  the  Johnsons,  the  Butlers,  Brant  and  others  taking  part, 
and  swearing  fealty  to  the  king.  This  was  the  first  act  in  the  catalogue 
of  slaughter  and  de\'astation  that  followed.  John  Butler  established 
himself  at  Fort  Niagara  and  organized  a  regiment  knoun  as  Butler's 
Rangers.  He  and  the  Johnsons  used  all  their  infiuence  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  attack  the  Americans.  The  Senecas  heUl  off  for  a  time,  but 
the  prospect  of  both  l)loo(l  and  British  gold  was  loo  much  for  them,  and 
in  1/77  they,  in  common  with  all  the  nations,  exceiit  the  Oneidas  and 
Tuscaroras,  made  a  treaty  at  Oswego  and  agi'eed  to  ser\e  the  king 
throughout  the  war.  Pennsylvania  was  made  to  feel  the  vengeance  of 
the  blood-thirsty  horde  until  an  outraged  government  rose  up  in  its  might 
and  inflicted  condign   punishment  ui)ou  the  ofi^enders. 

The  year  1777  was  eventful  in  the  civil  and  military  hist<jry  of  the 
state.  On  March  4.  under  the  ])ro\isions  of  the  constitution,  the  supreme 
executive  councd  assumed   its  girvernment.      riionias  Wharton,    In,  was 
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elected  presiilent,  hence  ^^■as  the  chief  executive  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
council  of  safety  was  dissoh-ed.  and  Franklin  had  been  sent  by  con- 
gress as  one  of  three  commissioners  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  France 
against  Great  Britain.  Sul)secjuent  events  showed  the  success  of  his 
mission. 


BRITISH  FLEET. 


Eavlv  in  July  General  Howe  embarked  bis  army  at  New  York  for 
the  general  movement  against  Pliiladelpbia.  \A'hen  off  the  Delaware 
capes,  he  learned  of  the  obstructions  and  defenses  along  the  river,  and 
thereupon  proceeded  to  in\ade  Pennsyh-ania  by  way  ot  the  Chesapeake, 
landing  his  forces  from  a  point  in  Elk  ri\-er,  fifty-four  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia.    Congress,  now   returned   from  Baltimore,  immediately  called 
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upon  the  council  fiir  four  tlidusand  more  slate  militia,  -md  or(lere<l  W'asli- 
ington  to  oppose  tlie  enemy's  progress.  He  readied  Pliiladelphia  August 
24,  and  marclied  liis  army  tlu'ough  tiie  city.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
LaFavette.  Proceethng  southw.ard.  tlie  Americans  took  a  position  on  the 
north  side  of  tlie  Brandywine.  abo\e  Chadd's  Ford,  and  directly  in 
Howe's  path.  But  disaster  liefell  the  Americans  at  Brandywine  on 
September  11.  upon  which  Washington's  shattered  army  retreated  to 
Chester  and  thence  on  the  following  day  to  fiermantown. 

This  defeat  was  followed  by  a  general  evacuation  of  Philadelphia, 
Tiie  state  government  was  removed  to  Lancaster,  followed  closely  by 
the  national  congress:  the  state  recc^ols  were  carried  to  Easton :  the  now 
historic  liberty  l)ell  was  hidden  under  the  floor  of  Zion's  Reformed 
church  in  Allentown.  The  wounded  from  Brandywine  were  sent  to 
E])hrata  and  elsewhere,  and  Lal-'ayette.  who  also  was  suffering  from  a 
wound,  was  cared  for  by  the  good  Moravians  at  Bethlehem.  Many  Phil- 
adelphia citizens  removed  with  their  families  anrl  household  valuables 
to  places  of  safety,  while  the  farmers  in  outlying  districts  drove  away 
their  cattle  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  British  hands.  All  was  dis- 
order and  confusion,  and  only  the  torics  found  comfort  and  satisfaction 
in  the  reverses  that  followed  Washingtnn's  defeat:  but  they  were  after- 
ward made  to  smart  for  their  insults  offered  so  freely. 

.\t  Germantown.  Washington  reorganized  his  force  and  supplied 
them  with  provisions  and  ammunition.  He  then  recrossed  the  Schuylkill 
and  again  faced  the  enemy  at  Warren  Tavern,  on  the  turnpike  leading 
to  Lancaster.  His  ]ilans  were  well  laid,  bm  an  untimely  rainfall  damp- 
ened Iris  ammunition  and  compelled  his  army  to  retire.  He  left  General 
Wa\-ne  and  fifteen  hundred  men  to  fall  njion  and  destmy  the  enemy's 
baggage-wagons,  but  that  afterward  famous  fighter  was  surprised  on 
September  20,  at  Paoli,  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  his  men'  were  shot 
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down  and  Ijayoneted  without  mercy.'  Six  days  later,  on  the  26th, 
General  Howe  and  the  victorious  British  army  took  possession  of  Phil- 
adelphia without  opposition.     He  at  once  caused  a  line  of  defenses  to  be 


PAOLI  MONUMENT. 


'The  plate  gives  a  view  of  an  imposing  shaft,  on  the  ground  where  occurred  the 
event  described.  It  was  creeled  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  September  20,  1877, 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  Paoli  massacre,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Centennial 
Minute  Men  of  Chester  county  and  private  citizens.  Near  the  monument  is  a  humbler 
shaft,  about  nme  feet  high,  which  was  erected  by  the  Republican  Artillerists  of  Ches- 
ter county.  July  4,  1817,  and  dedicated  September  20  following,  "to  the  memory  of 
the  brave  men  who  fell  there  by  the  hands  of  British  soldiers  under  General  Gray." 
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establislied  fnun  the  Sclui_\il<ill  eastward,  and  afterward  liis  entire  army 
devoted  its  time  to  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  gratification. 

In  tlie  meantiiue  tlie  American  army,  weakened  and  disheartened 
witli  re\erses,  was  encam]ied  at  Skippack  creek,  nortli  nf  ("lerniantown. 
while  the  British  had  (iccu]iied  that  quiet  nld  ])lacc  and  had  had  posted 
a  strong  force  from  the  mouth  of  the  W'issahickon  to  the  old  York  road. 
On  Octol)er  3,  Washington  made  a  night  march  on  Germantown  and 
arri\-ed  there  before  daybreak  on  the  4th.  He  had  jilanned  the  cajiture 
of  the  place,  with  the  cn-nperation  of  Armstrong's  I^ennsylvauia  militia, 
and  the  troops  under  Wayne.  .Sulli\-an.  and  dreene.  to  each  nf  which 
commanders  a  definite  line  of  action  had  been  gi\en.  At  first  the  Amer- 
icans were  successful,  and  had  the  eiieniv  at  great  disadvantage,  but  an 
unfortunate  blunder  In-  one  of  Ch-eenc's  divisions  in  Wayne's  rear  caused 
the  latter  t<i  retreat,  and  thus  the  tide  of  liattle  turned  in  favor  of  the 
British.  However,  the  Americans  retired  in  good  order  and  took  a  posi- 
tion on  Perkiomen  creek. 

X(iw  in  full  ]")ossession  of  the  city  ami  its  surroundings.  Howe  felt 
secure  within  the  defenses  his  men  had  established.  He  next  set  on  foot 
a  plan  to  clear  the  Delaware  of  its  obstructions,  forts,  and  the  little 
combined  state  and  continental  na\-\-  that  held  its  waters.  The  forts 
were  Mifflin.  ?i[ercer  and  Billingsport.  Between  them  stretched  tlie 
che\-aux-de-frize.  \\hilc  alio\-e  lav  the  .\merican  na\-y,  Billingsport 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  riermantown.  and  on  Octo- 
hev  22-  a  strong  force  of  Hessians.  co-o]ierating  with  the  English  fleet. 


"Fort  Mercer  was  siuiated  near  the  place  (the  precise  .spot  being  unknown)  where 
Fort  Nassau  was  erected  by  Captain  Cornelius  Jacobse  Mey,  in  162,?.  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  splendid  defense  of  Fort  Mercer,  a  marble  monument  was  erected  upon  its 
site,  upon  which  were  chiseled  ihc  following  inscriptions: 

On  north  side:  This  monument  was  erected  on  the  22d  Octo..  1829.  to  transmit  to 
posterity  a  grateful  rtnicmbrance  of  the  Patriotism  and  Gallantry  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Christopher  Greene,  who.  with  .)00  men.  conquered  the  Hessian  army  of  2.000  troops 
(then  in  the  British  service),  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  22d  Octo..  1777.     Among  the  slain 
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made  an  attack  (in  l'"(irt  Mercer.  The  assault  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  to  the  British  land  forces,  while  Commodore  Hazlewood's  renns_vl- 
vania  naval  fleet  bore  down  on  fdnwe's  men  of  war  and  drove  them 
down  the  river,  h'ort  Miftlni  also  was  attacked  and  with.stood  a  siege 
of  six  davs  and  nights,  and  nnly  affer  its  palisades  and  earthworks  were 
completely  leveled,  and  twi  lumdred  and  fifty  of  its  three  hundred  de- 
fenders had  1  een  killed  .  r  wounded,  was  that  position  al)andoned.  \\'hen 
Fort  !\[ifflin  fell,  1-^iri  Alercer  also  was  abandoned,  but  the  state  navy 
sailed  past  the  city  in  the  darkness  of  night  and  found  .safety  in  the 
upper  Delaware.  The  continental  \-essels  were  less  fortunate,  and  were 
set  on  fire  and  burned.  TTax-ing  passed  the  oli^tructions  in  the  ri\-er. 
Admiral  Howe's  fleet  came  to  anchor  in  front  of  the  city.  Later  on  it' 
was  made  tlie  object  of  a  novel  attack  from  the  -\mericans  abo\'e,  and 
while  the  ruse  was  ineffectual  it  disconcerted  the  enemy  and  drew  their 
fire  upon  a  num])er  of  keg-like  machines  fi(^ated  down  against  them. 
This  event  l^ecame  known  in  history  as  "Tlie  Battle  of  the  Ivegs." 

Soon  after  the  defeat  at  riermantown,  Washington  entrenched  his 
army  in  a  strong  position  at  \\'hite  ]\[arsb,  and  although  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  General  Gates'  arnty,  he  acted  on  the  defensive.  Howe 
soon  went  out  in  force  against  him,  with  the  exjiressed  intention  to  dvWe 
the  Americans  o\cr  the  Blue  mountains,  but  in  the  sharp  engagement 
that  followed,  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  militia  showed  true  fighting 
qualities,  the  British  were  repulsed,  and  retired  to  Philadelphia.  General 
Washington's  ami}-  then  went  int(T  camp  for  the  winter  at  \\alley  Forge, 


was  found  the  coiiim.nnder,  Count  Dnnop.  whose  bodv  hes  interred  near  the  spot  where 
he  fell. 

On  east  side;  A  number  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers  being 
"desirous  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  officer  and  soldiers  who  fought 
and  bled  in  the  glorious  struggle  for  independence,  have  erected  this  monument  on  the 
22d  of  October,  1S29. 

(This  shaft  has  been  sadly  marred  by  the  chisel  and  hammer  of  the  relic-hunter 
and  vandal.  The  dilapidated  condition  of  this  tribute  to  patriotism  and  valor  moves 
one  to  wonder  that  the  work  of  restoration  has  been  so  long  neglected. — Author.) 
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where  his  cimiiiiaiiil  suffered  extreme  liardships  frdiii  the  severities  of 
weatlier.  Tlie  coniniaiKler-in-cliief  himself  reported  tliat  wlien  lie  went 
into  camp  "no  less  than  2.898  men  were  unfit  for  duty  because  they 
were  barefoot  and  otherwise  naked." 

The  winter  at  \^alley  Forge  has  frequently  been  mentioned  as  the 
one  dark  spot  in  revolutionary  annals,  but  it  was  a  condition  which  could 
not  have  been  remedied  witli  tlie  resources  at  the  command  of  congress 
or  of  the  council  of  safety.  True,  the  farmers  of  the  \icinity  were  censur- 
able in  denying  the  Americans  the  necessaries  of  life  because  the  com- 
missary department  had  not  the  means  to  pay.  and  also  because  they  did 
sell  large  quantities  of  provisions  to  the  British  commander  in  Phila- 
delphia. Compared  with  the  comforts  that  surrounded  the  royal  troops. 
Washington's  arni_\-  was  in  a  pitiable  condition.  }'et  the  Americans  had 
counted  on  hardships  in  waging  an  unequal  contest,  and  were  determined 
to  meet  and  overcome  them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  ]\Iay.  1778.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  super- 
seded Howe  in  command  of  the  British  forces,  determined  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia  and  withdraw  his  troops  to  Xew  York  territory. 

The  British  crossed  n\-er  into  Xew  Jersey  with  some  haste,  for 
^\'asllington's  army  was  now  strengthened  and  trained  in  military  ser\-ice 
through  the  generous  oflices  of  Baron  Steuben,  who  at  this  time  appeared 
as  a  figure  in  revolutionary  history,  and  ciintributed  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  British  commanders.  More,  a  French  fleet  of  war  wns  now  on  its 
voyage  to  Xew  York  to  give  aid  to  the  Americans,  and  Clinton  hoped 
to  cut  it  off  liefore  a  landing  could  be  effected.  About  the  same  time 
(June  18)  there  arrived  in  Philadelphia  three  commissioners  from  Eng- 
land, who  held  out  the  olive  branch  of  peace  with  an  oft'er  to  gratify 
"every  wish  that  America  had  expressed."  but  without  avail.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Franklin  and  his  associates  an  alliance  had  been  formed 
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with  France,  and  congress  refuse*!  to  listen  to  tlie  propositions  of  the 
commissioners.  Then  the  British  envoys  had  recourse  to  hase  metliods, 
and  attempted  to  brihe  certain  of  Pennsylvania's  delegates  in  congress; 
but  even  this  failed,  and  the  purposes  of  the  mission  were  not  accom- 
plished. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia.  \\'ashing1on  broke  camp  and 
started  in  ]nn-suit.  oxertaking  the  British  and  giving  battle  at  Mon- 
mouth, the  scene  oi  Molly  Pitcher's  notable  achiexement  General 
Arnold  was  put  in  command  at  Philadelphia.  Congress  returned  from 
York  on  June  25.  and  the  state  government  from  Lancaster  on  the 
26th.  For  a  time  the  citv  was  the  scene  of  much  disorder,  arising  chiefly 
from  the  punishment  visited  upon  the  tories  by  the  loyal  whigs,  and  the 
criminal  prosecutions  which  followed  the  assembly  "act  for  the  attainder 
of  traitor."  Among  those  who  were  made  to  feel  the  smarting  effects 
of  the  law  were  Joseph  Galloway,  who  only  a  year  or  two  l^efore  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  public  affairs.  Another  was  Rev.  Jacob  Duche. 
who  made  the  opening  prayer  at  the  first  session  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, and  was  chaplain  of  the  second  congress.  Like  Galloway,* 
Duche  had  taken  sides  w  ith  royalty,  and  while  the  British  occupied  Phil- 
adelphia, they  were  first  in  doing  liomage  to  the  king's  minions. 

There  were  whigs  in  the  city  during  the  British  occupation,  and, 
while  they  were  quiet  in  demeanor,  they  observed  all  that  was  taking 
place  about  them.  When  the  Americans  returned  there  was  a  pretty 
thorough  cleaning  out  of  everything  that  smacked  of  royalty.  Arnold 
had  been  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  suppress  all  flisnrder,  and  enforce  the 
laws,  but  there  were  times  when  even  !iis  show  of  force  and  authority 
were  not  sufficient  to  subdue  the  loyal  whigs  in  their  work  of  visiting 
retributive  justice  on  those  who  would  hax-e  betrayed  their  country  to 
its  enemy.     The  British  had  employed  every  means  to  annoy  persons 
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who  adhered  tn  tlie  cause  I'm-  wiiicli  tlie  Americans  were  stniggling. 
and  showed  marked  favor  to  tliose  wlio  avowed  loyalty  to  the  crown. 
The  tories  had  their  hand  in  the  work,  and  were  more  offensive  in 
their  actions  than  the  paid   servants  of   King  George. 

During  the  earlv  vears  of  the  Re\-olntion.  and  in  fact  throughout 
that  period,  Philadelphia  was  known  as  a  veritable  hotbed  of  Amer- 
ican libertv,  and  it  was  a  part  of  General  Howe"s  purpose  to  subdue  the 
rebellious  spirit  and  coerce  Pennsyh'ania  into  acknowledging  the  British 
supremacy.  He  knew  the  Quaker  spirit,  and  its  opposition  to  bearing 
arms  in  anv  warlike  service,  and  he  knew  that  the  same  doctrine  was 
held  bv  an  element  of  the  derman  ]iripulati(in :  Init  when  he  reckoned 
on  turning  Pennsvlvania  away  fr(im  her  sister  state  he  fell  into  a 
grievous  error.  At  that  very  time  this  state  had  more  men  in  the  service 
than  any  other,  and  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  continental  army  were 
cnnstantly  being  filled  with  Pennsvlvanians.  The  riflemen  from  the 
miumtainons  region  were  always  in  demand,  and  over  in  the  localities 
where  the  Scotch-Irish  settlements  were  most  populous,  were  emissaries 
from  the  council  of  safety  ready  to  arm  and  equip  all  who  would  enter 
the  service.  Their  response  was  prompt,  their  service  was  commendable, 
and  their  reward,  tlK^tigh  somewhat  delayed,  was  ample. 

Meanwhile  the  war  in  other  parts  was  progressing  with  varying 
fortunes.  At  first  the  British  were  victorious  in  almost  every  battle, 
but  after  the  alliance  with  France,  the  tide  of  victory  turned  in  favor 
of  the  Americans.  The  first  decisive  check  to  the  British  arms  was  that 
administered  by  Stark  and  his  band  of  hardy  Yankee  fighters  in  the 
battle  of  Bennington,  which  was  followed  soon  afterward  Ity  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  at  Stillwater  (Saratoga).  The  latter  defeat  pre- 
vented the  union  of  Clinton's  and  Burgoyne's  armies,  and  put  the  British 
on  the  defensive. 
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About  this  time  the  Britisli  souglit  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  paid  them 
the  price,  and  instigated  tliem  against  tlie  frontier  settlements,  both  in 
Penns\dvania  and  New  York,  .\fter  tlie  autumn  of  1777  the  Senecas. 
Cayugas,  Onondagas.  and  Mohawks  were  active  in  the  British  interest. 
Fort  Niagara  again  became,  as  it  had  been  during  the  French  war.  the 
key  of  all  the  region  of  western  Xew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
that  stronghold  the  savages  constantly  looked  for  support  and  guidance. 
Their  raids  kept  the  whole  frontier  for  hundreds  of  miles  around  in  a 
state  of  terror,  and  were  attended  with  the  usual  horroj-s  of  savage 
warfare. 

\\'hether  a  bounty  was  paid  for  scalps  or  not.  as  has  been  charged, 
the  Indians  w  ere  certainly  employed  to  assail  the  inhabitants  with  con- 
stant marauding  parties,  notwithstanding  their  well  known  and  inveter- 
ate habit  of  slaughtering  men,  women  and  children  whenever  opportunity 
ofifered.  In  fact  they  were  good  for  very  little  else,  their  desultory  method 
of  warfare  making  them  almost  entirely  useless  in  assisting  the  regular 
operations  of  an  army.  So  it  was.  after  the  British  saw  that  the  fortunes 
of  war  were  turning  against  them,  that  their  friend  and  supporter.  Sir 
John  Johnson,  from  his  secure  position  in  Canada,  sent  forth  his  Indian 
warriors  to  rob.  burn,  plunder  and  kill  along  the  American  frontier. 
The  congress  was  at  this  time  concentrating  the  strength  of  its  armies 
in  the  interior,  holding  the  British  at  disadvantage  and  beating  them 
almost  at  every  turn.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  army  op- 
posed to  them  that  the  British  let  loose  their  savage  allies  upon  the 
whites. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1778  the  people  "f  the  Wyoming  valley 
became  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  party  of  Indians  and  tories.  and  at 
once  appealed  to  congress  for  assistance:  but  no  bcl])  came.  The  able- 
bodied  men  were  then  with  the  continental  armv.  and  the  executive  council 
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had  no  force  of  men  at  its  command.  In  this  emergency — there  always 
was  a  man  for  e\-ery  emergency  during  the  Revohitionary  war — Colonel 
Tebulon  Butler,  who  was  at  liome  on  furlough,  and  Colonel  Dennison. 
gathered  a  force  of  about  three  hundred  \olunteer  recruits  and  prepared 
to  meet  the  invasion.  In  the  meantime  the  families  ot  the  vicinity  had 
sought  protection  at  Forty  Fort,  whicli  had  been  built  by  the  Connecti- 
cut claimants  se\-eral  years  before. 

On  July  3  the  attack  was  made  and  was  resisted  with  great  de- 
termination notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  defenders  were  outnum- 
bered three  to  one.  But  at  length  the  defenders  were  forced  back  and 
their  retreat  was  turned  into  utter  rout,  while  the  Indians  fell  upon  them 
with  tomahawk  anfl  knife,  and  cut  ri.ght  and  left  until  only  about  fifty 
of  the  entire  number  escaped.  The  refugees  in  the  first  were  compelled 
to  surrender,  and  were  allowetl  to  depart  for  their  homes,  with  the 
promise  that  they  would  not  1)e  killed  by  the  savages. 

This  event  has  generally  been  mentioned  as  the  "Massacre  at 
Wyoming."  Stone,  author  of  the  "Life  of  Brant  "  refers  to  it  as  "the 
battle,"  which  is  nearer  correct.  The  facts  seem  to  be  that  no  (piarter 
was  given  during  the  conflict,  and  that,  after  the  .\mericans  were  routed, 
the  tories  and  Indians  pursued  and  killed  all  they  could,  but  those  who 
reached  the  fort  and  afterward  surrendered  were  not  harmed.  n(ir  were 
any  of  the  non-combatants,  although  their  properly  and  homes  were 
plundered  and  burned,  and  the  whole  valley  was  de\astated.  At  Cherry 
Valley,  the  same  year,  there  was  an  undouiited  massacre.  Nearly 
thirty  women  and  children  were  killed,  besides  many  men  surprised 
helpless  in  their  homes. 

These  events,  and  other  simihir  ones  of  less  note,  at  last  induced  con- 
gress and  (jeneral  Washington  to  set  im  foot  an  expedition  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1779  for  th.e  purpose  of  driving  the  Indians  from  the  region,  and 
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(lestroying  their  villages.  In  the  affair  at  Wyoming,  also  that  at  Wvsock- 
ton,  in  May,  1778.  ami  in  the  valley  <■>{  the  West  Branch, the  Senccas  were 
the  principal  offenders,  and  were  led  hy  that  noted  cliief,  Gtiivaligwah- 
doh.  "the  smoke-hearer."  The  ti)ries  were  ciiniinanded  hv  Colonel  John 
Butler,  father  of  Captain  \\'alter  Butler,  who  led  the  attack  against 
the  Cherry  \'alley  settlement. 

Later  in  1778.  Colonel  Hartley  was  sent  to  destroy  the  Indian  \illage 
and  tory  camp  at  Tioga  P(_)int  I  now  .Athens),  hut  more  severe  punish- 
ment awaited  them  in  the  fiillow  ing  year.  The  conimrnid  of  the  expedi- 
tion (jf  1779  was  entrusted  to  Cieneral  Sullivan.  In  the  orders  issued 
to  him,  Washington  said :  "The  immediate  oljjects  are  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  hostile  trilies  (if  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  dex'astation  of  their 
settlements,  and  the  capture  of  as  many  ])ersons  of  e\'er}-  age  and  sex  as 
possihle."  \\'ashington  told  Sullivan  to  "push  the  Indians  to  the  great- 
est practicahle  distance  from  the  settlements  and  the  frontiers;  to  throw 
them  wholly  on  tlie  British  eneni}'.  and  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  derive 
even  the  smallest  succor  from  their  own  settlements." 

Sullivan's  campaign  contemjdated  twd  formidahle  expeditions,  the 
first  under  his  immediate  command  to  proceed  from  Easton  through  the 
Wyoming  \alle}'  to  Tioga  Point,  and  there  to  1)e  joined  hy  the  second 
force  under  General  Clinton,  who  had  swept  down  the  Susequehanna 
from  its  iieadwaters.  Tlien  the  united  armies  were  to  ilestroy  the  Seneca 
villages  and  drive  their  occupants  fi-oni  the  entire  denessee  country. 
These  expeditions  were  carried  out  according  to  the  original  plan,  and 
the  marauding  Senecas  were  comjielled  to  flee  for  ])rotection  to  the 
British  ])ost  at  fort  Xiagara.  It^  main  purpose  was  accomi)lished,  hut 
the  hulians  continued  their  frontier  attacks  in  the  I'ennsyhania  horders 
until    1784. 

So   far  as    I'ennsvlvania   was   concerned,   the  evacuation   of   Phila- 
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delphia  and  the  successful  campaign  against  the  Indians  ended  the 
actual  strife  of  the  Re\olution.  excepting  the  occasional  depredations  on 
the  western  border.  But  the  state  continued  its  work  of  raising  troops, 
and  in  providing  means  and  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  British  power 
in  America.  On  December  i.  1778.  General  )oseph  Reed  was  elected 
president  of  the  council,  an<_l  as  chief  executive  he,  with  his  associates, 
was  compelled  to  deal  with  important  matters  of  civil  government.  The 
state  had  issued  paper  currency  far  Ijevond  the  ordinary  requirements 
of  business,  thus  creating  high  and  fluctuating  values,  and  opening 
the  wa}-  to  the  questionable  operations  of  unscrupulous  speculators,  who 
fattened  their  purses  at  the  general  expense.  Continental  currency  was 
depreciated  in  \alue,  and  had  little  purchasing  power.  To  relie\e  the 
situation  the  assembly  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  export  of  many 
necessaries,  and  fixing  a  ])rice  on  (jthers.  But  the  relief  was  only  tem- 
porary, and  many  prominent  men  in  Philadelphia  were  openly  charged 
with  speculating.  Men  liigh  in  oflicial  circles  came  under  the  prevailing 
distrust,  and  at  (jne  time  the  tumult  took  the  form  of  a  violent  outbreak, 
with  threats  against  the  lives  of  those  under  suspicion. 

.\t  this  time  the  money  and  currency  questions  were  not  satisfac- 
toril}-  settled,  'i^he  public  clamor  was  quieted,  but  nothing  was  done 
to  relicxe  those  who  suffered  most.  There  was  entire  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  state  oflkials  to  enact  necessary  laws,  but  just  what  laws 
were  needed  was  the  perplexing  question.  The  situation  was  novel, 
without  precedent,  and  the  arts  of  finance  were  as  yet  undeveloped. 
There  were  men  who  could  raise  money  in  almost  any  emergency,  but 
to  gi\e  anything  like  par  value  to  a  greatly  depreciated  continental  cur- 
rency and  maintain  it  on  parity  with  the  state  bills,  was  another  question. 

The  assembl)-  "tinkered"  with  the  pmljlem  in  one  way  and  another, 
and  vainly  attempted  to  redeem  the  continental  currency.     Finally,  as 
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money  must  he  raised  to  maintain  tlie  army,  congress  being  almost 
without  a  source  of  re\enue,  Robert  Morris  and  otlier  men  of  means 
rmd  influence  came  forwartl  with  a  proposition  to  estabhsli  a  state  bank, 
and  thus  gi\e  \alue  to  the  state  money  in  circulation,  and  also  give 
assurance  tliat  there  was  something  substantial  behind  a  mere  issue 
of  bills.  The  plan  seemed  feasible,  and  was  adopted,  and  the  Bank  of 
Pennsyhania,  the  first  banking  institution  in  America,  was  the  result. 
The  new  scheme  of  finance  was  almost  wholly  the  work  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians.  It  had  imperfections,  like  all  new  and  entirely  original  enter- 
prises, but  it  provided  congress  with  relief  when  assistance  was  needed. 
and  the  honor  of  having  tided  over  a  critical  period  in  national  history 
is  gi\en  to  Pb.iladelphians.  In  1781  the  executive  council  made  a  last 
effort  to  save  the  continental  currency,  but  without  success. 

The  relief  afforded  by  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  came  none  too 
soon,  but  it  was  in  time  to  save  the  army  from  disintegration.  While 
WashingJ,on  lay  in  camp  at  Morrist<iwn,  the  men  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  became  dissatisfied,  and.  on  New  Year's  day  in  1781.  broke  out  in 
open  revolt,  left  the  camp  and  marched  to  Princeton.  Many  of  them 
had  served  far  l)eyond  their  term  of  enlistment,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber had  arrearages  of  pay  due  them.  At  Princeton  the  men  were  ap- 
proached by  British  spies,  who  attemjjted  to  persuade  them  to  join  the 
enemy's  army,  but  without  success.  The  spies  were  promptly  turned 
over  to  \\'ashington,  and  were  as  promptly  executed.  These  Pennsyl- 
vanians  could  and  would  fight,  and  make  almost  any  reasonable  sacrifice 
for  the  good  of  their  country;  Init  they  asked  to  be  recognized,  and  the 
agreements  made  with  them  they  required  to  be  fulfilled.  But  when 
the  cmmissaries  of  the  king  would  seek  to  suborn  them  with  British 
gold  their  real  qualities  became  apparent  when  they  handed  over  their 
tempters  to  the  military  authorities.      When  offered  a  reward   for  this 
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service,  they  declined  it,  saying :  "Our  necessities  compelled  us  to  demand 
justice  from  our  government:  we  ask  no  reward  for  doing  our  duty  to 
our  country  against  its  enemies." 

\\'a>"ne  had  been  in  command  of  that  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
which  had  gone  to  Princeton,  and  he  went  there  to  meet  them.  He 
asked  that  they  reduce  their  grievances  to  writing,  and  present  them  to 
the  proper  authorities.  This  was  done,  and  President  Reed  and  a  com- 
mittee of  congress  visited  Princeton  and  settled  the  matters  complained 
of,  after  which  the  soldiers  returned  to  duty.  In  writing  of  this  event, 
Shimniell  says :  "The  revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  at  Morristown 
was  an  evidence  of  the  complete  exhaustion  of  resources  for  the  Revo- 
lution, But  none  of  the  states  was  more  thoroughly  drained  than 
Pennsylvania.  This  state  was  not  only  the  residence  of  congress,  with 
all  of  its  train  of  attendants  and  ofticers.  but  also  of  all  the  military 
mechanism  of  the  country.  From  it  the  quartermaster  principally  drew 
his  wagons,  his  horses,  his  camp  equipage  of  all  kinds,  besides  a  great 
number  of  wagoners  and  artificers.  *  *  *  The  substance  of  the 
people  had  been  used,  but  in  its  place  they  had  nothing  but  money 
made  of  rags.  Pennsylvania's  share  of  the  sujjplies  asked  for  by  con- 
gress in  1 781  was  equal  in  amount  to  eleven  years'  taxes  and  all  the 
income  of  the  state." 

While  Pennsylvania  had  thus  suffered  in  its  material  resources,  it 
had  also  lost  thousands  of  its  young  men  by  battle  and  disease  incident 
to  military  service,  Many  had  been  taken  prisoners,  and  had  met  death 
in  the  "Old  Sugar  House  Prison"  in  New  York,  or  on  board  the  prison 
ships  anchored  in  \\'allabout  Bay,  near  the  present  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
The  most  infamously  famous  of  the  latter  was  the  "Old  Jersey" — an  old 
eixty-four   gun   ship,   stripped   of   all   her   spars   and   rigging,    an    un- 
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sightly,  rotten  liulk.     Her  dark  nnd  filthy  external  appearance  perfectly 
corresponded  with  the  death  and  despair  that   reigned   within. 

One  who  was  a  prisoner  on  board  wrote;    "When  I  lirst  became  an 
inmate  of  this  abode  of  suffering,  despair  and  death,  there  were  about 


JERSEY  PRISON  SHII 


fiiur  hundred  prisoners  on  board;  but  in  a  short  time  they  auKjunted  to 
twehe  hundred,  and  in  proportion  to  our  numbers  the  mortality  in- 
creased. .Ml  the  most  deadh-  diseases  were  pressed  into  ser\-ice  of  the 
king  ()f  terrors,  but  his  ])rimc  ministers  were  (Ix'senterw  small-pi).\  and 
yellow  fever."  Afterward  the  sick  were  carried  to  two  hospital  shii)S 
(one  of  which  was  sadly  misn;imed  the  "TTope"),  anchored  near  each 
Dllier.  about  two  hundrcil  yards  east  from  the  "Jersey."     These  ships  re- 
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mained  in  tlie  \Valla1;oiit  unti!  New  York  was  evacuated  I"*)-  tlie  British. 
The  "Jersey"  was  the  receiving  ship — tlie  otliers,  trul}',  were  the  Ships  of 
Death.  It  lias  been  generally  thought  that  all  the  prisoners  who  died 
met  their  fate  on  h(iard  the  "Jerse)-."  This  is  not  true;  many  may  ha\-e 
died  on  lioard  of  her  \\\\o  were  not  reported  as  sick,  but  all  the  men 
who  were  placed  on  the  sick  list  were  removed  to  the  hospital  ships,  from 
which  they  were  usually  taken  sewed  u\)  in  a  blanket,  to  their  long  home. 

It  is  computed  that  on  board  these  vessels  and  in  the  prisons  near 
by,  more  than  ele\-en  thousand  Americans  perished,  many  of  whose 
names  are  unknown,  and  whose  sufferings  are  buried  in  obli^'ion.  They 
lingered  where  no  eye  of  pity  witnessed  their  ag(iny :  where  no  voice 
whispered  consolation;  where  no  tongue  could  praise  their  patriotic 
devotion,  or  friendly  hand  could  be  outstretched  in  relief — only  to  pass 
the  weary  day  and  horrible  night,  un\-aried  except  by  new  scenes  of 
painful  endurance  and  ntw  infliction  of  hopeless  miser_\-.  The  hope 
of  death  was  to  them  the  only  consolation  which  their  situation  afforded. 

^^'illiam  Moore  succeeded  Reed  in  the  presidency  of  the  supreme 
executive  council  in  ijcSi.  He  had  few  problems  of  war  to  deal  with, 
but  the  affairs  of  state  and  the  currency  were  important  cpiestions  that 
must  receive  attention.  In  the  early  part  of  1782  Pennsylvania  joined 
with  congress  and  granted  a  charter  to  the  Bank  of  North  America,  and 
through  that  medium  Morris  was  enabled  to  restore  the  continental 
credit  and  give  value  to  its  currency.  It  was  the  first  incorporated  bank 
in  the  country,  and  still  exists. 

In  the  same  year  John  DickinscMi  returned  to  public  life,  and  became 
a  meml^er  of  the  council,  and  its  president.  This  body  was  soon  after- 
ward enabled  to  proclaim  to  the  state  the  welcome  news  of  peace,  the 
parliamentary  treaty  ha\-ing  been  agreed  to  and  signed.  Then  the 
Delaware   was   cleared   of   obstructions,    and   the   port   of   Philadelphia 
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was  again  opened  to  the  coninierce  of  t!ie  world.  However,  before  the 
final  restoration  of  peace,  a  considerable  numljer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  presented  themselves  at  the  doors  of  congress  and  the  executive 
council,  and  made  loud  demands  for  payment  due  them  for  services. 
Their  temper  was  such  that  the  council  refused  to  li.sten,  -while  congress 
urged  that  the  militia  be  called  out  to  suppress  their  riotous  demonstra- 
tions, and  failing  through  Dickinson's  objection  to  such  drastic 
mcasiu-es  that  tody  withdrew  from  the  city  and  reassembled  at  Princeton. 
.\fter  tiie  excitement  had  subsided,  congress  was  recjuested  to  return  to 
Philadelphia,  but  declined  to  do  so.  and  resumed  its  sitting  at  .\nnap<jlis. 

The  imp•^rtation  and  kee])ing  of  slaves  in  the  state  was  another 
matter  that  came  up  for  discussion  about  this  time.  Slavery  had  been 
known  and  tolerated  in  Pennsylvania  from  the  founding  of  the  colony, 
although  Pastorius  arrayed  himself  against  the  practice  as  early  as 
1 688.  The  Friends  always  exclaimed  against  it,  and  forbade  it  among 
their  own  people.  In  1703  a  duty  was  imposed  on  slave  importation, 
and  in  17JI  it  was  forbidden  altogether,  but  the  privy  council  in  Eng- 
land annulled  the  act.  The  next  year  an  act  Icxied  a  tax  of  £.20  on  each 
negro  imported,  but  this,  too,  failed  to  become  operative.  Subsequently 
the  question  passed  through  various  stages  of  discussion  and  treatment, 
liut  with  little  effect  until  1779,  when  tlte  coimcil  suggested  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  a  message  to  the  assembly.  In  March,  1780.  George  Bry- 
an's bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  21.  The  census  showed  t^j^j  slaves  in  the  .state  in 
1790,  and  only  67  in  1830. 

The  Revolution  was  virtually  ended  with  the  ■surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  in  October,  1781.  and  thenceforth  there  were  no  more  active  hos- 
tilities, except  the  minor  depredations  of  the  Indians.  In  the  fall  of 
1783,  peace  was  formally  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  the  re- 
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volted  colonies,  henceforth  to  he  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  as  the 
United  States  of  America.  Thus  the  unquestioned  English  authority 
over  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania  continued  only  from  the  treaty  with 
France  in  1763,  to  that  with  the  United  States,  in  1783,  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years. 

In  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  no  provision  whatever  was  made 
for  the  Indian  allies  of  that  power.  The  English  authorities  offered  them 
lands  in  Canada,  but  all  save  a  few  preferred  to  live  in  their  former  local- 
ities. The  United  States  goxernment  treated  them  with  great  modera- 
tion. Although  they  had  at  least  twice  broken  their  pledges  and  without 
provocation  had  plunged  into  war  against  the  colonies,  they  were  readily 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  peace,  and  were  even  recognized  as  owners 
of  the  land  over  which  they  had  ranged  before  the  Revolution. 

In  October,  1784,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome.  N. 
Y.),  between  three  commissioners  representing  the  United  States  and 
the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  Marquis  de  LaFayette  was  present 
and  made  a  speech,  although  not  one  of  the  commissioners.  At  this 
treaty  Pennsylvania  acquired  all  the  Indian  lands  within  its  borders  not 
previously  purchased,  embracing  all  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state. 
This  purchase  was  confirmed  by  the  Delaware  and  Wyandott  Indians, 
at  Fort  Mcintosh,  by  a  deed  dated  January  21,  1785.  The  last  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  was  called  by  the  whites  the  "New  Purchase,"  and  when 
the  land  office  was  opened  in  1785,  settlers  rapidly  flocked  up  the  ^^'est 
Branch  valley.  Indeed,  the  return  of  peace  and  the  purchase  of  1784 
opened  for  settlement  the  whole  western  portion  of  the  state,  and  within 
the  next  score  of  years  the  region  was  divided  into  counties.  The  work 
of  real  development  was  begun,  and  was  carried  forward  with  such 
earnest  vigor  that  long,  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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Pennsylvania  luul  becunie  knc.nvn  as  the  iVirtniDSt  stale  in  the  federal 
Union. 

At  the  time  nf  w  Inch  we  write  tine  entire  population  of  the  state  was 
more  than  350,000  inhal)itants.  and  that  of  the  city  of  l^hiladelphia  alxiut 
40,000.  It  was  not  onh-  the  seat  nf  federal  and  state  governments,  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  most  important  events  in  earlv  .\merican  history, 
but  at  that  time  was  the  largest  and  most  populous  city  in  the  country. 
It  was  not  until  1810  that  Xew  York  exceeded  I'hiladelphia  in  point  of 
population.  In  that  year  the  former  cit\-  contained  96,000  inlial^itants, 
and  the  latter  just  one  thousand  less. 

Wdien  the  war  was  ended  and  tiic  authorities  could  devote  their  time 
to  purely  civil  and  political  affairs,  it  was  foimd  that  many  things  needed 
attention.  The  line  lietween  this  .state  and  Xew  Jer.sey  was  agreed  upon, 
and  the  islands  were  annexed  according  to  proximity.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  inipiire  into  the  cost  of  opening  communication  be- 
tween the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  rivers.  This,  liowever.  was 
the  revi\al  of  an  old  project  to  unite  these  waterways,  but  it  was  many 
years  later  before  anything  of  consequence  was  really  done.  The  council 
of  censors.  pro\-ided  for  by  the  constitution  of  \'j~Ct.  held  its  first  and  only 
septennial  session  in  1783,  and  sat  from  Xo\-eml>er  to  of  that  year  imtil 
Se]itember  24,  1784.  It  rex'iewed  the  workings  of  state  go\-ernment 
under  the  first  constitution,  inf|uired  into  the  alnises  of  its  provisions, 
suggested  remedy,  and  otherwise  acted  as  a  conscr\ator  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  question  of  "citizenship"  also  rec|uired  and  was  given  atten- 
tion. The  "test"  law  was  jiassed  in  1777.  re(|uiring  the  oath  of  allegiance 
of  all  persons  of  more  th.an  eighteen  years  in  order  to  enjoy  the  full 
benefits  of  liberty  and  citizenship.  When  first  pa.ssed.  the  law  was  nece.s- 
sary,  that  the  government  might  know  beyond  question  upon  whom  it 
could  depend  during  the  war.     All  persons  who  refused  to  take  the  oath 
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were  regardeil  as  lories,  but  among  them  were  as  loj-al  men  as  those  who 
complied  witli  tlie  requirements :  tliey  dechned  tlie  oath  because  of  con- 
scientious and  rehgious  scruples,  but  they  were  placed  under  the  ban  of 
prohibitioir  and  suffered  in  consequence.  The  repeal  of  the  test  law  was 
demanded  in  1784,  but  it  was  not  effected  until  1789. 

In  1785  Franklin  again  came  into  the  life  of  the  state,  having  then 
returnefl  fri  m  his  ser\  ice  in  l-'urope.  He  was  elected  to  the  council,  was 
made  its  president,  and  served  until  17S8.  Down  to  this  time  no  man 
more  than  Benjamin  Franklin  had  borne  so  conspicuous  and  honorable 
part  in  serving  the  interests  of  his  country ;  no  other  man  knew  better 
than  he  the  needs  of  .\merica  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  no  other 
man  was  more  closely  in  touch  with  persons  high  in  office  and  influence 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Eurojie;  no  other  man  was  or  could  be  more 
loyal  to  country  than  he.  During  the  revolutionary  period  he  was  clearly 
the  man  of  the  hour,  and  it  is  doul>tful  if  any  other  could  have  accom- 
plished the  work  done  by  him.  Philadelphia  never  has  torgotten  his  ser- 
^•ices,  has  ne\'er  failed  to  honor  his  memory,  and  to  this  day  his 
monument  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  one  of  the  most  popular  streets 
of  the  city. 

Franklin  came  to  Philadelphia  from  Boston,  where  he  was  born  Jnn- 
uary  17,  1706.  Pennsylvania  never  had  any  great  regard  for  New 
England  Yankees,  especially  for  the  Connecticut  claimants  who  attempted 
to  pre-empt  the  whole  Wyoming  valley,  but  from  the  beginning  Frank- 
lin seemed  to  have  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  Philadelphians.  He 
came  to  the  city  as  a  printer,  having  disagreed  with  his  brother  in  Bos- 
ton and  started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  life.  He  visited  England, 
worked  at  his  trade,  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1726,  and  in  1729  be- 
came editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "Pennsylvania  Gazette."     In  1730  he 
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began  puhlisliing  "I'dor  I-Jichard's  Almanac.'"  which  i^uned  wide  celeb- 
rity.    The  same  year  he  married  Deborah  Reed. 

A  fitting  tribute  to  Franklin'.s  life  and  works  belongs  to  an  entire 
volume;  in  this  place  only  a  brief  chronolog}-  of  leading  events  can  be 
given.  He  was  clerk  in  the  provincial  assembly  in  1736;  postmaster  of 
Philadelphia  in  1737;  deputy  postmaster  general  of  the  British  colonies 
in  1753 ;  agent  of  the  assembly  in  opposition  to  the  proprietary  claim  to 
exemption  from  taxation,  1757-62;  made  his  wonderful  discovery  in 
the  science  of  electricity  in  1752.  thus  gaining  membership  in  tlie  Royal 
Societv,  winning  the  Copley  gold  medal,  and  earning  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  in  1762,  from  Oxford  and  Edinburgh;  commissioner  to  Albany 
conference,  1754;  assisted  in  furnishing  transportation  for  Braddock's 
army,  1755;  was  examined  before  house  of  commons  on  state  of  affairs 
in  the  colonies,  and  assisted  in  procuring  repeal  of  Stamp  Act,  1766; 
elected  to  continental  congress.  1775 ;  signer  of  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; president  of  provincial  congress  which  framed  constitution  of  1776; 
ambassador  to  France.  1776-1785;  instrumental  in  procuring  an  alliance 
with  France,  1778;  with  Adams  and  Jay,  signed  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  1783;  president  of  supreme  executive  council,  1783-88;  dele- 
gate to  convention  which  framed  federal  constitution  1787;  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia, April  17,  1790. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Pexxsylvaxia  as  Oxe  of  the  Uxited  States,  1787-1812. 

The  convention  \vhic!i  frnmed  tlie  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  assembled  in  the  state  house  in  Pliiladehphia.  May  25.  1787.  and 
ended  its  labors  September  17,  after  a  stormy  session  of  almost  four 
months.  In  the  convention  Pennsylvania  was  represented  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Mifflin.  Robert  Morris,  Geor§;e  Clymer.  Thomas  Fitz- 
Simons,  Jared  Ingersoll,  James  Wilson,  and  Gouverneur  ^Morris.  Dick- 
inson was  there  as  delegate  from  Delaware.  Washington,  also,  was 
present,  and  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  convention.  Although 
eighty-one  years  old,  Franklin  was  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  con- 
vention, but  on  account  of  his  advanced  years  his  speeches  were  read 
by  ^^'ilson,  his  associate,  friend  and  co-worker.  Franklin  proposed  daily 
prayers  in  the  convention,  alwavs  urged  conciliation  when  the  proceed- 
ings became  spirited,  advocated  representation  in  congress  on  the  basis 
of  population,  and  opposed  property  qualification  for  representatives. 

Mififiin,  who  was  the  first  governor  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  con- 
stitution of  1790,  was  a  quiet  factor  in  the  work  of  the  convention,  al- 
though he  was  a  man  of  great  mental  strength,  a  military  leader  of  re- 
nown, and  was  both  popular  and  influential.  Morris,  the  financier  of  the 
Revolution,  the  banker  and  man  of  business,  proposed  Washington's 
name  as  presiding  officer  of  the  convention,  and  was  active  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings. Clymer  figured  chiefly  as  a  man  of  earnest  thought  and  delib- 
erate action.  He  spoke  occasionally,  and  through  his  influence,  aided 
by  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  the  term  slaz'c  was  kept  out  of  the  consti- 
tution.    FitzSimons  was  a  business  man,   a  merchant,  self-made  and 
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weallhy.  He  (iijposed  tlie  ])i-(iliiliitiim  ni  a  tax  cii  exports.  IngersoU  was 
a  lawyer,  learned  in  his  jjrofession.  1wt  then  cnniparatively  unknown. 
Later  on  lie  gained  fame.  He  was  a  quiet  factor  in  the  deliberations, 
having  little  to  say.  hut  liis  influence  was  felt  in  the  sessior.s.  Wilson 
was  the  legal  luminary  of  the  convention,  the  close  friend  of  Franklin, 
and  the  peer  of  any  of  the  delegates.  From  a  legal  standpoint  he  weighed 
and  tested  every  article  and  declaration  of  the  constitution.  Gouverneur 
Morris  also  was  a  lawyer,  and  came  to  Pennsylvania  as  a  New  York 
delegate  to  the  continental  congress  in  1778.  He  located  in  Philadelphia 
and  became  a  lawyer  of  prominence.  In  the  convention  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangement  and  style,  and,  as  Shimmell 
says,  he  "deserves  the  credit  for  the  clear  and  simple  language  of  the 
constitution." 

The  federal  constitution  was  adopted  September  17.  and  at  the  very 
same  time  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  was  in  session  on  the  floor  above 
in  the  old  statehouse  on  Chestnut  street.  Yet  Pennsylvania  was  not  the 
first  state  to  ratify  the  constitution,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  some  of  its 
representatives,  who  found  it  so  unlike  their  own  state  constitution  that 
its  provisions  were  not  acceptable  to  them.  However,  the  vote  of  ratifi- 
cation was  taken  December  12,  and  was  carried,  46  to  23.  The  event 
occasioned  much  excitement,  and  considerable  feeling.  Public  sentiment 
was  divided,  and  out  of  the  division  there  grew  two  political  parties, 
the  Federal,  whose  champions  favored  ratification,  and  those  opposed, 
who  were  variously  characterized,  but  cjuite  generilly  as  the  Anti-Federal- 
ists. Philadelphia  was  heartily  in  favor  of  imr.iediate  ratification,  and 
urged  it,  but  tiie  interior  county  representatives  created  delay,  proposed 
amendments  to  be  submitted  by  the  assembly  to  congress.  But  these 
measures  failed,  and  soon  afterward  the  opposition  was  ended. 

At  this  time  Pennsylvania  was  struggling  with  the  subject  of  con- 
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stitutional  re\ision,  made  necessary  by  tlie  adoptidn  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, and  also  to  meet  tlie  changed  conditions  of  tlie  state  under  the 
new  and  improved  order  of  tilings.  T'.ie  first  constitution  was  adopted 
in  an  emergency,  when  the  proj^rietary  go\-ernment  was  set  aside,  and  its 
provisions  in  many  respects  \\ere  imperfect.  Three  }ears  of  progress 
liad  produced  many  changes  in  public  affairs,  and  new  conditions  re- 
quired a  new  scheme  of  government.  Naturally,  the  measure  was  op- 
posed, but  without  avail.  Delegates  to  the  con\-ention  were  chosen  in 
October.  1789,  and  that  body  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  Novem- 
ber. Mifflin,  then  president  of  the  executive  council,  presiding.  The 
session  was  prolonged.  e\ery  article  was  debated,  and  generally  opposed, 
but  finally  on  Se])teml)er  2.  1790.  the  new  constitution  was  finished,  pro- 
nounced good,  and  adopted. 

The  most  radical  changes  were  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches.  The  assembly  ceased  to  have  the  sole  right  to  originate  and 
make  laws,  the  senate  having  been  established  as  a  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment of  government,  haxing  superseded  the  supreme  executive  council, 
which  was  abolished.  A  governor,  too.  was  provided  to  be  elected  every 
three  years  by  the  direct  votes  of  the  people,  and  upon  him  devolved  the 
executi\e  duties  of  the  commonwealth.  The  former  judicial  system  was 
continued,  with  important  changes  in  the  tenure  of  office.  The  council 
of  censors  passed  out  of  existence.  The  "Bill  of  Rights'  re-enacted  the 
old  charter  prox'ision  that  fountl  its  way  into  the  first  constitution,  re- 
specting freedom  of  worship,  rights  of  conscience,  and  exemptions  from 
compulsory  contribution  for  the  support  of  any  ministry,  or  the  "propa- 
gation of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts."  as  was  recjuired  in  some  provinces 
and  states. 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyhania"  became  the  recognized 
designation   for  this  jurisdicticm  untler  the  constitution  of   1790.     The 
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first  election  for  goxernor  \vas  lield  in  that  year.  The  candidates  of  the 
respective  parties,  so  far  as  party  considerations  then  swayed  men's 
minds  and  governed  their  votes,  were  Thomas  Mifflin,  federalist,  who  had 
favored  the  new  constitution,  and  Artiiur  St.  Clair,  -vho,  whatever  his 
own  sentiments  may  have  been,  was  selected  as  his  opponent.  Both  had 
served  with  the  Americans  during  the  Revolution,  and  both  wore  the 
military  title  of  general.  ^lifflin  was  a  native  Pennsylvanian.  St.  Clair 
was  of  Scotch  birth,  and  came  to  America  in  1758:  was  a  soldier  with 
Wolfe  at  Quebec,  and  afterward  took  sides  with  the  colonists  against 
Great  Britain,  earning  the  rank  of  major-general :  was  a  delegate  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  continental  congress  from  1785  to  1787,  and  one 
time  president  of  that  body:  was  governor  of  the  "Northwest  Territory" 
from  1789  to  i8oj:  commanded  the  ex])edition  against  the  Miami  In- 
dians, which  ended  in  failure,  aird  for  which  he  was  censured,  although 
unjustly,  for  he  Mas  sick  at  the-  time,  and  gave  his  orders  from 
a  litter  on  which  he  was  carried.  His  candidacy,  if  successful,  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  partial  vindication  of  his  military  career. 

Mifflin  for  years  had  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  American  ci\il 
and  military  history.  Moreover,  he  was  popular,  although  at  one  time 
he  was  charged  with  misfeasance  in  his  military  office.  He  was  of 
Quaker  parentage,  well  educated,  and  first  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. In  1772  he  was  in  the  assembly  from  Philadelphia,  and  in  1774 
was  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  congress;  was  app<jinted  major  of 
the  first  Pennsylvania  battalion,  and  accompanied  Washington  to  Cam- 
bridge, as  aide-de-camp.  He  rose  rapidly  through  the  grades  of  quarter- 
master general,  adjutant  general  and  brigadier  general,  to  that  of  major 
general,  February  19,  1777.  In  1782  he  was  elected  delegate  to  con- 
gress, and  was  its  president  in  1783:  was  member  and  speaker  cif  the 
legislature  in  1785;  delegate  to  the  federal  constitutional  convention  in 
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1787;  president  of  the  supreme  executive  council.  1788-1790;  president 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  1790;  and  was 
governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  1790-1799. 

Mifflin's  administration  as  governor  covered  a  [jeriod  of  nine  years 
— three  terms  of  three  years  each.  The  office  was  new.  the  scheme  of 
government  was  untried  and  in  a  measure  experimental,  and  there  were 
conrticting  political  elements  in  the  legislative  hranches  that  at  times 
made  hard  the  executive  pathway,  and  disturhed  the  quiet  and  welfare 
of  the  commonwealth.  First,  and.  perhaps,  the  most  imixjrtant  of  the 
many  projects  inaugurated  ahout  this  time,  was  the  system  of  internal 
improxements.  which  contemplated  the  construction  of  a  series  of  con- 
necting navigable  waterways  extending  across  the  state  from  east  to  west, 
with  lateral  branches  running"  north  and  south,  affording  facilities  for 
travel  and  transportation  to  almost  every  locality.  A  system  of  canals  on 
an  equally  elaborate  plan  had  been  suggested  many  years  Ijefore  Mifflin's 
time,  and  the  discussion  in  1790  was  the  revival  uf  an  old  subject, 
though  on  a  more  modern  and  practical  scale. 

There  were  no  canals  constructed  during  ^lifflin's  term.  The  execu- 
tive favored  them,  the  public  welfare  demanded  them,  the  politicians 
advocated  them,  the  legislature  encouraged  them,  but  the  state  treasury 
was  not  opened  for  canal  expenditures  until  several  years  later.  The 
legislature  granted  charters  and  franchise  rights,  and  whatever  was 
accomplished  was  the  work  of  incoriX)rated  companies  and  private  cap- 
ital. Companies  also  were  chartered  to  construct  and  operate  turnpike 
roads,  and  in  this  respect  PennsyKania  was  almost  the  pioneer.  This 
was  largely  the  work  of  the  society  f(jr  the  promotion  and  improvement 
of  roads  and  inland  navigation.  The  turnpike  between  Philadelphia 
and  Lancaster  was  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  .Vmerica. 

In   1793  the  legislature  incorporated  the  Bank  of  Pennsyhania,  a 
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state  bank,  and  subscribetl  to  one-tbird  of  tbe  entire  capital  stfxk. 
Brancb  banks  were  estal^lisbed  in  Lancaster,  Harrisbiirg,  Reading,  Pitts- 
burg and  Easton.  Tliis  action  on  tlie  part  of  tbe  state  autliorities  and 
legislature  always  lias  been  censured  by  certain  writers  of  Pennsylvania 
bistory.  and  bas  been  made  tbe  subject  of  volumes  of  adverse  criticism. 
A  glance  at  tbe  pages  of  bistory  will  discliise  tliat  in  almost  e\er}'  state. 
at  the  time  of  founding  its  instituticjns  after  tbe  close  of  the  Revolution, 
the  legislature  gave  aid  and  sujjport  to  sucb  enterprises  as  appeared  to  be 
worthy  and  for  tbe  i)ublic  interest ;  and  Pennsylvania  was  no  exception 
to  tbe  rule. 

The  commonwealth  did  extend  linancial  assistance  to  banking  insti- 
tutions, in  an  indirect  \va_\'  to  turnpike  and  road  corixirations.  to  canal 
and  navigation  companies,  to  railroad  and  transportation  companies, 
and  then  herself  undertook  the  gigantic  work  of  constructing  a  line 
of  navigable  canals,  with  connecting  railroads,  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board on  tbe  east  to  Lake  Erie  on  tbe  west.  In  this  great  enterprise. 
tbe  like  of  which  bas  not  often  l)een  attempted,  tbe  state  expended  more 
than  thirty-hve  milli(jn  dollars,  and  in  return,  on  sale  of  its  jiroperty, 
icceived  less  than  one-third  of  that  sum.  In  other  words,  tbe  state  treas- 
ury lost  in  this  transaction  more  than  twenty  millions;  liut  on  tbe  otlier 
band  the  great  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania — its  people,  its  business 
and  manufacturing  interests,  its  vast  mining  interests,  and  all  undertak- 
ings and  enter]5rises  of  whate\er  character,  were  promoted  and  benefited 
beyond  calculation. 

State  aid  dexeloiKfd,  directly  and  indirectly,  tbe  \ast  res(_)urces  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  without  that  aid,  i)rogress  in  this  commonwealth 
would  liaxe  been  delayed  many  years.  Xot  one  of  the  early  public  and 
internal  im])rovemeut  enterprises  undertaken  in  [Pennsylvania  pro\ed 
a  profitable  investment  to  its  incorporators,  and  capitalists  l)ecame  can- 
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tious  ami  exacting.  Then  tlie  state  came  to  the  rescue  and  helped 
them  (in  to  completion:  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  done, 
it  hecame  necessary  and  cmnenient  for  the  state  to  charter  the  Bank  of 
Pennsyl\-ania,  ac(|uire  one-third  of  its  stock,  and  estahlish  liranchcs  in 
other  lari^e  municipalities,  that  other  husiness  interests  than  those  con- 
trolled !)}■    I'hiladclphians  might   also  he  henclitcd   and   pronidted. 

I'or  this  actiiiu  Pennsylvania  has  lieen  criticised,  an.d  historians 
have  taken  oppcjrtunit}-  to  assail  legislators,  puhlic  officials,  and  pro- 
moters \\ith  "pens  dipped  in  gall."  True,  the  hanking  system  estahlished 
in  1793  was  not  j^erfect.  and  was  not  made  satisfactory  until  after  three- 
quartci's  of  a  centruy  of  experience  and  enlighteneil  progress;  and 
douhtless  there  are  jjer'sons  in  Pennsyhania  to-da)-  who  will  assert  that 
neither  the  present  system  of  national  hanking  nor  that  carried  on  under 
state  laws  is  perfect  in  its  oijeration.  There  were  ahuses  of  power,  mis- 
direction of  funds,  schemes  and  e\il  ]iractices  in  connection  with  the 
constructi<in  and  management  of  the  state  ])uhlic  works,  hut  in  e\ery 
state  and  country  where  politics  is  made  a  husiness,  abuses  of  some 
sort  are  exiiected.  This  mav  lia\-e  been  true  chn-ing  t1ie  early  days  of 
public  inipro\emert  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  other  states,  hut  it  is  quite 
evident  that  tlie  ])ractice  still  exists  in  every  state  and  government  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centui-y. 

One  of  the  most  imjjortant  and  at  the  same  time  serious  events 
which  took  place  during  Mifflin's  term  as  governor,  was  the  so-called 
"Whisky  Insurrection."  It  directly  concerned  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  but  indirectly  its  effects  were  felt 
throughout  the  state.  In  March,  1791,  Congress  levied  a  tax  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  gallon  (jn  whisky  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  .\t 
that  time  the  means  of  travel  across  the  .Mleghenies  were  limited,  and 
there  was  little  trade  between   the  people   west  of  the   mountains  and 
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tliose  east  of  the  range,  and  as  a  consefjuence  the  farmers  around  Pitts- 
burg had  no  market  for  their  grain.  So  they  made  it  into  \vhisk}%  and 
found  a  market  at  home,  or  transported  it  o\er  the  mountains  on  horse- 
back. As  kmg  as  there  was  no  tax  this  coukl  be  done  with  good  profit, 
and  the  liome  distilled  article  produced  among  the  Scotch-Irish  settle- 
ments over  the  mo\mtains  was  in  excellent  repute  with  the  people  on  the 
east  side. 

The  hardy  Scotch-Irish  settlers  of  Penns_\l\ania  ne\er  took  kindly 
to  the  idea  of  paying  twenty-five  cents  a  gallon  tax  on  whisky.  It  was 
antagonistic  to  their  inherent  principles,  for  their  ancestors  had  resistetl 
such  a  tax  in  Irel;md,  and  had  emigrated  to  a  free  country  when  they 
came  to  .America.  With  them  any  excise  tax  was  wrong,  but  this 
governmental  attempt  to  force  a  whisky  tax  from  them  was  deemed 
an  outrage,  an  oppression,  and  they  refused  to  pay.  and  organized 
against  it.  and  drove  out  the  tax  collector,  and  even  opjxised  themsehes 
in  armed  force  to  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  general  govern- 
ment. They  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  they  would  renounce 
all  allegiance  to  this  commonwealth,  and  set  up  a  state  government  of 
their  own  west  of  the  mountains,  and  they  would  have  done  so  had  not 
the  strength  of  the  government  restrained  them. 

For  about  three  years  tlie  opposition  to  the  tax  manifested  itself 
chiefiy  in  refusal  to  pay  and  threats  against  collectors  and  assessors. 
Init  in  the  summer  of  1794  the  militia  and  the  mob  exchanged  shots 
\\itli  fatal  results.  Then  mob  violence  became  disorder  and  the  insur- 
rection tfjok  the  form  of  armed  resistance  to  the  law  with  an  avowed 
intention  to  kill  its  officers.  In  this  emergency  the  national  govern- 
ment decided  to  act  and  first  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  .\t  the  .same  time  President  Washington  ordered 
twelve  tliiiusand  tnx^ps  to  be  collected  from  Pennsylvania.  Xew  Jersey, 
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Manlaiifl  and  Virginia  to  suppress  any  uprising"  and  protect  the  reve- 
nue officers  in  the  chscliarge  of  their  <hity.  :\lifflin  sent  Chief  Justice 
McKean  and  General  \\'iniam  Irvine  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
rebelhon,  while  Judge  Brackenridge  and  Albert  Gallatin  acted  as  medi- 
ators between  the  coiumissioners  and  the  offenders. 

This  was  Gallatin's  tirst  appearance  as  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
Pennsyh'ania  h.istory.  He  had  ser\-ed  in  the  legislature  and  in  1/94 
was  chosen  to  the  United  States  senate,  Ijut  was  not  seated  on  account 
of  a  cpiestion  regarding"  his  citizenship.  After  his  services  in  connection 
with  the  whisky  insurrection  he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  became 
an  important  factor  in  financial  circles.  Brackenridge  was  lietter  known 
and  figured  in  Pennsyhania  history  as  preacher,  teacher,  writer,  lawyer, 
politician,  and  finally  as  judge  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court 
(1799-1816). 

The  efforts  of  Gallatin  and  Brackenridge  as  mediators  were  only 
partially  successful,  for  nian_\'  of  the  insurrecti(jnists  refused  to  sign  the 
articles  of  settlement.  Then  the  presiilent  i^-dered  the  army  into  the 
country  in  revolt,  while  he  him.self  went  to  Carlisle  to  be  nearer  the 
scene  of  events.  Here  he  was  met  by  a  conimittee  headed  by  William 
Findla}",  and  was  assured  that  order  would  be  restored:  that  the  periple 
in  rebellion  would  submit  to  the  laws,  pay  the  excise  tax  and  respect 
the  ofticers. 

Findlay  liad  been  active  in  state  politics  for  several  years,  and  was 
\-ery  pojHilar  with  the  "cotumon  people."  He  came  from  Ireland,  served 
in  the  Revolution,  and  settled  in  \\'estmoreland  county.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  and  opposed  the  federal  constitution  as  an  attempt 
to  centralize  power.  He  served  eleven  terms  in  Congress  (  179 1-99- 
and  1803-17). 

While  the   federal  authorities   were  busy   with    the   whisky    insur- 
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rectionists  west  of  tlie  Alleglienies.  Mifflin  and  his  ci\il  go\erninent 
were  handling  the  complex  and  somewhat  delicate  question  regarding 
the  attitude  of  the  commonwealth  with  respect  to  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  which  broke  out  in  1793.  If  Philadelphia  had  not 
been  the  seat  of  the  national  gnvernment,  the  situation  would  have 
been  less  embarrassing,  for.  above  all  things.  ]^Iifflin  hoped  never  to 
offend  the  representatives  of  a  foreign  power.  He  fought  side  by  side 
with  Frenchmen  against  Great  Britain,  but  now  the  United  States 
and  that  go\-ernment  were  at  peace.  Howe\er.  Ja}"s  treaty  with  Eng- 
land made  in  1794  created  a  political  divisicm  in  .\merica.  and  Mifflin's 
administration  promiitl}-  took  tlie  side  of  I'rancc.  Xaturall}-.  Mifflin's 
enemies,  and  the}'  were  many,  took  the  opposite  side. 

At  the  next  assembly  election  the  nominees  were  either  "treaty" 
or  "anti-treaty"  candidates:  that  was  the  is.'^ue.  When  it  was  feared 
that  this  country  might  be  drawn  into  the  contest  the  governor  called 
upon  the  militia  to  prepare  for  the  pulilic  defense.  But  the  period 
passed  without  serious  disturlr-ancc.  except  in  ])olitical  and  newspaper 
circles,  and  Mifflin's  course  made  him  more  popular  than  ever,  except 
with  his  political  enemies  wIk!  were  envious  uf  his  strength,  and,  be- 
sides, they  were  hungry  for  power  and  tlie  spoils  of  office. 

About  this  time  the  okl  agitation  was  re\-ived  regarding  the  remo\al 
of  the  seat  of  state  government  from  Philadelphia,  and  ]X)litical  issues 
were  framed  accordingly.  The  .state  now  contained  twenty-three  coun- 
ties, and  civil  authority  was  extended  over  its  entire  territory.  Its  ag- 
gregate ])opulation  approximated  750.000:  that  of  Philadelphia  was 
about  60,000.  and  it  was  believed,  or  at  least  argued,  that  the  city  in- 
terests controlled  legislation  and  secured  to  its  political  f,-i\drites  nearly 
all  the  desirable  offices.  The  outside  counties  now  had  a  strong  rep- 
resentation  in   the  .assemblv.   and   conti-olled    its   action   in   nianv   things. 
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but  the  senate  was  (jtherwise  inlluencetl,  and  not  al\va}-s  in  accord 
with  tlie  sentiment  of  the  lower  house. 

As  early  as  17S4  a  nio\ement  for  the  removal  of  the  capital  from 
Philadelphia  was  started,  but  resulted  in  nothing  more  than  discussion. 
In  1793-4  tiie  agitation  was  rene\\ed,  and  in  such  a  wa}-  that  Phila- 
delphia was^  concerned  lest  tlie  removal  be  effected.  Political  influ- 
ences in  the  cit_\'  could  contrc:l  the  senate,  but  not  the  house,  and  through 
the  non-concurrence  of  the  upper  branch  the  measure  was  thrice  de- 
feated, and  remo\-al  was  delayed  until  Novemlier,  1799.  At  first  Lan- 
caster and  Harrisburg  sought  the  co\-eted  designation,  but  in  1795 
Carlisle  entered  the  lists,  and  secured  the  vote  of  the  house,  the  senate 
dissenting.  In  1796  Lancaster,  Carlisle  and  Reading  were  voted  for, 
with  a  clear  majority  for  the  first  mentioned  city,  but  again  the  senate 
negatived  the  proposition.  In  179S  Harrisburg  and  Wright's  Ferry 
contended  for  the  cajiital  but  again  there  was  no  result.  In  April, 
1799,  Lancaster  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
act  to  take  effect  in  Xovember  of  that  year.  In  February,  t8io,  an 
act  of  the  legislature  estaljlished  the  capital  permanently  at  Harris- 
burg, the  remo\-al  to  be  accomplished  before  the  end  of  October,  1812. 
About  the  time  of  removal  of  the  state  capital  from  Philadelphia,  that 
city  ceased  to  he  the  seat  of  the  national  government. 

The  loss  to  the  city  by  the  removal  of  these  two  great  institutions 
of  government  with  all  the  machiner}-  of  their  operation  was  not  such 
a  serious  blow  to  its  interests  as  some  of  the  politicians  of  the  time 
had  claimed  it  would  be.  Neither  was  the  removal  an  occasion  of 
serious  regret  on  the  part  of  Philadelphians.  Theirs  was  the  most 
populous  city  in  America,  with  business  and  commercial  interests  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  and  in  importance  in  every  respect  it  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  possibility  of  great   loss  on  account  of  the  taking 
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a\va\'  of  purel}-  pulitical  institntidiis.  Slill.  in  a  way,  the  change 
affected  tlic  social  status  of  the  citw  not  tn  lower  tlie  standard,  but 
ratlier  to  elevate  it,  for  with  the  jiolitical  "wheat"  there  went  away 
a  greater  amount  of  "chaff."  P'hiladelphia  was  no  longer  the  seat  of 
government,  hut  it  continued  afterward  to  he  the  seat  nf  influence  and 
wealtli,  and.  as  in  earlier  years,  the  great  measures  designed  to  effect 
the  ad\'ancenient  of  American  institutions  were  originated  there  in  the 
fertile  minds  of  Philadelphia  statesmen. 

In  tiie  early  part  of  J"hn  Qnincy  Adams's  term  as  jiresident.  the 
federal  go\-ernment  was  compelled  to  impose  what  liecame  known  as 
the  "house  tax."  and  it  was  made  rme  of  the  duties  of  assessors  to 
measure  and  register  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows.  The  act  was 
viewed  and  respected  according  as  \-arions  interests  and  classes  were 
affected  h\  it.  0\'er  among  the  Scotch-Irish,  where  another  possible 
outbreak  was  feareil.  there  was  no  opposition  whate\-er.  When  they 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  whisky  tax.  they  were  prepared  fur  almost 
any  fntiuT  emergenc)'.  and  the\-  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  tax  le\ied  on 
iheir  dwellings  without  a  murmur  of  dissent.  In  the  German  counties, 
however,  the  house  tax  was  not  approved,  and  it  was  not  ]>aid,  until 
enforced  iiy  the  str(.Mig  arm  of  federal  ;uithorit_\-. 

The  (iern'ian  people  in  the  regions  north  of  Philadelphia  were 
peculiarly  impressed  with  the  new  law.  They  could  not  imderstand 
its  provisions  or  appreciate  the  possible  necessity  for  any  such  ridicu- 
lous measure,  and  they  simply  str«xl  out  against  payment  of  tlie  ta.x 
with  all  the  stubborn  determination  the}-  were  possessed  of.  Berks. 
Xorthampton.  Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties  constituted  the  district 
where  the  disaffection  disjjlayed  itself.  In  history  the  event  always 
lias  been  referred  to  as  "Fries"s  Reliellion."  from  the  fact  that  one  John 
Fries  set  himself  up^as  a  leader  of  public  thought  and  therefore  deemed 
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himself  fitted  to  lead  the  people  in  resistance  to  law.  From  the  fact  that 
the  housewives  in  some  localities  would  occasionally  greet  the  assessor 
with  a  kettle  of  hot  water,  the  uprising  also  acquired  the  name  of  "Hot 
\\'ater  Rehellion."  But  however  the  insurrection  may  have  been  viewed 
oi  characterized,  it  was  a  serious  event  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and 
for  a  time  threatened  to  extend  itself  throughout  all  the  counties  where 
the  Germans  were  most  numerous. 

John  Fries,  the  leader  of  the  malcontents,  had  served  with  credit 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  and  among  his  own  people  had  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  courage.  He  was  not  a  leader,  as  he  assumed 
to  be,  and  his  mental  equipment  was  not  above  the  average.  His  oc- 
cupation was  that  of  "crier  of  auctions,"  hence  he  was  a  talkative  per- 
son, and  evidently  he  could  arouse  as  well  as  amuse  his  hearers.  Fries 
arrayed  himself  in  a  plumed  hat,  wore  a  pistol  in  his  belt,  and  carried 
J.  sword  at  his  side,  and  thus  accoutered  he  set  out  at  the  head  of 
about  sixty  armed  men  to  spread  the  sentiment  of  resistance  to  the  house 
tax  among  the  people.  He  spoke  frequently,  and  loudl}-,  and  exclaimed 
against  the  injustice  of  the  law.  This  was  his  right,  if  actuated  by 
honest  motives,  luit  when  lie  attempted  to  incite  his  followers  to  acts 
of  lawlessness,  his  conduct  was  treasonable. 

A  noticeable  participant  in  all  of  Fries's  movements  about  the 
country  was  "his  little  dog.  Whisky."  to  which  all  contemporary  writers 
refer  with  some  degree  of  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  not  claimed  the  Fries's 
canine  companion  possessed  qualities  not  found  in  others  of  his  kind. 
But,  however  accompanied,  the  leader  of  this  motley  party  went  atout 
the  country  and  harangued  the  Germans  almost  without  restraint  or 
[irotest  for  se\'eral  months  before  the  authorities  gave  heed  to  his  actions. 
Finally,  a  United  States  marshal  arrested  twelve  of  Fries's  followers, 
and  held  them  in  custodv  at  the  Sun  Inn,  in  Bethlehem.     Their  leader 
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witli  his  army  \\ent  tij  the  rescue,  (lemamlefl  their  release,  and  threatened 
forcible  seizure  it  refusecL  The  marshal  yielded  up  his  prisoners,  and 
Fries  marched  away  a  hero,  in  his  own  estimation.  But  now  he  had 
wantonly  violated  the  law.  whereupon  Governor  MifP.in.  at  the  presi- 
dent's recjuest,  sent  the  state  militia  to  capture  him  and  disperse  his 
followers.  Hearing-  of  this,  the  valiant  leader  deserted  his  command 
and  fled  into  a  swamp  si.uth  of  Allentown.  where  he  was  afterward 
taken.  Pie  was  in<licted  and  tried  for  treasc^n.  was  con\icte(l  and  con- 
demned t('i  death,  hut  President  Adams,  against  whose  authority  Fries 
had  offended,  granted  in'm  full  ]3ardon. 

Miftlin's  incuiiihency  of  the  go'.ernorship  ended  in  1799.  His  ad- 
ministration fr'im  beginning  to  end  was  beset  with  new  and  aggraxat- 
ing"  questions.  Twice  at  least  he  had  t(^  deal  with  an  armed  uprising 
against  the  authority  of  the  law.  During  his  term.  too.  political  parties 
were  forming  on  definite  lines,  and  more  than  once  the  e\ecuti\'e  was 
called  upon  to  consider  the  necessities  of  liis  jiolitical  followers.  But 
Mifflin  was  inclined  to  l)e  ir.dependent.  .and  disapi>iintment  frequently 
awaited  those  who  thought  to  control  him.  .\t  times  his  course  was 
subject  to  censure,  and  the  o])position  axailecl  itself  of  e\ei"y  opportun- 
ity to  criticise  him.  On  the  whole.  howe\er.  his  administration  was 
successful.  W'lien  he  first  took  the  otf-'ice  e\'ery  dejiartment  of  state 
go\-ernment  w;is  new  and  untried,  and  the  exccuti\-e  course  had  no  pre- 
cedent as  its  guide.  But  he  acijuitted  himself  well,  keyjt  in  go(^d  favor 
\\ith  his  party,  but  rarely  was  commended  by  the  oi>])osite  party.  Me 
re]iaid  fealty  with  faxur.  and  sin-roumled  his  administration  with  in- 
iluences  calculated  to  sustain  it. 

Thomas  McKean  followed  Mifllin  in  the  go\-eruor's  chair,  and  also 
served  three  terms  of  three  years  each.  1799-180S.  .At  the  time  of  his 
election  AJcKean  was  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of   Pennsyl- 
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vania,  and  was  the  first  incumbent  of  that  judicial  office  under  the 
constitution  of  I7C)0.  As  a  judge  of  high  re]5ute.  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  bring  tii  the  governorship  a  special  dignity,  and  that  his  ad- 
ministration would  be  C(inser\ati\e  in  all  its  parts,  hut  nn  sooner  was 
he  inaugurated  than  he  l>egan  the  work  of  remowal  of  public  officials. 
lie  cut  off  heads  right  and  left,  justifying  his  action  with  the  declara- 
tion that  they  liad  not  been  appointed  through  merit,  but  personal  con- 
siderations only:  but  as  often  as  he  removed  an  official  he  filled  the  va- 
cancy with  one  of  his  own  friends.  Xo  federalist  whom  he  could  reach 
was  allowed  to  escape  him,  and  that  he  full}-  believed  in  the  modern 
"spoils  of  office"  SN'Stem  is  shown  in  his  own  words,  "It  is  out  of  the 
common  orfler  of  natiu-e  to  prefer  enemies  to  friends." 

McKean  also  antagonized  the  legislature,  which  body  retaliated 
upon  him,  and  attacked  him  for  holding  the  principles  he  declared.  But 
lie  replied  in  kind,  and  really  appeared  to  enjoy  wrangling  with  all  who 
opposed  his  policv.  He  found  fretpient  opportunity  to  indulge  himself 
in  this  direction,  and  on  one  occasion  during  his  last  term  in  office 
articles  of  impeachment  \\ere  preferred  against  him.  He  was  not  tried, 
however,  Iiut  thrcjugh  his  (|uarrels(jme  propensity  his  whole  administra- 
tion was  s])oiled.  and  little  real  progress  was  made  so  far  as  the  gov- 
ernor's exertions  in  tliat  res])ect  were  concerned. 

Xotwithstanding  the  unfortunate  relations  of  tlie  executive  and 
legis!ati\e  branches,  much  good  progress  was  made  in  Pennsylvania 
during  this  jjcriod  of  its  histor}-.  In  \Ho2  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
"education  of  the  ])our  gratis."  and  in  that  act  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  admirable  .system  of  free  education  that  has  attracted 
attention  from  and  been  adopted  by  other  states.  In  the  same  year 
new  and  advanced  militia  regulations  were  adopted.  In  1803.  when  a 
political  campaign  was  in  progress,  the  Democratic  committee  issued  a 
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circular  sayiiit;  "As  IVir,is\  Ivania  is  the  keystone  ui  the  Ueniocratic 
arch,  every  engine  will  be  used  to  sever  it  from  its  place."  The  dec- 
laration had  no  special  signiificance  at  the  time,  hut  this  comparison  of 
the  commonwealth  with  the  keystone  of  an  arch  led  to  the  accepted 
designation  of  Pennsyhania  as  the  "Keystone  State.'" 

In  -McKean's  time,  in  1803,  tlie  somewhat  famous  ini]ieachnieiit 
case  of  Yeats,  Shippeii  and  Smitli  reached  its  culmination.  These  three 
judges  of  tl:e  supreme  court  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  senate 
charged  with  oppression,  false  imprisonment  and  high  misdemeanors. 
The  case  attracted  much  attention  at  the  time,  l)ut  subsequently  became 
less  remarkable  when,  on  account  of  almost  constant  \-ariances  of  the 
executive,  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  state  government, 
some  public  official  was  presented  for  impeachment.  The  judges  al)ove 
referred  to  were  acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  against  them,  as 
were  nearly  all  others  similarly  accused  when  political  considerations  and 
party  advantage  swayed  men's  minds  and  actions. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Governor  McKean's  last  term,  the  un- 
friendly relations  of  tlie  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  the  oc- 
casion of  much  anxiet}'  and  regret  in  this  state,  but  as  }et  the  situation 
had  not  become  serious  enough  to  create  a  division  of  public  sentiment. 
The  injurious  effects  of  the  embargo  act  were  felt  in  Philadelphia  and 
other  seaport  cities  early  in  1808,  but  the  legislature  did  nothing — in 
fact  could  do  nothing — to  relieve  the  distress  of  sailors  and  shipping 
interests.  That  branch  of  state  government  supported  the  embargo 
act,  and  otherwise  stood  loyal  to  the  determination  of  the  president 
and  Congress. 

\Miile  this  subject  was  uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  and  while 
the  people  were  beginning  to  discuss  the  question,  "pro  and  con,"  for 
party  purposes,  a  gubernatorial  election  was  held   (October.   1808)  and 
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Simon  Sn}cler  was  chosen,  tie  was  the  first  of  the  Dutch  go\-ernors. 
and  was  in  all  respects  an  honorable,  efficient  and  conscientious  public 
servant.  In  tlie  political  contest  of  the  year  there  were  three  candidates. 
Snyder  was  the  regular  Democratic  nominee,  Spayd  was  the  ciianipion 
of  the  so-called  constitutional  democratic  element,  commonly  called 
"Quids,"  and  James  Ross  carried  the  banner  of  the  Federalists,  who 
even  then  had  begun  to  cry  "i'ree  trade  and  no  embargo." 

Snyder's  majorit}-  was  overwhelming  and  carried  gratification  to 
the  hearts  of  his  supporters.  The  Germans  in  particular  felt  that  their 
voting  strength  in  the  field  of  politics  had  at  last  been  recognized.  Sny- 
der pro\-ed  as  honest  as  he  was  outspoken  and  candid,  and  in  whatexer 
he  did  he  was  actuated  only  by  the  best  motives.  He  was  born  in  Lan- 
caster in  1759.  and  educated  hini.self  while  serving  as  a  tanner's  ap- 
prentice. In  1784  he  remmed  t<\  Selinsgrove  and  engageil  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits.  He  ne\'er  drifted  into  politics.  He  was  not  in  s\-mpathy 
with  its  practices,  and  yet  he  was  frec|uently  chosen  to  places  of  re- 
sponsibility; was  justice  of  the  peace  tweh'e  years;  member  of  the  con- 
vention whicli  framed  the  constitution  of  1790;  first  elected  to  the  house 
of  representati\-es  in  1797:  speaker  of  the  house  in  1802,  and  for  six 
successive  terms;  was  goxernor  from  iSoS  to  1817;  state  senator,  1817- 
19:  and  died  while  a  member  of  that  body,  Noveml)er  9,  18 19. 

The  principal  e\'ent  which  took  place  during  Governor  Snvder's 
administration  was  that  commonlx-  known  as  the  war  of  18 12.  or  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  will  be  treated  in  the  next  chapter. 
But  during  that  ])eriod  there  were  other  important  events  of  a  civil 
and  political  character  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  executive  and 
legislatixe  branches  of  state  government.  The  banking  aiid  currency 
questions  again  presented  themselves  and  at  a  time  when  least  welcome, 
for  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  another  war.      In   iSii   the  old 
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United  States  Imnk  passed  nut  nf  existence,  and  immediately  thereafter 
there  followed  a  rush  of  applications  for  charters  for  state  banks.  The 
legislature  under  pressure  of  outside  influence  fa\-ored  them,  but  the 
go\'ernor  as  \varmly  opposed  them,  or  so  great  a  number  of  them 
as  were  sought  to  lie  established.  In  1814  charters  were  granted  to 
forty-two  banking  corporations.  The  governor  promptly  vetoed  the 
bill,  but  the  legislature  passed  them  over  the  veto.  The  wholesale  char- 
tering of  lianks.  with.out  restrictions  of  any  kind,  led  to  manv  abuses, 
and  frequent!}'  they  \\ere  estalilisbed  for  the  mere  purpose  of  specula- 
tion, the  unlimited  issue  of  bills  and  participation  in  public  improve- 
ment enterprises  not  contemplated — }'et  not  prohibited — b\-  their  char- 
ters. By  this  means  public  improvements  were  promoted,  but  ultimately 
the  effects  were  disastrous. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
War  of  1812-15. 

During  the  five  }-ears  immediatel}-  preceding  tlie  second  war  witli 
Great  Britain,  the  entire  conntr}'  was  in  a  condition  of  nominal  peace, 
yet  e\-ery  pohtical  event  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  showed  a  feeling 
of  unrest  and  the  sure  approach  of  another  contest  at  arms  with  the 
mother  country.  The  United  States  had  always  observed  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
and  had  maintain.ed.  tod,  a  strict  neutralit}-  during  the  progress  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  when  ex'ery  considerati(.in  oi  gratitude  should  have 
prompted  an  alliance  with  France. 

For  several  years  the  aggressive  acts  of  the  British  had  been  a 
subject  of  anxiet^'  and  regret  to  all  Americans  and  had  created  a  feel- 
ing i)f  indignation  throughout  the  country.  Tlie  embargo  laid  by 
Congress  upon  nur  shipping,  as  a  measure  of  safet}".  was  found  so  in- 
jurious to  commercial  interests  that  it  was  repealed,  and  the  non-inter- 
course act  was  passed  in  its  stead.  In  .Vpril.  1809,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor in  Washington  ripened  negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties 
and  consented  tn  a  withdrawal  of  the  obnoxious  "orders  in  council," 
.so  far  as  they  affected  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  the  non-in- 
tercourse act  he  reiiealed.  This  was  agreed  to  and  the  president  issued 
a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  on  the  loth  of  June  trade  with  Great 
Britain  might  be  resumed;  but  the  British  government  refused  to  ratify 
i  the  proceedings,  and  recalled  her  minister,  wbereuijon  the  president 
revoked  his  proclamation,  and  the  non-intercourse  act  again  went  into 
operation. 
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The  most  offensive  of  all  British  aggressions  during  the  period 
referred  to,  was  the  claim  of  "right  to  search."  in  pursuance  of  which 
British  cruisers  stopped  American  \-essels  on  the  ocean  and  seized  such 
of  their  crews  as  were  suspected  to  he  suhjects  of  the  king  anil  forced 
them  intii  their  service.  Thi.;  claim  led  to  mitrages  to  which  no  true 
American  could  submit,  and  the  only  ciioice  left  to  our  nation  was  war. 
or  disgraceful  humiliation.  On  June  u.  1812.  President  Madison  sent 
a  confidential  communication  to  Congress  in  which  he  recapitulated  the 
long  list  of  British  aggressions,  and  declared  it  the  duty  of  that  1x)dy 
to  consider  whether  the  American  people  should  lunger  suhmit,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  cautioned  the  house  t(_)  ax'oid  entanglements  with  other 
ptjwers  which  were  then  hostile  to  (h-eat  Britain. 

It  was  seen  that  war  was  unavoidable,  but  the  measure  was  not 
sustained  in  all  the  nu'ddle  and  Xew  England  states.  The  opposition 
was  embraced  in  the  Federal  part\-,  whose  chief  argument  was  that  the 
country  was  not  prepared  for  war.  The  Federalists  then  constituted 
a  large  and  influential  minorit}-  of  the  political  element  of  Congress,  and 
had  a  strong  following  in  the  states  not  acti\e  in  politics.  They  asketl 
for  further  negotiations,  and  met  the  denunciations  of  the  ruling  party 
(the  Democratic  and  Republican,  for  it  went  b}'  both  names)  with 
bitter  attacks  on  Xap<jleon,  whom  they  accused  the  majority  with  favor- 
ing. War  was  formal)}'  declaretl  i;)n  June  iS.  181J.  but  not  liefore  the 
president,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  issued  an  order  for  the 
detachment  of  one  hundred  thousand  militia  from  the  several  states  to 
be  prepared  for  an_\-  emergency. 

During  the  second  war  witli  (ireat  Britain  no  foot  more  hostile 
than  that  of  a  Federal  obstructionist  was  set  on  Pennsylvania  soil.  The 
contests  with  that  foe  were  fought  out  in  i)olitical  meetings,  in  heated 
campaigns  throughout  the  counties  of  the  state  and  at  the  polling  places. 
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Party  line?  were  closely  drawn  and  party  issues  were  made  clear  and 
distinct,  but  the  Democrats  were  largel}'  in  the  majority.  Snyder, 
being  governor,  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  his  party, 
yet  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  politician.  He  was  backed  by  a  legislative 
majority  and  all  branches  of  the  state  go\ernment  were  in  accord  with 
the  federal  authorities  in  adopting  and  prosecuting  war  measures. 

In  i8og  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  legislature  passed  a  reso- 
lution that  meml>ers  of  that  body  at  the  next  session  "appear  in  clothes 
of  domestic  manufacture,"  and  also  ordered  "that  no  British  precedent 
should  be  read  or  quoted  in  courts  of  justice,  nor  any  British  decision 
made  after  July  4.  1776,  except  those  on  maritime  and  international  law." 
This  determination  showed  an  extreme  anti-British  feeling  among  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  part}',  but  the  resolutions  were  not  generally  ob- 
ser\-ed  by  the  Federalists,  who  would  not  be  bound  b)-  them  or  respect 
them. 

The  Federalists  were  inclined  to  enlarge  upon  the  condition  of  dis- 
tress created  in  Philadelphia  through  the  enforcement  of  the  embargo  and 
non-intercourse  acts,  and  gained  accessions  to  their  rar.ks  by  extendi'ig 
sympathy  to  the  sailors  who  were  for  a  time  without  a  means  of  living. 
The  scarcity  of  money  and  the  feeling  of  unrest  in  financial  circles  also 
were  convenient  instruments  for  their  political  ends,  and  they  used  them, 
but  without  much  success.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  were  satisfied 
with  the  justness  of  their  cause  against  Great  Britain,  and  neither  per- 
suasion nor  spreading  of  alarms  could  change  their  course. 

When  war  was  declared  and  troops  were  refpiired  by  the  govern- 
ment. Governor  Snyder's  call  \vas  answered  by  a  number  three  times 
as  great  as  the  quota  of  the  state.  The  military  establishment  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  that  time  was  in  excellent  cmiditidn  in  respect  to  number  and 
drill,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  quality  of  arms.     But  they  came  at  the 
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call,  aiid  such  as  were  needed  were  mustered  into  service.  Xo  battles 
were  fought  within  the  borders  ot  this  state,  and  no  enemy  invaded  its 
territory.  The  men  of  Pennsylvania  were  called  into  (.)ther  states,  and 
they  fought  at  Black  Rock.  Lundy's  Lane.  Niagara,  and  on  Lake  Erie: 
assisted  in  the  respulse  of  the  British  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  shared  in 
the  victory  at  Xew  Orleans.  On  mie  occasion  (ieuer.-d  TannehiU's  liri- 
gade  of  two  thousand  militia  en 'ssed  over  from  Niagara  into  Canada  and 
invested  British  territory:  and  this  they  did  when  the  militia  of  an  ad- 
joining state  refused  to  go  beyond  United  States  territory  in  pursuit  of 
an  enemy.  At  Lund}"s  Lane  General  Brown  I  then  li\ing  at  Browns- 
ville in  Jefferson  county.  Xew"  "S'ork.  Init  a  naiixe  nf  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania) said  to  !Major  Miller:  "Can  \ou  take  that  battery?":  to  which, 
the  latter  answered:  "I  can  try.  sir."  This  brief  dialogue  shows  some- 
thing of  the  temper  and  lighting  qualities  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia. 
Major  [Miller  was  an  Adams  count}-  otticer. 

The  most  notable  achie\ement  during  the  war  of  1S1J-15  in  which 
Pennsyhania  was  directly  concerned  was  Perr}'s  \ictory  oxer  the  British 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie  in  .Se])tembcr.  1813.  The  brmor  "f  the  victory  itself 
was  shared  liy  Perry  and  bis  officers  and  men,  but  it  was  through  the 
suggestion  of  Daniel  Dobbins,  of  Erie,  that  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton decided  to  build  a  lleet  f^r  the  ])urpose  of  driving  the  British  from 
the  lakes.  Captain  Daniel  Dobbins  was  the  owner  and  master  of  a  trad- 
ing vessel,  and  had  been  matle  to  feel  the  effects  of  British  supremacy  on 
the  lakes,  ha\'ing  been  captured  and  held  pns(.>ner  at  Detroit  in  i8ii. 
After  his  release  he  went  to  Washington  and  laid  the  matter  before  the 
president  and  his  advisers,  and  with  such  eft'ect  that  he  returned  to  Erie 
with  orders  to  buihl  two  gunboats  for  ser\  ice  on  Lake  lu'ie.  Later  on 
he  was  authorized  to  Imild  two  s1(jo]-)s  of  war.  and  on  the  arrival  of  Perry 
in  ^Luxh  following  the  keels  were  laid  and  much  of  the  material  for 
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building  was  ready  to  be  put  together.  All  of  this  work  had  been  done 
by  Dobbins  with  such  assistance  as  could  be  procured  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state.  Every  stick  of  timber  used  in  the  work  was  cut  from  the 
stump  in  tlie  forests  of  Erie  county  and  its  vicinity. 

Erie  \\as  chosen  as  the  place  for  fitting  out  the  fleet  because  of  its 
comparatixely  safe  harbor.  Four  of  Perry's  vessels  were  built  here  and 
five  others  were  made  ready  for  serxice  in  Scajaquada  creek.  During 
the  process  of  construction  Perry  went  back  and  forth  Ijetween  the  two 
places,  urging-  on  the  work  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature.  He  has- 
tened it  by  adding  men  from  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia,  drew  his 
supplies  from  Pittsburg  and  BufYalo.  and  late  in  the  summer  launched 
his  vessels  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  He  sent  to  the  naval  authorities 
at  \^'ashington  an  urgent  request  for  men  and  officers,  with  the  promise 
to  "have  the  enemy's  ships  in  a  day  or  two."  The  daring  yoimg  com- 
mander made  good  his  promise  and  on  September  lo  sent  out  the  famous 
message :   "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours." 

Perry's  victory  ga\e  control  of  the  lakes  to  the  Americans,  and  was 
a  serious  blow  t<i  the  British.  Perry  was  rewarded  by  Congress  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  honored  with  the  congratulations  of  the  whole 
country.  Some  of  his  otilncers  were  likewise  lemembered,  and  the  sturdy 
Pennsylvanians  who  cut  the  forest  trees,  built  the  fleet,  guarded  the  work 
as  it  progressed,  and  then  rallied  under  arms  at  Perry's  call,  were  re- 
warded \\ith  the  proud  honor  of  having  served  their  country,  having 
done  a  splendid  work,  and  having  been  instrumental  in  sweeping  the 
British  from  the  lakes. 

Before  the  attack  upon  and  destruction  of  \^'ashington,  the  national 
capital,  the  president  called  im  Governor  Snyder  for  more  troops,  and 
the  loyal  executive  immetliatelv  ordered  out  the  militia  from  the  counties 
on  the  southern  borders  uf  the  state.     The  men  were  rendezvoused  at 
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York,  Carlisle,  and  ^larcus  Hook,  but  soon  marched  to  Washington  and 
took  part  in  the  attempt  to  repulse  the  invaders.  The  battle  of  New- 
Orleans  and  the  surrender  of  the  British  ended  acti\-e  hostilities  between 
the  warring  powers.  .\  peace  was  concluded,  and  was  ratified  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent.  February  17.  18 15.  The  United  States  was  not  again 
to  wage  war  witli  a  foreign  foe  until  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Commonwealth  from  1815  to  i860. 

Governor  Snyder"s  course  during  tlie  war  was  commended  by  the 
people  of  the  state  almost  without  distinction  of  party.  He  was  ably 
seconded  by  a  friendly  legislature,  and  there  was  not  at  any  time  the 
possibility  of  a  return  of  the  unfortunate  relations  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  government  which  existed  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. \\'ith  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  administration  turned  once 
more  to  ci\'il  affairs,  and  considered  seriously,  yet  conservatively,  the 
question  of  internal  improxements.  which  had  lain  dormant  during  the 
war.  The  advocates  of  an  elaborate  system  of  canals  and  railroads  were 
now  pressing  their  demands  upon  the  legislature :  and  e\en  the  governor 
himself  was  not  permitted  to  escape  their  importunities. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  somethin.g  luust  be  d(jne.  Many  of 
the  chartered  companies  had  failed,  and  projected  improxements  were 
unfinished.  It  was  urged  that  the  commonwealth  take  up  the  work  and 
construct  a  system  (jf  canals  and  railroads  across  the  state.  But  the 
advocates  of  this  enterprise  were  dcjomed  t<)  disappointment,  for  a  time 
at  least,  as  it  was  not  until  several  years  afterward  that  Pennsylvania 
turned  builder  in  fact,  although  its  legislature  did  extend  assistance  to 
various  corporations  and  thus  saved  them  from  complete  financial  ruin. 
The  canal  enterprise  was  urged  by  nearly  all  the  best  irifluence  of  the 
state,  and  there  seemed  ti)  be  no  political  dixision  on  tliat  subject ;  but 
the  time  was  not  yet  ri|)e  and  it  remained  for  a  later  administration  than 
.Snyder's  to  take  the  important  step. 

As  Governor  Snyder's  third  term  in  office  was  nearing  its  e-id  the 
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Democratic  party  in  the  state  became  di\iile(l  against  itself  on  the  ques- 
tion of  caucus  nomination,  liy  which  Congress  and  the  legislature  de- 
clared their  preferences  for  presidential  and  gubernatorial  candidates. 
The  subject  was  discussed  with  considerable  warmth  within  the  Demo- 
cratic household,  and  finally  resulted  in  a  division  of  the  party,  the  new 
school  advocates  nominating  William  Findlay.  who  now  had  become  a 
prominent  figure  in  political  circles.  The  adherents  to  the  old  system 
opposed  Findlay  with  Joseph  Hiester.  who  ^vas  supposed  to  be  a  tower  of 
strength  with  the  German  voters,  and  who  did  control  them  to  a  large 
extent,  but  not  enough  to  overcome  the  regular  Democratic  candidate. 
It  was  not  Findlay's  personal  nop.ularity  that  carried  him  through  so  su.c- 
cessfully,  but  the  progressive  principle  he  stood  for.  Hiester  was  favored 
by  the  Federalists,  but  their  Aote  was  about  offset  by  that  of  the  inde- 
pendents, who  wanted  the  new  system  to  have  a  fair  trial. 

In  1817  Findlay  was  elected  by  a  small  majority,  and  served  one 
term  in  the  governor's  chair.  He  had  just  come  from  his  last  term  in 
Congress,  and  much  was  expected  of  him  by  his  supporters.  He  Ijegan 
well,  and  favored  the  plan  of  internal  improvements  \\hich  made  its 
reappearance  in  modified  and  more  elaborate  form  with  each  change  in 
governor's  chair;  but  his  administration  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  con- 
tinued strife  within  his  own  party.  The  executive  had  many  offices  to 
fill  by  appointment,  l)ut  to  fill  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  elements 
that  had  supported  him  was  out  of  the  question.  The  attempt  to  do  this 
proved  Findlay's  undoing,  and  while  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for 
re-election,  Hiester,  who  again  opposed  him,  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 
However,  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  Findlay  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  senate. 

Findlay  was  an  aggressive  cliaracter  by  nature  and  acquirement,  but 
was  neither  op])ressi\e  nor  abusive,  except  to  political  foes.     In  this  he 
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was  only  true  to  his  Scotch-Irish  ancestry;  hut  lie  was  also  true  to  his 
Scotch-Irish  friends :  they  had  done  much  for  him,  and  he  was  grateful 
enough  to  return  the  kindness,  altliough  in  doing  so  he  made  many 
enemies. 

Joseph  Hiester  served  one  term  as  governor,  from  1820  to  1823, 
and  declined  a  renomination.  His  tastes  and  ambitions  were  directly 
opposite  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  for  naturally  he  shrank  from  the 
turmoil  and  strife  of  party  politics.  He  knew  of  the  troubles  which  had 
beset  Findlay.  and  desired  to  avoid  them  during  his  own  term.  In  his 
first  message  he  urged  the  legislature  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  correspondingly  increase  that  of  the  legislature.  He  did  not 
accomplish  all  he  sought,  but  his  action  was  a  notice  to  clamorous  place- 
hunters  that  the  governor  was  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spoils 
system.  Still.  Hiester  made  many  changes,  and  surrounded  his  admin- 
istration with  capable  officials.  Honest  and  conscientious  himself,  he  in- 
sisted on  those  qualities  in  those  around  him.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
influence  the  legislature  in  the  senatorial  contest  that  extended  through 
nearly  two  years  of  his  term,  but  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  legitimate 
questions  of  importance  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare. 

He  listened  to  the  appeals  for  a  state  system  of  canals  more  extensive 
than  that  proposed  for  New  York,  and  approved  scA-eral  bills  granting 
charters  and  financial  assistance  to  canal  and  turnpike  companies.  He 
favored  a  liberal  system  of  education  to  be  enjoyed  alike  by  all  classes, 
and  suggested  general  religious  instruction.  There  was  shown  sulv 
stantial  progress  in  Pennsylvania  during  Hiester's  term.  The  resources 
of  the  state  were  being  developed  more  extensively  than  ever  before,  and 
private  enterprise  was  gradually  extending  the  means  of  transportation 
from  the  markets  of  Philadeljiiiia  to  the  sources  of  supply  in  the  interior 
regions  of  the  state.     Iron  mining  and  manufacturing  were  being  carried 
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on  to  some  extent.  Coal  li:ul  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  \-alual)le  fuel  com- 
modity, and  Ix)tli  in  unlimited  c|uantities  were  awaiting  suitable  means 
of  shipment. 

John  .\ndrew  Shulze  was  elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania  in 
October,  1823,  and  served  two  terms.  He  was  the  regular  Democratic 
nominee,  and  was  opposed  bv  Andrew  Tiregg.  a  former  Democrat,  but 
then  the  candidate  of  the  Federalists.  Tn  many  respects  Shulze  was 
unlike  any  of  his  jiredecessors  in  ottice.  He  was  not  without  experience 
in  politics,  for  he  had  served  several  years  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature,  and  a  shorter  term  in  the  senate.  He  did  not  assume  to 
know  the  needs  of  the  state  better  tlian  the  legislature,  and  prudently  left 
the  originating  power  to  the  discretion  of  the  two  houses  of  that  tody. 
He  thus  avoided  entanglements  and  kept  himself  comparatively  free  from 
the  importunities  of  the  "friends  of  legislation."'  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  education,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage 
of  an  act  providing  for  the  education  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  fourteen  years  at  the  jwblic  expense,  l)Ut  the  pri\ilege  to  any 
child  was  not  to  extend  beyond  three  years.  The  law  was  vigorously 
opposed  in  certain  quarters,  and  was  repealed  in  1826.  It  contained 
many  excellent  features  and  generally  was  an  improvement  over  the 
previous  law.  but  in  some  respects  its  ])ro\isions  were  opposed:  hence 
the  repealing  act. 

During  Shulze's  term  the  state  began  the  great  work  of  connecting 
tide-water  ,at  Philadelphia  with  Lake  I'.rie  b\'  a  system  of  canals  and 
railroads.  After  the  question  of  mute  had  been  discussed  and  agreed 
upon,  an  apjiropriation  was  made  for  beginnmg  the  work  in  1827.  A 
board  of  canal  commissioners  was  created  and  everything  promised  a 
favorable  result  from  the  undertaking.  The  state  borrowed  money  from 
the  banks  to  carry  on  the  work,  but  the  governor  favored  a  plan  of  taxa- 
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tion  without  encumbering  the  commonweaUii  with  an  interest-l>earing 
debt.  The  times  were  good,  txtry  business  enterprise  prospered,  tlie 
pursuits  of  agriculture  yielded  well  to  the  husbandman,  the  mines  were 
beginning  to  send  forth  their  products  to  paying  markets,  .iind  manufac- 
turing industries  were  employing  thousands  of  workmen  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  Indeed,  it  was  argued,  this  was  an  era  of  peace  and  plenty ; 
the  state  would  soon  begin  to  receive  canal  and  railroad  tolls  in  excess 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  revenues  would  pay  both  interest  and 
principal.  The  governor  could  foresee  the  evil  consequences  of  unlim- 
ited borrowing,  but  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  six  million  dollars  had 
been  advanced  before  the  end  of  his  second  term,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  far  from  completion. 

George  Wolf  came  into  the  gubernatorial  office  in  1829,  and  served 
two  terms.  He  found  that  $8,300,000  had  already  been  borrowed  on  the 
credit  of  the  state,  for  canal  construction,  and  that  nearly  half  as  much 
more  would  be  required  to  complete  the  main  line.  The  governor  applied 
himself  diligently  to  this  task  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the 
opening  of  the  main  line  of  the  pulilic  works  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg, comprising  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  of  railroad  and  two 
hundred  and  ninety-two  miles  of  navigable  canal.  This  line  was  com- 
pleted and  put  in  operation  in  1831.  The  occasion  was  one  of  general 
rejoicing,  and  was  shared  in  by  the  people  of  the  entire  state.  A  seem- 
ingly impossible  undertaking  had  been  accomplished,  and  Pittsburg  and 
the  entire  upper  regions  of  the  Susquehanna,  Allegheny,  Ohio,  Juniata, 
and  other  rivers  could  now  send  their  shipments  of  products  of  the  soil, 
and  the  mines,  and  the  forests,  and  the  factories,  to  profitable  markets 
in  Philadelphia  and  elscAvhere  on  tide-water.  It  was  indeed  a  great 
event,  and  in  its  completion  Penns},-lvania  was  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  New  York  state  in  convenient  canal  facilities. 
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As  has  been  stated,  tliis  great  enterprise  originated  in  the  minds  of 
a  few  Pennsylvanians  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  They 
urged  it  and  continued  to  in-ge  the  question,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
through  the  period  of  the  war  of  1812-15.  and  not  one  governor  and  not 
a  single  legislature  was  permitted  to  escape  their  importunities  until  the 
act  was  passed  and  approved  that  authorized  the  beginning  of  the  work : 
and  the  same  faithful  Pennsybanians  held  faithfully  to  their  enterprise 
until  this  commonwealth  was  proxided  with  as  good  a  canal  as  was 
"DeWitt  Clinton's  ditch"  in  Xew  York  state,  as  the  Erie  canal  was 
sometimes  called. 

The  completion  of  the  main  line  of  public  works  was  not  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  system  undertaken  by  the  state.  There  was  a  mania 
for  canal  building,  and  every  'section  of  the  state  possible  to  l)e  reached 
bv  an  artificial  waterway  asked  for  an  extension.  Candidates  for  the 
legislature  were  selected  on  the  canal  issue  until  it  seemed  as  if  the 
territorv  of  the  state  was  to  be  "gridironed"  with  canals — if  the  claims 
and  petitions  of  applicants  were  gratified.  As  it  was.  the  state  went  into 
the  business  on  wholesale  scale,  and  spent  more  than  twenty-five  million 
dollars  for  branches  and  extensions.  The  action  was  severely  criticised, 
but  more  on  account  of  the  schemes  and  irregularities  of  unscnipulous 
operators  than  the  want  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  The 
entire  work  was  not  finished  during  ^^'olf'^  term,  nor  that  of  several  of 
his  successors.  Indeed,  some  >-ections  and  branches  were  in  course  of 
construction  when  the  state  began  selling  them  to  incorporate<l  companies. 

Governor  Wolf,  like  Slnilzc.  was  in  favor  of  improvement  of  the 
common  school  system,  but  as  yet  the  most  practicable  and  satisfactory 
plan  of  action  had  not  been  settled.  Every  go\  ernor  from  Mifflin's  time 
had  favored  "education  for  the  poor  gratis,"  but  when  during  Shulze's 
term  a  more  comprehensive  act  provided  for  the  education  of  all  children 
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between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years  at  tlie  public  expense,  there 
was  such  a  clamor  against  it  that  the  law  was  repealed.  Wolf,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature  in  1S30-31,  urged  the  adoption  of  a  general  and 
uniform  school  system,  and  his  efforts  were  aided  by  the  work  of  the 
"Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Public  Schools."  In  answer 
to  many  appeals  the  legislature  in  1830-31  did  provide  for  a  common 
school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  distributed  and  used  as 
future  legislation  should  determine.  This  was  something,  but  not  much; 
the  society  had  made  a  gain  and  was  encouraged  to  continue  its  work  of 
enlightening  the  minds  of  the  \oting  people  on  the  subject  of  education. 
Meetings  were  held  throughout  the  state,  and  members  of  the  legislature 
were  frequently  chosen  on  that  issue  alone. 

On  March  15.  1834.  the  legislature  passed  "An  Act  to  Establish  a 
General  System  of  Education  by  Common  Schools."  there  being  but  one 
vote  against  it  in  the  house,  and  only  three  in  the  senate.  However, 
before  the  new  law  had  been  gi\en  a  fair  trial  there  sprung  up  against 
it  a  strong  opposition,  particularly  in  the  interior  counties  of  the  state. 
It  was  a  decided  improvement  on  former  legislation,  but  its  provisions 
did  not  suit  the  people  of  all  localities  and  nationalities,  hence  they  rose 
up  against  it  and  demanded  its  repeal.  So  widespread  was  the  disaffec- 
tion that  in  March.  1833.  the  senate  repealed  the  act,  thirteen  of  nineteen 
senators  who  the  year  before  had  voted  for  the  measure  changing  their 
attitude  and  voting  for  repeal.  In  the  house  the  members  were  inclined 
to  more  careful  action  although  the  repeal  sentiment  was  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  In  this  critical  hour  the  friends  of  the  law  as  it  stood  found  an 
able  chami^ion  and  advocate  in  Thaddeus  Stevens,  who  had  recently  come 
into  the  state  and  was  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion. Stevens  had  come  from  \"ermont,  and  after  teaching  as  assistant 
in  the  academy  at  York,  he  began  the  practice  of  law.     He  rose  rapidly 
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and  soon  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  lej^islaturc.  He  favored 
tlie  new  school  law.  and.  wlicn  its  life  was  threatened,  he  came  nobly  to 
the  rescue,  and  with  the  logic  and  eloquence  that  he  alone  possessed,  t!;e 
members  were  persuaded  to  let  the  act  stand. 

Stevens  was  afterward  regarded  as  the  especial  friend  of  education, 
and  his  service  in  sa\-ing  the  school  law  of  1834  from  rejieal  was  amply 
rewarded.  In  1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  ser\-e<l  in  that  bod}' 
fourteen  years.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  his  time,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  defenders  of  the  Union  and  the  most  bitter  abolitionist 
Pennsylvania  could  boast  preceding  and  during  the  late  Civil  war. 

After  the  passage  of  the  new  school  act,  and  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  repeal  it.  political  campaigns  were  carried  on  with  public  educa- 
tion as  the  paramount  issue.  \\'o!f  had  stood  firml}'  by  the  law.  and  was 
supported  by  the  friends  of  the  advanced  system,  but  Re\-.  H.  A.  Muhlen- 
berg drew  upon  the  go\'ernor's  strength  and  thus  gave  the  anti-Mason 
and  Whig  candidate,  J(iseph  Ritner.  a  majority  at  the  polls.  Ritner  also 
favored  the  law,  but  many  of  his  supporters  were  opposed  to  it.  He 
advocated  state  aid  to  the  common  schools,  and  througli  his  influence, 
aided  by  that  of  Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  secretary  (^f  the  commonwealth 
and  superintendent  of  common  schools,  the  annual  appropriation  for 
schools  was  increased  from  $75,000  to  $400,000. 

The  people  had  liy  this  time  become  somewhat  reconciled  to  the 
provisions  and  requirements  of  the  school  act,  and  had  begun  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  derived  from  its  operation.  There  still  remained  con- 
siderable op]K)sition  to  it,  but  this  did  not  embarrass  Ritner's  administra- 
tion. The  public  works  were  in  operation,  and  the  revenues  from  that 
source  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  old  assertion  that  they  would  be 
more  than  self-supporting.  Again,  a  large  amount  of  jiaper  money  hail 
been  issued   during  the   work  of  construction,   and   this   the   governor 
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wanted  reduced  tu  williiu  "'tlie  actual  value  and  amount  of  its  principal." 
At  the  time  this  was  a  difficult  undertaking,  as  gold  and  silver  money 
were  scarce  and  practically  out  of  circulation,  owing  to  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  during  the  panic  of  1837  and  the  period  of  business 
depression  that  followed. 

During  the  period  referred  to.  Penns}'lvania  interests  did  not  suffer 
more  than  those  in  dtlier  states,  neither  was  there  a  greater  convulsion  in 
])olitical  circles  here  than  elsewhere.  Pennsyhania  \\as  in  a  measure 
sustained  by  the  increasing  development  of  her  natural  resources,  and  this, 
with  the  prudent  action  of  the  administration,  helped  to  carry  the  people 
in-er  the  rough  seas  of  dejiression,  and  jireserve  the  integritv  of  the  com- 
monwealth. During  this  perioil  anotlier  con\-ention  began  the  work  of 
revision,  and  the  constitution  of  1838  was  the  result.  It  was  another 
step  in  tlie  direction  of  ])rogress.  and  by  it  many  old-time  customs  were 
swept  away,  to  be  replaced  with  a  system  of  go\-ernment  more  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  more  in  conformity  to  moderr.  requirements, 
and  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  amendments  were  ratified  at  the  October  election  in  1838.  Init  the 
majority  in  their  fa\-or  was  small. 

In  the  political  contest  of  the  year  Ritner  was  defeated,  and  David 
R.  Porter  was  elected  go\ernor.  Charges  of  fraud  were  made  by  Ritner's 
friends,  l)ut  Porter  was  seated  without  question,  ^^'hen  the  legislature 
met  in  Deceinlier.  tlie  \\'higs  and  anti-Masons  held  the  senate  majority, 
but  the  lower  house  was  claimed  by  the  Democrats.  Both  sides  elected 
speakers,  both  occupied  the  platform,  and  both  attempted  to  organize  the 
house.  There  was  much  feeling,  and  the  natural  result  was  se\-era]  per- 
sonal collisions  and  great  confusion.  The  senate  was  drawn  into  the 
strife  and  was  forced  to  adjourn.  Ritner  ordered  out  the  militia  to 
restore  order,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  call  the  United 
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States  troops  Inmi  Carlisle  to  tiie  capital.  The  presence  of  the  soldiers. 
and  an  opportunity  for  reflection  by  the  belligerent  factions,  brought  the 
legislators  to  their  senses,  after  which  the  senate  recognized  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  the  house.  This  event  in  Pennsylvania  political 
history  was  known  as  'The  Buck-shot  War."' 

Governor  Porter  was  in  office  six  years,  and  gave  the  state  a  faithful 
administration.  He  had  to  deal  with  many  difficult  questions  of  state 
and  party  policy,  among  which  were  those  of  finance  and  taxation,  the 
compulsion  of  specie  payments  by  the  state  banks,  the  defense  of  the 
German  language,  and  retention  of  the  custom  of  printing  the  laws  in 
German  as  well  as  English.  This  action  gave  him  a  wide  popularity 
with  the  German-speaking  population,  which  then  numbered  about  one- 
third  of  the  voting  strength  of  the  state.  They  had  opposed  the  school 
laws  because  they  thought  it  would  eliminate  the  German  language  from 
the  schools,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  stop  printing  the  laws  in  Ger- 
man, the  action  was  looked  upon  by  that  people  as  a  blow  at  their  liberties. 
Porter  saved  them,  however,  and  until  1856  the  laws  were  printed  both 
in  English  and  German. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Governor  Porter's  term,  the  old  anti- 
Mason  party,  as  it  was  called,  began  to  dissolve  from  its  own  weakness, 
and  out  of  its  elements,  together  with  a  moderate  acquisition  of  strength 
from  other  sources,  there  came  into  existence  a  new  political  organiza- 
tion, called  the  Nati\e  American  party.  It  declared  a  purpose  to  reform 
the  naturalization  laws,  advocated  reading  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools. 
and  insisted  on  the  election  or  appointment  to  office  of  none  but  native 
Americans.  The  leaders  of  the  new  party  secured  a  large  following,  and 
"American  Republican  Associations"  were  organized  in  all  the  large 
cities.  The  dissemination  of  its  doctrine  and  literature  in  Philadelphia, 
which  was  composed  largely  of  foreigners,  led  to  serious  trouble,  and 
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in  April  and  May,  1844,  the  city  was  the  scene  of  disorder,  rioting  and 
outrage.  When  the  municipal  authorities  were  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
the  rioters.  Governor  Porter  ordered  General  Patterson  to  suppress  the 
disorder  with  the  militia.  For  a  time  the  disturbers  were  overawed  by 
the  presence  ui  armed  troops,  but  the  troubles  were  soon  renewed.  There 
followed  a  collision  between  the  troops  and  the  people,  and  several  per- 
sons were  killed.  Intense  excitement  prevailed,  and  the  governor  went 
in  person  to  the  scene  of  trouble.  Through  his  efforts  the  turbulence 
was  quieted. 

This  was  a  peculiar  and  at  the  same  time  serious  event  in  the  history 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  political  era,  and  a  movement  which  ultimately  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  great  political  party ;  but  many  other  important  events  were  to 
take  place  before  that  party  came  into  power.  Even  at  this  time  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  states  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  was 
the  subject  of  serious  debate  in  the  free  states,  and  the  shadows  of  com- 
ing exents  were  beginning  to  show  in  the  distance.  Xo  discord  had  yet 
developed,  but  there  were  signs  of  approaching  danger.  As  the  abolition 
of  slavery  began  to  be  discussed  in  the  north,  the  south  began  to 
strengthen  tlie  laws  relative  to  escaping  slaves,  and  also  to  strengthen 
its  hold  on  the  federal  government  and  its  law-making  power.  The 
real  contest  was  still  in  the  future,  but  the  section  of  country  most  deeply 
concerned  in  the  result  was  already  beginning  to  prepare  for  it.  The 
organization  of  the  "Native  American"  party  had  no  direct  relation  to 
these  events,  but  when  that  ephemeral  organization  w  as  disintegrated,  its 
best  element  of  strength  was  united  with  the  forces  that  opposed  the 
institution  of  slavery  and  at  length  accomplished  its  downfall. 

In  1845  Francis  R.  Shunk,  a  lawyer  then  living  in  Pittsburg,  a 
native  of  Montgomery  county,  was  elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
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He  liacl  been  secretary  ut  tlie  coninionwealtli  under  Porter,  and  was  in 
political  harmony  with  him.  He  \vas  re-elected  at  the  end  of  his  first 
term,  hut  resigned  on  accoinit  of  failing  health.  July  9.  1848.  He  died 
in  Harrisburg.  July  30.  During  Governor  Shunk's  first  term  the  war 
with  Mexico  was  fought  and  easily  won.  President  Polk  asked  for  six 
regiments  of  troops  from  Penns_\-l\-ania,  Init  the  response  was  so  prompt 
and  so  general  that  nine  regiments  were  raised.  Two  of  these  and  part 
of  a  third  were  mustered  into  ser\ice.  and  they  fought  at  \^era  Cruz, 
Cerro  Gordo,  Chepultepec.  and  ^^lexico.  The  splendid  monument  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  Harrislnu'g  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  of 
Pennsylvania  who  served  during  the  ^Mexican  war.  In  1845  telegraphic 
communication  was  openetl  between  Philadelphia  and  Xew  York,  and 
in  the  same  year  steps  were  taken  toward  the  construction  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  lietween  Philadelphia  and  Harrisliurg.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  a  mox'ement  which  led  to  the  acquisition  of  the  main  line 
of  the  state  public  works  by  the  railroad  company. 

The  constitutional  proxisitin  for  the  succession  of  the  vacant  gov- 
ernor's chair  placed  William  I'".  Johnston,  speaker  of  the  senate,  in  that 
place,  but  he  did  not  take  the  oath  of  office  until  July  26,  1848.  At  the 
next  election  he  was  chosen  to  serve  through  the  remainder  of  Governor 
Shunk's  second  term.  The  new  governor  was  an  anient  Whig,  and 
was  instrumental  in  influencing  legislation  in  respect  to  the  detention  of 
fugitive  slaves.  Pennsylvania  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  magistrates 
from  executing  the  old  law  of  1793.  This  was  now  a  free  state  in  every 
sense,  and  while  the  old  law  stood  on  the  statute  books,  it  was  obsolete, 
and  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  its  institution  of  government.  The 
use  of  jails  for  the  detention  of  slaves  was  also  forbidden,  and  the  privi- 
lege formerly  extended  non-residents  to  keep  slaves  temporarily  in  the 
state  was  abolished,  for  it  was  no  more  than  consent  that  slave  hunters 
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might  take  and  hold  escaping  slaves  temporarily  witliin  the  state.  The 
spirit  of  abolition  in  Pennsyhania  was  rampant,  and  constantly  spread- 
ing, and  almost  every  aspirant  tor  public  office  was  chosen  with  reference 
to  his  views  on  the  slavery  question. 

Previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  the 
territory  of  Pennsyhania  was  a  safe  refuge  for  escaping  lx)ndmen.  but 
after  that  law  went  into  effect  they  were  compelled  to  seek  freedom  in 
Canada.  To  facilitate  transit  through  this  state,  the  famous  "Under- 
ground Railroad"  was  established,  leading  from  Columbia,  in  Lancaster 
county,  through  Chester,  iMontgomery  and  Bucks  counties,  Philadelphia, 
Ouakertown,  and  Stroudsliurg,  to  points  in  Xew  York  state;  thence  by 
like  means  to  Gerritt  Smith's  famous  colony,  and  ultimately  ending  on 
the  free  soil  of  Canada. 

This  was  the  favorite  route  of  travel  for  escaping  slaves,  but  it  was 
not  the  only  one ;  every  county  had  its  association  of  abolitionists  whose 
helping  hand  was  always  ready  to  give  aid  to  the  fleeing  blacks,  although 
under  the  law  such  practices  were  punishable.  The  court  records  show 
frequent  proceetlings  against  persons  charged  with  offending  against  this 
law,  but  convictions  were  few.  The  people  of  Pennsyh-ania  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  law,  and  would  not  when  acting  as  jurors  enforce 
its  arbitrary  provisions  against  a  fellow  citizen.  Frequently  during  this 
period  of  agitation  there  were  encounters  between  government  officers 
and  citizens,  but  through  some  unseen  agency  the  capti\e  slaves  escaped 
their  keepers,  while  their  abolitionist  rescuers  were  saved  from  punish- 
ment through  the  aid  of  friendly  jurors  and  magistrates.  In  185 1  a 
serious  encounter  took  place  at  Christiana,  in  Lancaster  county,  where  a 
pursuing  owner  was  mortally  injured  by  one  of  his  own  slaves.  Arrests 
and  trials  followed,  but  the  per.sons  accused  were  ne\-er  convicted. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  most  e.xcited  o\er  the  troul>les 
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growing  out  of  tlie  eiifdicenient  of  tlie  fugitixe  slave  law.  a  campaign  for 
the  governorship  w  as  at  lianil.  and  naturally  the  (|uestion  then  uppermost 
in  the  public  mi4i(l  was  an  imnnrtant  issue  in  the  cnntcst.  Johnston  was 
nominated  hv  the  \\liigs  and  Native  American  parties,  and  the  Demo- 
crats opposed  him  with  William  Bigler.  of  Clearfield,  a  former  news- 
paper publisher,  but  then  a  pmspenius  lumberman  and  business  man. 

Bigler  was  elected.  He  was  a  man  of  known  integrity,  and  enter- 
tained clear  con\ictii;ins  on  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  Both 
before  and  after  election  he  favored  a  higher  standard  for  the  common 
schools,  and  advocated  the  employment  of  professional  teachers  in  all 
populous  localities.  He  had  excellent  ideas  regarding  the  canals,  and 
urged  the  completion  nf  the  Xnrth  Branch  division,  that  an  (jutlet  might 
be  provided  for  the  immense  oial  product  of  that  regit  >n.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  1854.  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  crmipleted,  and  this,  with 
other  lines,  added  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  period  and  made  it  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  the  .state.  However,  the  troul)les  over  the 
slave  laws  still  continued,  Init  the  gox-ernor.  seeing  the  drift  of  public 
sentinwnt.  let  matters  work  out  their  own  results.  He  was  not  a  ixili- 
tician,  but  aimed  to  be  politic  and  reasonable  in  all  that  he  did.  Had  he 
been  more  aggressive  in  his  pohcy.  he  might  have  fared  better:  but  then. 
Bigler  never  had  high  political  aspirations. 

Governor  Bigler  was  a  cantlidate  for  re-election  in  October,  1854, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  cijuduct  his  own  campaign.  Had  his 
health  permitted  him  to  go  bef()re  the  people  "on  the  stump."  he  probably 
would  have  been  elected,  for  his  administration  had  been  honest  and  his 
course  in  all  respects  commendable.  In  the  gubernatorial  contest  of  that 
year  three  candidates  battled  for  election.  Bigler  carried  the  standard 
of  the  straight  Democracy:  B.  Rush  Bradford  championed  the  doctrines 
of  the  new  "Free  Soil"  party;  ::nd  Judge  James  Pollock  was  the  stand- 
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ard-bearef  of  the  Whigs  and  Native  Americans.  The  "Free  Soilers"' 
drew  their  strength  from  the  fanks  of  the  other  parties,  most  largely 
from  the  Democracy,  and  in  less  numbers  from  the  Americans.  The 
latter  was  then  fast  disintegrating,  and  had  ctmie  tu  Ije  known  as  the 
"Know  Nothing"  party.  The  Whigs  more  than  held  their  own,  and 
were  soon  to  develop  into  the  Republican  party,  who  advocated  abolition 
until  it  was  accomplished,  and  who,  with  the  assistance  of  many  loyal 
Democrats,  fought  for  that  principle  for  four  long  years,  and  by  their 
united  efforts  preserved  intact  and  inseparable  the  federal  Union. 

Governor  Pollock  took  up  the  duties  of  office  in  January,  1855,  and 
served  one  term.  His  administration  was  satisfactory,  but  owing  to 
increasing  uneasiness  throughout  the  country  on  account  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  south,  there  was  little  attempt  to 
inaugurate  new  or  untried  measures.  The  state  did,  howexer,  wisely 
determine,  in  1857,  to  sell  its  main  line  of  public  works,  the  combined 
line  of  railroads  and  canals  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg.  They 
were  purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for  $7,500,000. 
Soon  afterward  the  canals  on  the  Sus(|uelianna  and  its  branches  above 
Juniata,  together  with  the  Delaware  division,  were  sold  to  the  Sunbury 
and  Erie  Railroad  Coijipany  for  $3,500,000.  The  sale  of  these  prop- 
erties materially  reduced  the  public  debt,  and  relieved  tlie  ])eople  of  a 
burden  of  taxation.  Thereafter  the  stale  was  forbidden,  by  act  of  the 
legislature,  to  build  or  maintain  |)ublic  w  orks  or  to  acquire  stocks  in  any 
corporate  enterprise. 

The  sale  of  the  canals  was  accomplished  in  good  season,  and  none 
too  early.  In  1857  a  financial  panic  swept  the  country  like  a  whirlwind. 
and  spread  ruin  in  its  broad  path.  Banks  were  wrecked,  mercantile  in- 
terests were  paralyzed,  and  all  enterprises  were  crippled  for  the  time. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  situation  and  release  the  banks  from  penalties  pre- 
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scribed  for  suspension  of  specie  payment,  tlie  governor  convened  the  leg- 
islature in  special  session.  Through  this  action  many  banking  houses 
were  saved  from  complete  ruin,  and  many  other  enterprises  were  enabled 
to  continue  business.  The  course  taken  hv  the  goxernor  and  the  legis- 
lature was  commended  in  all  lousiness  circles,  and  as  its  result  the  people 
of  Pennsyhania  suffered  less  than  in  states  where  all  enterprises  were 
compelled  to  save  themselves  without  assistance. 

The  political  contest  of  1857  was  waged  when  the  financial  panic 
was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  voting  population  was  in  doubt  as  to 
which  leader  WLiuld  most  safely  carry  the  state  through  the  storm  of  dis- 
aster and  depression.  The  Democrats  flocked  around  the  banner  of 
William  F.  Packer,  an  ex-journalist  and  a  legislator  of  experience.  The 
remnant  of  the  American  party  put  Isaac  Hazelhurst  in  the  field,  while 
the  Free-soilers  carried  the  standard  of  David  \\'ilmot.  he  of  "Wilmot 
Proviso"  fame,  the  champion  of  anti-slavery,  and  author  of  the  bill  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territory  purchased  from  ]\Iexico  in  1846. 
Wilmot  also  received  the  support  of  the  recently  organized  Republican 
party,  which  had  absorbed  the  Whigs  and  was  soon  to  draw  the  free  soil 
voters  into  its  ranks. 

Packer,  the  Democrat,  was  elected:  and  it  was  well,  for  he,  with 
an  influential  party  l)ehind  him.  with  fixed  principles  to  contend  for,  was 
best  fitted  to  deal  with  tlie  important  aft'airs  of  state  that  rec|uired  atten- 
tion;  and  besides.  Packer  was  sound  (m  all  the  leading  (|uestions  of  the 
time,  and  was  not  a  novice  in  matters  of  legislation  and  the  relation 
thereto  of  the  executive.  Buchanan  was  now  president  of  the  United 
States.  His  attitude  on  the  slavery  question  was  a  source  of  anxiety 
and  regret  in  every  anti-sla\ery  heart ;  but  the  state  adnnnis.tration  was 
not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  course  Buchanan  was  pursuing  and  it  was 
well  that  a  conservative  Democrat  should  ocounv  tlie  gubernatorial  chair 
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at  that  time.  A  little  later,  when  the  first  break  came,  and  trouble  was 
threatening,  Packer  declared  himself  in  ringing,  patriotic  \oice,  and  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  rejoiced  that  this  loyal  son  of  Center  county  stood 
at  the  head  of  their  government. 

Governor  Packer  assumed  the  duties  of  office  in  January,  1858.  His 
predecessor  had  done  much  to  promote  the  i^ublic  welfare,  hut  the  cur- 
rency question  still  needed  attention.  The  people  of  the  state  at  large, 
howe\er.  were  \er}-  little  concerned  about  lt)cal  matters,  for  all  attention 
was  directed  to  the  greater  question  w hich  invohed  the  national  welfare 
and  safety.  James  Buchanan,  the  only  man  Pennsylvania  ever  sent  to 
the  presidential  chair,  urged  the  adniissinn  of  Kansas  to  the  federal 
Union  as  a  slave  state,  and  that  des])ite  the  wishes  of  the  free  settlers  of 
that  territory.  He  declared  himself  clearly  on  the  side  of  sla\-ery,  and 
at  that  time  there  was  no  more  ultra-ahdliticn  sentiment  in  any  state  in 
the  Union  than  that  fmm  which  Buchanan  came.  His  own  Lancaster 
county  was  a  \eritable  hotl^ed  of  abolitionism  both  before  and  after  this 
time,  and  the  })eople  there  had  regarded  Buchanan  as  a  favorite  son.  On 
many  occasions  they  had  honored  him  with  their  votes.  He  had  been 
elected  to  high  places,  and  from  181  J.  when  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  Lancaster,  to  the  cl(jse  of  his  presidential  term,  he  was  most  of  the 
time  in  the  public  service.  He  was  a  Democrat  of  firm  convictions,  yet  he 
had  always  been  perfectly  fair  and  candid  in  declaring  his  opinions 
and  policy. 

When  the  United  States  supreiue  court  held  that  sla\es  were  chattels, 
the  same  as  cattle,  the  people  were  not  overcome  with  surprise,  for  the 
tendency  of  that  high  tribunal  was  known  to  be  pro-slavery ;  but  when 
Buchanan  urged  the  admission  of  a  new  stale  as  a  slave  state,  he  went 
beyond  the  ex])ectations  of  his  Pennsylvania  supporters,  and  many  of 
them  deserted  him.     Among  these  was  Jolm  W.   Forney,  who  gained 
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wide  prominence  in  journalistic  circles.  Buchanan  had  received  the 
electoral  vote  of  every  sla\ e  state  and  se\eral  of  the  northern  states,  and 
naturally  he  most  favureil  the  interests  that  had  elevated  him  to  power. 
But  when  he  discovered  al)out  the  close  of  his  term  that  he  had  over- 
reached himself,  anil  adopted  his  so-called  "temporizing  polic\'."  he 
brought  down  upon  his  own  head  the  condemnation  of  the  south  and 
did  not  by  his  course  regain  favor  w  ith  the  north. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  others  of  a  disturbing  nature 
were  following  one  another  in  cjuick  succession,  and  none  of  them  were 
calculated  to  quiet  the  situation  or  relie\e  the  excitement  of  the  period. 
On  the  contrary,  each  occurrence  seemed  to  nidicate  increased  trouble  in 
political  circles.  Party  ties  were  broken  and  the  people  arrayed  them- 
selves either  for  slavery  or  against  it :  there  was  no  other  issue.  Candi- 
dates were  chosen  with  reference  to  their  position  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  and  all  other  questions,  whether  local  or  general  in  character, 
dwarfed  to  insignificance.  Another  presidential  election  was  approach- 
ing. Buchanan's  successor  must  be  elected,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
free  states  must  rally  to  the  standard  of  the  candidate  who  would  stand 
unflinchingly  for  the  abolition  of  sla\ery  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  political  excitement  of  the  period.  Jolm  Brown 
made  his  somewhat  famous  hut  ill-timed  and  unsuccessful  raid.  He  had 
lived  a  short  time  in  Chambers! lurg,  and  was  known  to  the  citizens  there 
as  Dr.  Smith,  a  mining  operator  having  interests  in  Maryland.  One 
Sunday  night  in  October,  1859,  Brown  set  out  on  the  desperate  errand 
by  which  he  proposed  to  strike  a  decisive  l)lo\v  against  the  institution  of 
slavery,  but  which  in  fact  landed  him  on  the  gallows  a  month  afterward 
("December  2).  It  was  swift  retribution — it  cannot  be  called  justice — 
that  overtcHik  John  Brown,  when  he  was  hanged  on  that  early  December 
morning;  it    was  a   most   prompt    enforcement   of   arbitrary   law,   but   it 
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served  no  purpose  other  than  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  people 
throughout  the  entire  north.  In  Philadelpliia  there  was  intense  excite- 
ment, and,  on  tlie  morning  of  the  hanging,  Lucretia  Mott,  the  Quaker 
aboHtionist.  and  otiier  speakers,  addressed  a  vast  assemblage  of  citizens; 
but  the  people  there  were  not  of  one  accord,  as  the  derisive  hisses  and 
groans  indicated  a  pro-slavery  sentiment  somewhere  in  the  great  city. 
Brown's  body  was  carried  through  the  city  on  December  4,  when  there 
was  another  demonstration  of  sympathy  for  the  cause  he  assumed  to 
represent. 

These  e^-ents  in  Pennsyhania  history  were  of  an  unusual  character, 
and  were  not  conduci\e  to  its  peace  and  harmony.  The  conservative 
people  and  those  at  the  head  of  state  government  were  hoping  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  prilitical  problem,  and  made  strenuous  efforts  in 
that  direction.  A  presidential  campaign  was  at  hand.  The  people  of 
the  state  were  stirred  with  excitement,  and  if  there  was  to  be  a  fair 
expression  of  popular  sentiment,  men  in  official  circles  must  be  calm, 
and  determined  to  preserve  good  order  among  the  people.  These  views 
were  heUl  by  Governor  Packer  and  his  administration,  and  something 
of  their  spirit  appears  to  have  animated  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and 
restrained  them  from  violence  or  ill-tempered  speech  during  the  six 
months  immediately  preceding  the  presidential  election  of  i860.  Never 
before  had  so  much  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  ballot. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  na- 
tional and  state  tickets  in  i860,  business  interests  were  temporarily  put 
aside,  and  all  attention  was  riveted  on  the  ]:)roceedings  and  final  action 
of  the  conventions.  In  this  state  the  best  and  wisest  men  were  cliosen 
to  sit  in  that  body. and  share  in  its  deliberations,  and  the  people  were 
satisfied  that  wisdom- would  govern  its  councils.     There  was  only  one 
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question  to  discuss,  and  tliat :  shall  tlie  institution  of  slavery  be  con- 
tinued in  the  United  States? 

The  Democrats  of  Pennsylvania  were  united  on  Henry  D.  Foster, 
their  candidate  for  governor,  but  were  divided  in  the  choice  for  presi- 
dent, one  faction  favoring  the  ticket  headed  by  Breckenridge.  and  the 
other  ad\-ocating  support  for  Douglas.  The  Republicans  with  one  accortl 
favored  Lincohi  and  Hamlin  as  presidential  nominees,  and  were  a  unit 
for  Andrew  G.  Curtin  for  governor.  At  the  polls  tlie  Re])ublican  ticket 
was  successful.  Curtin  was  elected  by  a  clear  majority.  The  national 
ticket  headed  bv  Abraham  Lincoln  also  was  successful,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  the  recently  organized  Republican  party  had  elected  a  president 
— an  abolitionist — originally,  in  his  young  manhood  a  "rail-splitter," 
later  a  lawyer,  and  now  (1860),  by  the  expressed  will  of  the  American 
people,  the  chief  executive  of  the  greatest  republic  on  the  earth. 

Andrew  G.  Curtin.  the  "War  (loxernor"  of  Pennsylvania,  the  friend 
and  associate  of  Lincoln  and  Caiueron,  first  appeared  as  a  figure  in  state 
history  in  18^5.  when  he  became  secretarx'  of  the  commonwealth  and, 
by  virtue  of  that  office,  suiierintendcnt  of  common  schools.  He  was 
born  in  Bellefonte,  Center  c<iuniy.  .\pril  j8.  1817,  and  was  educated  for 
the  legal  profession.  He  ser\ed  as  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  and 
superintendent  of  schools  from  1S53  to  1858,  and  in  i860  was  elected 
g-o\-ernor.  The  six  vears  next  following  his  public  record  formed  an 
important  chapter  in  PennsvKania  and  national  history,  for  he  was  the 
close  friend  and  adviser  of  Lincoln,  and  when  Mr.  Cameron  was  callc(' 
into  the  president's  caliinet.  there  were  three  conspicuous  figures  in  our 
state  (as  well  as  national)  military  history — Lincoln,  Curtin,  and  Cam- 
eron— three  sjilendid  sjiecimens  of  true  American  manhood,  two  of  them 
natives  of  the  state,  and  the  other  allied  to  it  by  ties  of  kinship.  Tlie 
president  was  of  that  family  of  Lincolns  who  came  from  Massachusetts 
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and  settled  in  Berks  county  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Mordecai 
Lincoln  was  the  pioneer,  and  his  son  John,  who  afterward  emigrated  to 
Virginia,  was  grandfather  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  president. 

In  the  south  the  election  of  i860  was  followed  by  open  defiance  of 
the  will  of  the  majority,  and  the  manifestations  of  that  will  took  form 
according  to  the  temper  of  those  who  controlled  its  policy.  While 
Buchanan  was  still  in  the  presidential  chair,  before  Curtin  had  been 
seated  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  adopted  an  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  her  action  was  being  considered  by  other  states  with  a 
like  purpose  in  view.  It  was  this  extraordinary  action  that  evoked  from 
Packer  the  patriotic  utterances  that  endeared  him  to  every  loyal  Penn- 
sylvanian :  "The  advocates  of  secession  claim  that  the  Union  is  merely 
a  compact  between  the  se\-eral  states  composing  it,  and  that  any  one  of 
the  states,  when  aggrie\-ed,  ma}-,  at  its  pleasure,  declare  it  will  no  longer 
be  a  party  to  the  compact.     This  doctrine  is  clearly  erroneous." 

Packer  was  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  Buchanan's  pro-slavery 
leanings,  and  raised  his  voice  against  the  president's  indifference  to  the 
welfare  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  rebellious  south  was  making  every 
preparation  for  war,  and  the  north  was  powerless  to  prevent  it.  Soon 
after  the  election  the  secretary  of  war  in  ^\'■ashington  ordered  the  arms 
and  ammunition  in  the  arsenal  at  Lawrenceville  to  be  shipped  to  Xew 
Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  strengdiening  the  defenses  of  that  city.  This 
bold  and  unwarranted  action  was  known  to  the  president,  but  he  made 
no  move  to  stop  it. 

Buchanan  knew  that  Pennsylvania  was  the  most  intensely  anti- 
slavery  state  in  the  federal  Union ;  he  knew  that  its  southern  boundary 
was  the  dividing  line  between  the  slave  states  and  the  free  states;  and 
he  must  have  known  that  in  case  of  war  its  territory  would  certainly  be 
subject  to  invasion  by  the  southern  army,  and  that  the  revengeful  south- 
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ern  spirit  would  seek  to  visit  its  wrath  upon  the  people  who  had  raost 
vigorously  conibatted  their  alleged  "sacred  institution."  Yet  Buchanan 
permitted  the  agents  of  tlic  south  to  weaken  the  defenses  of  his  own 
state;  and  it  was  not  until  the  ijeople  of  Pennsylvania  arose  in  loud  pro- 
test against  the  iniquity  that  the  president's  secretary  of  war  informed 
them  that  the  order  of  removal  would  lie  counterniande<I.  It  was  asked, 
too,  that  the  president  "purge  his  cabinet  of  disloyal  nieml>ers,  and  see  to 
it  that  the  republic  suffer  no  detriment"  as  long  as  its  chief  magistracy 
was  in  his  hands;  but  Buchanan  held  on  to  the  end  without  changing 
his  policy,  and  then  retired  to  Wheatland,  his  country  estate  near  Lan- 
caster, where  he  died  June  i,  1868. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
Pexnsylvaxia  During  the  ^^'AR  of  1861-1865. 

Go\-ernor  Curtin  took  up  llie  reins  of  state  government  January  15, 
1861  ;  Abraham  Lincnln  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States 
^^arch  4.  1861.  Tlie  governor's  administration  was  sustained  and  sup- 
ported I>y  a  legislature  in  perfect  accord  with  his  own  political  views,  and 
the  measures  suggested  and  adopted  by  them  were  sanctioned  by  the  loyal 
people  who  had  placed  them  in  power,  and  who  had  absolute  confidence 
in  their  ability  and  integrity.  \\'hen  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  it 
became  necessary  for  the  governor  to  call  upon  his  people  for  volunteers, 
the  answer  was  so  prompt  tliat  the  honor  of  placing  the  first  troops  in 
Washington  for  the  defense  of  country,  was  accorded  to  men  of  Penn- 
svlvania — to  the  "First  Defenders." 

^Ir.  Lincoln's  introduction  to  ofiicial  station  was  less  eventful  than 
Governor  Curtin's.  and  almost  from  the  day  he  left  home  for  the  national 
capital  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  adopt  precautionary  measures  to  insure 
his  personal  safety.  \Mien  he  arri\-ed  in  Harrisburg.  on  February  22, 
he  was  welcomed  by  a  vast  throng  of  people,  and  also  was  cordially 
greeted  by  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  wliom  he  in  retiu^n  addressed. 
But  when  he  left  the  state  capital  for  Washington,  it  Ijecame  advisable 
to  travel  secretly  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  south- 
ward, for  it  was  nuuored  that  a  ])lot  had  been  laid  in  Baltimore  to  assas- 
sinate him  while  enroute  thrc^ugh  that  cit}'.  Thus  in  1861  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  did  honor  to  the  "great  emancipator" ;  for  four  long  years 
afterward  they  fought  to  maintain  the  principles  for  which  he  stood; 
and  in  1865  they  did  honor  to  his  memory  when  his  body,  cold  and  still 
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in  deatli,  \\-as  carrieil  thicuioli  ihe  streets  i>f  I'liiladclphia.  The  work  of 
tlie  assassin  had  been  delayed,  bnt  it  was  not  less  fatal. 

The  early  part  of  Governor  Cnrtin"s  first  term  was  devoted  to  the 
rearrangement  of  his  official  household.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
careful  advisers,  yet  in  all  that  was  done  he  himself  took  the  initiative 
and  suggested  and  carried  into  efifect  many  important  measures.  He 
knew  that  war  was  inevitable,  and,  while  he  labored  earnestly  for  a  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  existing  differences,  at  the  same  time  he  was  making 
preparations  for  the  outbreak.  In  his  inaugural  address  to  the  legislature 
he  said  "that  Pennsylvania  would,  under  any  circumstances,  render  a 
full  and  determined  support  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  Union."  and 
he  pledged  himself  and  his  state  to  the  support  of  the  constitution  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  compact.  The  legislature  had  already  placed 
itself  on  record  in  a  series  of  patriotic  resolutions,  and  there  was  now  no 
doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Pennsylvanians  in  case  of  war  with  the 
south. 

The  break  came  earlier  than  was  expected :  it  was  ne\er  hoped  for 
by  the  north,  and  at  the  time  little  preparation  had  been  made  for  the 
emergencv.  Indeed,  the  new  administration  was  seriously  handicapped. 
The  machinery  of  the  government  had  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
southerners,  or  of  their  sympathizers,  and  every  a\ailable  instrument  of 
war  had  been  turned  over  into  their  hands. 

On  the  eventful  morning  of  April  12,  1861,  Moultrie's  guns  were 
trained  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  civil  war  proclaimed  throughout  the  land. 
No  formal  declaration  was  made :  none  was  needed,  for  the  action  was 
enough  to  satisfy  the  countrv  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  states  in  seces- 
sion. It  meant  war,  long  drawn  out  through  almost  five  full  years, 
until  the  final  surrender  at  .Vppomattox  in  1S65. 

With  Lincoln  the  attack  on  Sumter  meant  not  reflection,  but  action. 
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and  lie  inmiediately  called  for  75,000  men  of  the  militia  of  the  loyal  states 
to  "suppress  treasonable  insurrection."  Pennsyh-ania  was  asked  to  con- 
tribute 14.000  of  this  number,  and  riovernor  Curtin  immediately  issued 
his  proclamation  calling'  for  \o!unteers.  The  response  was  quick,  and 
within  forty-eight  hours  five  companies,  armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped. 
530  strong-,  were  reach'  for  serxice.  These  men  were  needed  at  W'asli- 
ington.  and  were  the  first  troops  to  arrive  in  that  city.  They  were  the 
famous  "First  Defenders."  and  comprised  the  Ringgold  Light  Artillery, 
of  Reading:  the  Logan  Guards,  of  Lewistown  :  the  Washington  Artillery, 
and  the  National  Light  Infantry,  of  Pottsville:  and  the  Allen  Rifles,  of 
Allentowu. 

This  was  the  battalion  that  marched  through  the  streets  of  Balti- 
more, accompanied  with  a  detachment  of  L'''nited  States  regulars  intended 
for  garrison  duty.  and.  was  the  notable  conimand  that  was  subjected  to 
the  sneers  and  jeers,  the  insults  and  assaults  of  as  mean  a  set  of  rebel 
sympatliizers  as  ever  li\'ed.  But  the  soldiers  withstood  the  attacks  and 
made  no  attempt  at  resistance.  They  niight  have  formed  battalion  front 
and  charged,  but  thev  could  r.ot  have  obeyed  a  command  to  "fire."  for 
there  was  not  a  single  round  of  ammunition  among  them :  but  the  seces- 
sionists did  not  know  this. 

Before  the  "Defenders"  were  safely  arrived  at  W^ashington.  the 
streets  of  Harrisburg  were  o\-errt\n  with  thotisands  of  men  from  every 
quarter  of  the  state,  and  it  at  once  became  evident  that  Governor  Curtin 
had  not  over-estimated  the  loyalty  of  his  people.  Fourteen  thousand 
men  had  been  called  for.  and  more  than  four  times  fourteen  thousand 
volunteers  reported  in  answer  to  the  call.  \\'ithin  one  month's  time 
twenty-five  regiments  were  organized  and  sent  to  the  front,  and  the 
services  of  thirty  more  regiments  were  offered,  but  not  accepted.     The 
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war  department  did  not  favnr  accepting-  from  any  state  more  men  than 
its  regular  quota. 

The  overplus  of  volunteers  were  not  returiied  to  their  homes,  but 
were  formed  into  that  famous  organization  known  as  the  "Pennsylvania 
Reserve  Volunteer  Corps,"  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, passed  ^{ay  15.  1861.  They  were  mustered  into  service  for  three 
years  and  numbered  sixteen  thousand  men,  comprising  thirteen  regiments 
of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  and  one  of  artillery.  Curtin  and  Cameron 
were  satisfied  that  Pennsylvania  would  be  required  to  furnish  more  than 
twenty-five  regiments  of  troops  before  the  war  would  be  ended,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  were  aware  that  the  southern  portion?  of  the  state 
were  dangerously  near  the  enemy's  country,  and  therefore  were  subject 
to  invasion.  The  original  purpose  in  organizing  die  Reserve  Corps  was 
to  defend  the  state  against  invasion,  and  also  to  be  prepared  for  any  call 
for  more  volunteers  by  the  president.  This  came  sooner  tlian  was  ex- 
pected, for  after  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  in  Jnl\-,  the  president 
immediately  called  for  500.000  men.  and  the  Reserve  Corps  was  called 
into  active  service  at  the  front. 

The  first  year  of  the  war  was  de\oted  chiefly  to  W(^rk  of  organization 
and  preparation  for  later  events.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  raising  men ; 
in  this  respect  the  resources  of  the  state  ne\er  were  overtaxed.  But  the 
governor  and  his  board  of  war  were  desirous  to  perfect  a  military  estab- 
lislunent  within  the  state,  independent  of  that  of  the  general  government. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  many  things  were  required  to  be 
done,  but  all  the  means  to  work  them  out  were  not  at  hand.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  state  had  less  than  fifteen  thousand  stands  of  effect- 
ive arms,  and  even  those  were  mostly  of  old  patterns.  The  supply  of 
artillery  pieces  was  moderate,  and  fair  in  quality,  but  the  guns  were  not 
aew  models.     The  only  material  of  war  which  the  state  possessed  in 
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abundance  was  enthusiasm  and  men.  Tlifse  were  always  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  governor,  and  the  other  requisites  were  furnished  by  the 
war  department  at  Washington. 

Although  the  number  of  volunteers  furnished  by  Pennsylvania  for 
the  service  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
the  governor,  the  resources  of  the  state  in  that  resiject  were  not  seriously 
taxed.  There  still  remained  an  abundance  of  material  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  next  year.  In  1862  it  became  necessary  to  make  a 
draft  under  the  direction  of  the  general  government.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  drafted  men  could  furnish  substitutes,  or  could  relieve  thcm- 
sehes  from  military  duty  on  payment  of  three  hundred  dollars.  This 
alternative  pro\  ision  led  to  abuses,  and  drew  into  the  ranks  of  the  army 
many  men  who  were  morally  unfit  for  military  service.  Buying  and 
selling  substitutes  became  a  regular  business,  which  in  itself  was  legiti- 
mate enough,  l:ut  it  led  to  a  pernicious  practice  called  "bounty  jumping," 
with  all  its  attending  evil  results.  But  it  was  practiced  in  all  the  states, 
and  no  more  in  Pennsyhania  than  elsewhere. 

The  successes  of  the  Confederate  arms  during  the  summer  of  1862 
made  it  evident  that  an  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  would  lie  attempted 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  but  when  and  where  were  ciuestions  of  specu- 
lation. The  opportunity  came  in  the  fall,  when,  on  October  10.  General 
Stuart  and  his  troop  of  cavalry  made  a  dash  across  the  line  into  Franklin 
county  and  spread  terror  among  the  quiet  people  of  Chambersburg.  The 
invaders  ransacked  prixate  dwellings,  plundered  stores,  and  every  build- 
ing that  tempted  them.  On  the  following  morning  they  sacked  the  mili- 
tary storehouse,  set  fire  to  that  structure,  and  carried  away  all  the  booty 
they  could  pack  on  tweh  e  hu'idred  stolen  horses.  Stuart's  men  departed 
as  secretly  as  they  came,  and  before  it  was  i>ossible  to  raise  an  army  to 
oppose  them. 
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In  the  next  year  a  still  ninre  tormidalilc  raid  was  planned.  l)ut  was 
not  carried  out  as  successfully  as  its  originatiirs  had  desired.  This  was 
Lee's  invasion  with  his  entire  army  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  trained 
and  desperate  fighters.  It  was  not  that  Lee  was  tempted  to  invade  Penn- 
sylvania territory  solely  for  purposes  of  plunder,  or  to  replenish  his 
supply  of  military  stores,  but  rather  to  shift  the  scenes  of  war  to  a  free 
state,  one  which  had  most  strenuousl_\-  opposed  the  institution  of  slavery. 
and  therefore  was  considered  the  bitterest  enem\'  against  which  the 
south  had  to  contend.  If  this  state  cuuld  lie  laid  under  subjection,  it 
was  assumed  by  the  Confederacy  that  the  whole  north  would  soon  be 
overcome.  Had  the  rebel  army  been  successful  at  .\ntietam,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1862.  Pennsylvania  would  ha\e  lieen  inxested  during  that  year,  but 
the  results  of  that  battle  turned  the  enemy  in  another  direction.  The 
greater  success  at  Chancellors\ille,  INIay  1-3.  1863.  ga\e  Lee  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  he  tonk  fpiick  advantage  of  it. 

In  June  the  southern  counties  of  the  state  from  one  end  to  the  other 
were  threatened  with  invasion,  and  in  several  of  them  small  detachments 
of  Confederate  trcjops  made  their  appearance  and  CDUimitted  numerous 
petty  depredations.  On  June  15.  Jenkin's  cavalry  entered  (ireencastle. 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  Chambersljurg  was  again  invested.  Ship- 
pensburg  and  Carlisle  were  likewise  visited,  but  Lee's  whereabouts  and 
intentions  cnuld  nnt  lie  determined.  On  the  Jjtli.  Ewell.  who  com- 
manded Lee's  advance,  took  possession  of  Carlisle.  It  was  then  sup- 
posed that  Harrisburg  would  be  attacked,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  defend  it.  On  the  jfrth  Governdr  Curtin  called  for  sixty  thousand 
volunteers  to  defend  the  state,  and  alniosl  every  able-bodied  man  tendered 
his  services.  Harrisburg  was  put  in  a  condition  for  defense,  the  a])- 
proaches  to  the  city  were  strongly  guarded  or  destroyed,  and  nearly  all 
jiersons   who  omld   not  remain  and   light   departed   to   places  of   safety. 
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The  capital  city  was  tlireatened,  but  tlie  attaci<  was  not  made:  the  demon- 
stration was  a  ruse  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  defensive  force. 

Ewell's  advance  was  followed  by  Lee's  main  army,  but  instead  of 
laying  siege  to  the  capital,  the  great  Confederate  commander  turned 
toward  Gettysliurg,  marching  by  way  of  Cashtown.  Here  iiis  force  was 
divided,  Gordon's  division  taking  possession  of  Gettysburg,  and  Early 
occupying  York,  upon  whose  people  he  levied  heavy  tribute  in  govern- 
ment money  and  provisions.  In  all  these  preliminary  movements  several 
skirmishes  took  place,  f(jr  the  rebel  ad\'ance  was  not  wholly  unopposed. 
Carlisle  was  shelled  and  set  on  fire ;  raids  were  made  in  the  direction  of 
Harrisburg;  a  skirmish  took  place  at  Wrightsville:  and  at  Hanover  Kil- 
patrick's  cavalry  clashed  with  Stuart's  raiders.  These,  however,  were 
only  the  by-plays  which  preceded  the  greater  battle — a  battle  of  giant 
forces,  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 

While  the  Confederate  army  was  laying  waste  the  border  townships 
and  deciding  on  a  position  in  which  to  make  a  stand,  tiie  Union  com- 
manders were  not  idle.  General  Meade  had  been  ordered  in  pursuit  of 
Lee,  and  all  this  time  had  been  watching  his  movements  through  the 
efficient  action  of  Reynolds,  \\ho  held  the  left  of  the  line.  It  was  well 
that  these  two  noted  generals,  Meade,  first  in  command,  with  Reynolds 
second,  should  lead  the  L'nion  forces  against  the  enemy  on  this  memor- 
able occasion;  they  were  Pennsylvanians,  and  it  was  their  duty  and 
pleasure  to  give  battle  to  the  foe  wlio  dared  to  invade  the  territory  of 
their  state. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  July  1-3,  1863.  A  detailed 
narrative  of  its  events  from  l)eginning  to  end  is  hardly  necessary  in  these 
pages.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  <>f  volumes,  and  has  been  published 
in  foreign  countries.  It  is  reafl  in  e\er)'  schoolroom,  and  an  account  of 
it  is  kept  in  every  family  in  Pennsylvania.     It  was  the  most  memorable 
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battle  of  the  war.  Its  result  checked  the  advance  of  the  Confederates 
into  the  northern  free  states,  and  was  the  turning  point  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  war.  It  developed  military  genius,  and  brought  into  prominence 
more  military  commanders  than  any  other  battle  fought  during  the  war. 
General  George  J.  Meade  was  pitted  against  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  the 
latter  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  armies,  and  concededly 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time:  but  (m  the  third  day  at  Gettysburg 
Meade  clearlv  outgeneraled  and  outwitted  Lee,  and  when  the  latter  least 
expected  it  and  was  least  preparetl  for  it,  the  Union  artillery  swq^t  down 
the  enemy  as  grass  before  the  .sc}'the:  and  the  L'nion  infantry  poured  into 
the  ranUs  of  their  foes  such  withering  volleys  of  musketry  that  the  dead 
and  wounded  lay  in  great  heaps  on  the  blood-stained  earth. 

Gettysburg  was  not  wholly  Meade's  \ictory.  nor  Hancock's,  nor 
Reynolds',  who  was  killed  early  in  the  battle:  nor  Doubleday's.  nor 
Geary's,  nor  Sickles.  The  honor  of  the  victory  lielonged  to  all  of  them, 
officers  and  men  alike,  whether  adorned  with  shoulder  strajjs  and  sword, 
or  carrying  the  heavy  old  army  musket  of  that  tiiue.  It  was  the  victory 
of  the  Union  army.  com])osetl  of  officers  and  men  from  a  dozen  states, 
but  among  the  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  whom  Meade  and  bis 
subordinates  commanded  in  that  fierce  three  days'  fight,  there  were  far 
more  Pennsylvanians  than  nie'.i  from  any  other  state. 

There  were  bra\e  officers  and  equally  brave  men  on  l)oth  sides  at  the 
Gettysburg  fight,  and  they  fought  like  heroes:  and  they  died  like  heroes. 
On  the  Union  side  the  losses  amounted  to  4,834  killed,  14.709  wounded, 
and  6,643  missing,  a  total  loss  of  23,186  officers  and  men.  On  the 
Confederate  side  the  loss  was  6,300  killed,  j6,ooo  wounded,  and  0,000 
prisoners.  Lee  went  into  the  fight  with  about  80,000  men,  but  when  he 
turned  bis  face  southward  at  the  close  of  the  third  day,  hardly  more  than 
h.ilf  that  nuiuber  were  with  him.      The  Union  forces  aggregated  al)out 
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100,000  men.  Some  of  these  were  raw  troops,  liastily  gathered  from 
tliis  and  Xew  York  state,  and  organized  by  General  Conch. 

Among  the  officers  killed  were  Generals  Reynolds,  \'incent.  Weed, 
Zook,  Cross,  and  Farnsworth.  The  list  of  wdnnded  officers  included  the 
names  of  Maj(jr  Generals  Sickles,  Hancock.  Butterfield,  Donbleday,  and 
Bierney,  and  Brigadier  Generals  Barlow,  Barnes,  Gibbon,  Hunt,  Graham, 
Paul,  and  ^^"illard.  Among  tlie  prominent  officers  killed  on  the  Con- 
federate side  were  Major  General  Bender  and  Brigailier  Generals  Barks- 
dale' (died  on  the  held),  Armistead  (died  in  L'nion  hospital),  Garnett, 
and  Semmes.  The  wdunded  list  included  Major  Generals  Hood,  Heth. 
and  Trimble,  ami  Brigadier  Generals  Kemper,  Scales.  An.derson.  Petti- 
,grew.  Hampton,  Jones,  antl  Jenkins. 

After  the  Ijattle  of  Gettysburg  comparative  peace  reigned  within  the 
state  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  emergency  militia  returned 
to  their  homes,  lint  held  themsel\-es  in  readiness  to  answer  any  furtlier 
call  for  their  ser\ice.  They  had  put  the  state  capital  in  condition  for 
defense,  antl  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  main  arm_\'  at  the  time  of 
the  battle,  after  making  a  successful  stand  against  the  enemy  at  Carlisle. 

Xotwithstanding-  the  hea\-y  ilrains  on  the  resources  of  the  state  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  there  yet  remained  more  men  anrl 
more  of  the  old  martial  s])irii  for  which  T'ennsylvania  e\er  has  been 
noted.  The  reports  of  the  adjutant  general  show  that  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1863,  the  .state  had  sent  into  the  service  a  total  of  almost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  The  entire  jjopulation  in  i860  was  a 
little  less  than  three  millions,  and  it  was  ne\'er  thought  that  the  war 
would  call  into  the  service  from  a  single  state  such  a  vast  army  of  sol- 
diers. The  demands  had  lieen  great,  but  they  were  promptly  complied 
with.  The  military  establishment  of  the  state  \vas  now  in  systematic 
order,  and  no  longer  did  the  Quaker  element  oppose  the  wishes  of  the 
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people.  Indeed,  the  military  records  show  that  thousands  of  Quaker 
descendants  were  enlisted  in  the  ranks,  and  others  were  commissioned 
officers  during  the  war,  and  they  proved  thorough  soldiers  and  good 
fighters. 

It  had  heen  hoped  that  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Lee's  army  at  Gettys- 
burg would  put  an  end  to  reljel  invasions  of  the  territorv  of  Pennsylvania, 
yet  still  another  raid  was  made  in  July.  1864,  and  once  more  Chamhers- 
burg  was  made  the  object  of  attack.  Tlie  jieople  here  never  had  felt 
secure,  and  after  the  first  visit  in  i86j  they  put  away  in  secure  places 
as  much  as  possible  of  their  valuable  prii[)erty.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of 
the  third  raid  the  inhabitants  had  but  little  left;  their  resources  had  been 
drawn  upon  for  the  general  needs  of  the  war,  as  had  thdse  of  other  lo- 
calities, but  Stuart's  cavalr\-  raid  in  i86j,  and  Lee's  invasion  in  the  ne.xt 
year  had  taken  nearly  all  they  had  left,  bu.t  now,  on  July  30.  1864,  a 
column  of  three  thousand  Confederate  soldiers  under  General  iMcCausland 
laid  siege  to  the  town  with  two  batteries  of  artillery  and  threatened  its  de- 
struction unless  the  inhabitants  would  pay  $500,000  in  greenbacks  or 
$100,000  in  gold.  A  half  hour's  time  was  granted  in  which  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  but  the  Confederate  cmnmander  was  told  that  "Cham- 
bersburg  could  not  and  would  not  pay  any  ransom."  Tiien  the  inva'lers 
rang  the  court  house  bell  to  assemble  the  people,  but  none  came.  Xe.xt 
many  prominent  citizens  were  taken  into  custody,  and  threats  w  ere  made 
to  carry  them  to  Richmond,  unless  the  demands  were  satisfied.  But  all 
this  was  to  no  purpose,  antl,  seeing  which,  the  Confederates  set  fire  to 
the  town  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  destroyed  propertv  of  the 
value  of  $3,000,000,  and  left  three  thousand  persons  homeless  and  penni- 
less. Thus  Chambersburg  was  the  only  town  within  the  limits  of  the 
L'nion  states  that  was  tutaljy  destroyed  by  the  enemy  during  the  war. 

"The  burning  of  Cliambtrsburg."  sa\s  Egle,  "was  an  act  of  ruth- 
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less  vandalism,  unnecessary  at  the  time  as  a  means  of  promoting  tlie 
protection  or  the  success  of  the  inxader.  and  perpetrated  merely  as  a  show 
of  lira\-ado,  in  dehance  of  all  honorable  warfare  and  the  sacred  rights  of 
humanity.  The  inhabitants  offered  no  resistance  at  the  time  to  the  ad- 
^■ance — there  was  no  Union  force  intrenched  in  the  town  and.  therefore, 
no  necessity  to  tire  it  as  a  means  of  dislotlging  an  enemy." 

^NlcCausland's  raid  in  1864  was  the  last  in\asion  of  this  state  during 
the  war.  The  scene  of  events  was  laid  in  other  localities,  and  the  gov- 
ernor kept  up  his  work  (jf  organizing  regiments  and  companies  and  send- 
ing them  on  to  the  front  to  replenish  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  army. 
The  last  }-ear  of  the  war  was  une\-entful  so  far  as  Pennsyl\-ania  was  con- 
cerned. The  Confederate  armies  had  been  driven  back  and  constantly 
beaten  by  the  \-ictorious  Union  troops,  and  gradually  the  people  at  home 
began  to  turn  their  attention  to  accustomed  pursuits.  However,  during 
the  year  1865,  the  state  furn.islied  for  the  serxice  ^5,840  men  in  addition 
to  those  already  sent  into  the  field. 

Pennsylvania's  contribution  to  the  service  of  the  go\-ernment  during 
the  period  of  the  war  aggregated  387,284  men.  who  were  recruited  and 
raised  under  the  several  calls  for  troops  in  each  year  as  follows: 

1861. — Under  call  of  April   15,  for  three  months.  .  .  .    20,979 
Under  call  of  July  22,  for  three  years,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Res.  Vol.  Corps 15-856 

Under  Act  of  Congress  of  July  22,  for  three 

years   9.v759     

Total    for    186 1 130-594 

1862. — Under  call  of  July  7,  including   18  nine-mos. 

regts "..'. 40.383 

Under  draft  of  Aug.  4,  for  nine  mos 15.100 

Ind.  Cos.  for  three  years 1.358 

Recruits  forwarded   9.-59 

Enlisted  in  organizations  of  other  states,  and 

in   reeular  armv    ;,ooo 


Total  f(jr  186 
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1863. — Under  authority  of  War  Dept.,  for  three  yrs.  .  1.066 

Under  president's  call  in  June,  for  six  mos.  .  .  4.484 

Emergency   volunteers    ■ 7,062 

Recruits    forwarded    4-458 

Enl.  in  regular  army 934 

Militia  called  out  in  June,  for  90  days 25,042 

Total  for  1863   43.046 

1864. — Re-enlistments  for  three  years    17,876 

Under  authority  of  War  Dept.,  for  three  yrs.  .  9.867 

Under  call  of  July  6.  for  100  days 7-675 

Under  call  of  July  2y,  for  one  year 16,094 

Recruits    forwarded    26.567 

Drafted  men  and  substitutes   10.651 

-Recruits  for  regular  armv -.974 

Total  for  1864 91.704 

1865. — Under  call  of  Dec.  19,  1864.  for  one  year 9.645 

Recruits  forwarded   9.133 

Drafted  men  and  substitutes   6.675 

Recruits  for  regular  army   387 

Total  for  1865   25,840 

The  war  of  1861-65  closed  with  the  final  surrender  at  .\ppomattox 
in  April.  1865,  although  hostilities  im  a  mincir  scale  were  continued  in 
other  localities  for  some  weeks.  Pennsyhania  troops  tofik  i)art  in  the 
final  event,  as  they  had  done  before  in  almost  every  imjiortant  l)attle  of 
the  war.  Their  services,  with  those  of  the  loyal  peojile  of  Pennsylvania, 
during  the  long  struggle  were  made  tlie  subject  of  a  sjiecial  message  from 
Governor  Curtin  to  the  legislature,  in  which  he  said : 

"Proceeding  in  the  strict  line  of  duty,  the  resources  of  Pennsylvania, 
whether  in  men  or  money,  have  neither  l)een  withheld  nor  s(|uandered. 
The  history  of  the  conduct  nf  rur  jieople  in  the  field  is  illuminated  with 
incidents  of  heroism  wcrtliy  of  conspicuous  notice,  but  it  would  be  im- 
)>ussible  to  mention  them  in  the  projicr  limits  of  a  message,  without  doing 
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injustice,  or,  perhaps,  making  invidious  distinctions.  It  would  be  alike 
impossible  to  furnish  a  histor_\-  of  the  associated  benevolence  and  of  the 
large  indi\'itlual  contributions  to  the  comfort  of  our  people  in  the  field 
and  hospital,  or  of  the  names  and  services,  at  all  times,  of  our  volunteer 
surgeons,  when  called  to  assist  in  the  hospital  or  on  the  battlefield;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  many  patriotic  Christian  men,  who  were 
always  ready  to  respond  when  summoned  to  the  exercise  of  acts  of  human- 
ity and  bene\'olence.  Our  armies  were  sustained  and  strengthened  in 
the  field  by  the  patriotic  devotion  of  their  friends  at  home;  and  we  can 
never  render  full  justice  to  the  heaven-directed,  patriotic.  Christian 
benevolence  of  the  women  of  the  state." 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  Go\-ernor  Curtin  suggested  to 
the  governors  of.  several  other  states  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  final 
resting  place  for  the  dead  who  ga\-e  up  their  li\es  in  that  memorable  en- 
gagement. The  idea  met  with  general  approval,  and  resulted  in  a  meet- 
ing of  persons  appointed  b}-  the  governors  of  the  respective  states.  The 
commissioner  acted  with  pn^mptness,  completed  a  formal  organization, 
and  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  was  set  apart  for  a  soldiers'  cemetery. 
It  was  formally  dedicated  November  19,  1863.  Under  the  agreement 
and  regulations,  Pennsylvania  retained  sovereignty  over  the  cemetery 
lands,  but  in  1872  owner.sliip  and  management  were  vested  in  the  federal 
government.  The  National  Soldiers"  Cemetery  is  now  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States.  Any  state  which  was  represented  by  soldiers 
in  the  Gettysburg  battle  is  entitled  to  share  in  its  prix'ileges.  This  has 
been  \'ery  generall}-  accepted,  and  numerous  splendid  monuments  mark 
the  localities  where  state  troops  fought  or  held  positions.  In  the  same 
manner,  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  broad  extent  of  this  sacred 
silent  city,  are  hundreds  of  monuments  which  commemorate  the  deeds 
of   regiments   which   participated    in   the   engagement ;     and   thousands 
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upon  thousands  of  "'markers'"  indicate  the  resting-  place  of  brave  men 
who  ""iiere  gave  tlieir  hves  that  the  nation  miglit  hve."  The  National 
Soldiers"  Cemetery  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  historic  places  in 
America,  and  e\ery  year  is  \isited  l)y  thuusands  of  sur\ivors  of  the  great 
battle,  and  many  more  thousands  of  interested,  liberty-loving  citizens 
from  every  state  in  the  Union. 

The  Soldiers'  Oriihan  Sclin'ils.  three  in  number,  are  the  direct  out- 
growth of  the  war  of  1 86 1-65.  and  owe  tlieir  origin  to  Cio\-ernor  Curtin's 
pledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest  tn  'Sustain,  clothe,  and  educate  the 
children  who  were  thereby  made  destitute  and  dependent.  The  governor 
was  ever  mimlful  of  this  promise,  but  the  opiJurtunity  for  its  fulfillment 
was  presented  quite  unexpectedly.  In  1863  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  through  its  vice-president.  Ci>liinel  Thomas  Scott,  donated  to 
the  state  fifty  thousand  flullars  tn  be  paid  as  bounties  to  volunteers. 
This  generous  gift  the  governor  declined,  because  he  bad  no  authority 
to  accept  in  an  official  capacity,  and  was  unwilling  tii  undertake  its  dis- 
1)ursement  in  an)-  other  wa>-.  Then  Colonel  Scott  suggested  tliat  the 
fund  be  used  to  estalilisb  a  s}-stem  nf  education  for  the  benefit  oi  the 
destitute  orphans  of  soldiers. 

The  subject  in  its  new-  form  was  taken  under  consideration,  and  a  bill 
was  prepared  embodying  the  provisions  necessary  to  carry  the  proposed 
nieasures  into  efifect.  The  bill  was  n(^t  acted  upon  at  once,  but  the  legisla- 
ture authorized  the  governor  to  acce]3t  the  gift,  and  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
pose last  indicated.  Accordingly,  on  June  1C1.  1864,  C.overnor  Curtin  ap- 
pointed Thomas  II.  Burrowes  superii-itendent  of  soldiers'  or]ihans.  and 
entrusted  him  with  the  work  of  organizing  a  system  of  education  for 
their  especial  benefit.  At  first  Dr.  Burrowes  selected  several  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  state  whose  comnfissioners  were  willing  to  accept 
pupils  under  the  prescribed  regulations.      At  the  beginning  of   1865  six 
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scliools  and  fi\e  homes  had  agreed  u>  recei\-e  two  liundred  and  seventy- 
six  orphan  pupils. 

This  system,  however,  (Hd  not  work  satisfactorily.  The  fund  then 
at  the  command  of  the  superintendent  was  small,  and  there  was  shown 
a  reluctance  in  many  places  to  erect  the  buildings  necessary  for  proper 
compliance  with  the  regulations.  In  remedy,  the  legislature,  on  March 
26,  1865,  pased  an  act  "establishing  the  right  principle  that  the  destitute 
orphans  of  our  brave  soldiers  are  to  be  the  children  of  the  state."  This 
act  brought  the  system  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  state,  and 
to  advance  its  efficiency,  the  sum  of  $75,000  was  appropriated  to  carry 
on  the  work.  This  measure  was  opposed  in  certain  quarters,  but  the 
governor's  influence  carried  it  to  a  successful  end.  For  nearly  ten  years 
afterward  about  eight  thousand  orphans  were  cared  for  annually  by  the 
state,  at  an  expense  of  about  half  a  million  dollars. 

Under  the  act  of  May  25,  1889,  a  commission  of  soldiers'  orphan 
schools  was  established,  and  has  since  been  continued.  It  comprises  the 
governor,  ex-officio,  two  senators,  three  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  five  other  appointees  chosen  from  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  posts  of  the  state.  As  now  established,  three  schools  are  main- 
tained; the  industrial  school  at  Scotland,  Franklin  county;  one  school  at 
Chester  Springs,  Chester  county,  and  one  at  Jumonville,  Fayette  county. 
As  tending  to  sl:ow  the  importance  and  value  of  the  soldiers'  orphan 
schools  and  the  regard  in  which  they  ha\e  been  held  by  the  people  of 
Pennsyh-ania,  the  following  extract  is  taken  from  Governor  Geary's 
message  in  1868 : 

"Xo  calculation  can  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  benefits  and  blessings 
that  are  constantly  flowing  from  these  institutions.  Thousands  of 
orphan  children  are  enjoying  their  parental  care,  moral  culture,  and  edu- 
cational training,  who  otherwise  would  have  suffered  poverty  and  want. 
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and  l)een  left  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  ueglt-ct.  Many  a  widow's  heart 
has  been  gladdened  by  the  protection,  comfort,  and  religious  solicitude 
extended  to  lier  fatherless  offspring,  and  thons;uids  are  the  prayers  de- 
voutly uttered  for  those  who  have  not  been  unmindful  of  them  in  the 
time  of  their  aflliction.  Jn  making  the  generous  disposition  it  has  done 
for  these  destitute  and  helpless  orphans,  the  legislature  deserves  and 
receix'es  the  heartiest  thanks  of  ex'cry  good  citizen,  all  of  whom  will  cor- 
dially approve  a  continuance  of  that  beneficence.  In  shielding,  protect- 
ing, and  educating  the  children  of  oiu"  dead  soldiers,  the  legislature  is 
nol)lv  performing  its  duty.  These  children  arc  not  mere  objects  of 
charity  or  pensioners  upon  our  bouniy.  Ijut  the  wards  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  have  just  claims,  earned  by  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  upon 
its  support  and  guardianship,  which  can  only  l)e  withheld  at  the  sacrifice 
of  philanthropy,  honor,  patrintism,  state  pride,  and  every  principle  of 
humanity," 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Pexxsvlvaxia  fro.a[  the  Civil  \\'ar  to  the  Present  Time. 

After  the  close  nt  the  war  Go\-ernor  Ciirtin"s  administration  devoted 
its  energies  tn  the  ways  >•.{  peace  with  the  same  zeal  that  characterized 
it  while  the  rehellion  was  in  progress.  It  had  heen  in  all  respects  a  suc- 
cessfnl  administration,  and  recei\-ed  the  commendation  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  state.  The  pnblic  debt  was  necessarily  large,  bnt  it  was  not 
burdensome,  for  now  Pennsyh-ania  had  sources  of  re\'enue  not  before 
enjoyed.  The  exigencies  of  the  war  had  created  a  demand  for  mineral 
products  such  as  Pennsylvania  alone  could  and  did  produce,  and  when 
the  period  of  war  \\as  ended  the  whole  male  population  \\as  required  to 
produce  that  which  went  to  supply  the  wants  of  other  states.  The  iron 
ores  were  required  in  thousands  of  manufacti}ries.  The  coal  product 
was  required  in  e\-ery  eastern  state,  both  fc^r  manufacturing"  uses  and 
household  consumption.  Coal  began  to  replace  wood  as  a  house-warm- 
ing agent  in  states  outside  nf  Pennsylvania  soon  after  i860,  and  came 
into  general  use  within  the  next  ten  years.  Then  tli*  mines  in  operation 
numbered  less  than  fifty,  and  the  output  was  counted  by  thousands  of 
tons.  Xow  the  mines  are  counted  by  hundreds,  the  output  by  millions 
of  tons,  while  the  employees  and  mine  workers  at  the  present  time  aggre- 
gate nearlv  one  Inuidred  and  fifty  thousand  persons. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war  lumliering  became  an  estaljlished  and 
important  branch  of  business,  and  was  carried  on  by  thousands  of  oper- 
ators until  the  vast  forests  of  the  state  were  almost  stripped  of  their 
most  valuable  timber.  Aliuost  every  stream  of  any  consequence  was 
made  a  public  highway,  and  annually  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  these 
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watercourses  were  lined  with  rafts  of  logs  and  lumber  on  tlieir  way 
to  ])rofitrd;le  markets  at  tidewater.  This  great  industry  practically  built 
tip  W'illiamsport,  but  hundreds  of  other  cities  and  towns  derived  great 
benefit  from  it.  Extensive  lumbering  operations  are  no  longer  known 
in  Pennsylvania,  yet  on  a  lesser  scale  the  business  is  still  carried  on  with 
profit.  The  purpose  of  the  forestry  department  is  to  restore  the  forest 
growths  and  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  that  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  wealth  of  man. 

The  pursuits  of  agriculture,  also,  reached  their  highest  devekipment 
during  the  score  of  years  which  began  with  the  end  of  the  war  of 
1861-65.  -"^  large  proportion  of  the  volunteer  recruits  sent  out  from 
this  state  during  the  war  came  frrim  the  farm.  They  were  farmers" 
sons,  and  they  made  excellent  soldiers:  and  after  the  return  of  peace  they 
went  back  to  the  farm  and  worked  with  the  same  characteristic  energy 
they  had  exhibited  at  Gettysburg,  and  on  a  h.undred  other  battlefields  of 
the  south.  These  loyal  sons  of  Pennsylvania  had  sh<iwn  that  they  could 
successfully  defend  their  state  against  an  invading  army,  and  afterward, 
in  peace,  they  showed  how  well  they  could  dc\-elop  its  resources  and 
make  the  earth  liring  forth  its  fruits. 

These  pursuits  had  their  beginning,  of  course,  long  before  Governor 
Curtin's  time.  Init  they  reached  their  highest  degree  of  success  and  profit 
during  his  term  and  that  of  his  successor  in  office.  General  Geary.  The. 
famous  "\\'ar  Gcnernor"'  served  six  }-ears — a  memorable  period  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  national  history — and  when  he  retired  his  successor  was 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  arm)'.  John  \\'.  Geary  was  the  candidate 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  received  a  majority  of  seventeen  thousand 
votes  over  Hiester  Clymer.  the  Democratic  nominee.  .\t  this  time  there 
were  Init  two  political  parties  in  the  state,  and  (icnera!  Geary's  election 
was  almost  a  certainty  when  the  nominating  convention  placed  his  name 
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at  the  head  uf  the  Republican  ticket.  He  was  a  \\'estmorelant:l  county 
man,  a  ci\-il  engineer,  and  also  a  farmer.  He  served  \\ith  credit  as 
lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Regiment  during  the  war 
with  jMexico,  and  after  the  capture  of  the  City  of  ^lexiccj  he  was  made 
its  military  commander.  In  1849  '^^  ^^'''■''  postmaster  of  San  Francisco, 
and  later  was  the  first  mayor  of  that  city.  He  returned  to  Pennsylvania 
in  1852  and  settled  ^n  his  farm.  Still  later  he  was  for  nearly  a  year 
gOA-ernor  of  Kansas. 

General  Geary's  military  career  was  indeed  praiseworthy.  In  1861 
he  raised  and  eqni]5ped  the  Twenty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, was  promoted  to  brigadier-general  .\pril  25.  1862:  wounded  at 
Cedar  Alountain;  led  the  Second  Division,  Twelfth  Corps,  in  several 
memoralile  battles :  commanded  the  Second  Division,  Twentieth  Corps, 
in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea ;  was  military  governor  at  Sa\'annah  after 
its  capture,  December  22.  1864.  He  never  entered  politics;  the  public 
service  called  him  and  he  accepted  its  responsibilities.  His  part  was 
always  well  done,  and  he  retired  from  office  with  the  respect  of  the  people 
of  his  state.  His  was  not  a  reform  administration,  as  there  was  nothing 
in  the  afYairs  of  state  that  required  reformation.  Curtin  had  made  clean 
the  pathway,  and  Geary  was  required  only  to  follow  his  example  and 
carry  on  the  wi  ;rk  so  well  begun.  The  six  years  of  his  governorship  wit- 
nessed unprecedented  growth  in  every  branch  of  business  life,  and  Penn- 
sylvania prospered  as  never  before  in  its  history.  The  state  debt  was 
reduced  more  than  ten  million  dollars. 

However,  in  the  counties  along  the  .snuthern  border  of  the  state  the 
people  were  slow  in  recovering  from  the  serious  effects  of  the  war.  In 
1868  the  legislature  did  something  to  relieve  their  condition,  but  the 
injuries  had  been  such  that  money  compensation  alone  could  not  fully 
repair  the  losses.     Again,  in  1871,  Lycoming  county  became  the  center 
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of  a  disturbance  knuwn  as  "the  saw-dust  war,"  wliicli  required  tlie 
presence  of  the  state  niihtia  to  suppress.  It  was  the  first  affair  of  its 
l<in(l  in  tlie  state,  and  naturally  was  the  occasion  of  much  excitement; 
but  it  passed  away  without  serious  results.  In  a  wa}-  it  recalled  the 
events  of  the  whisky  insurrection  and  Fries'  rebellion,  l>ut  was  less 
serious  than  either  of  them.  In  later  years  Pennsyhania  became  accus- 
tomed to  internal  uprisings,  especially  in  labor  circles,  hence  such  e\ents 
as  those  noted  attract  less  attention  than  formerly. 

General  John  Frederick  Hartranft  was  elected  go\-ernor  in  187.2, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1S75,  serving  in  all  six  years.  He  was  the  second 
of  the  soldier  governors  chosen  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
Montgomery  county's  contribution  to  the  executive  chair,  and  won  dis- 
tinction by  his  military  career.  He  raised  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  \^ol- 
unteer  Infantry,  for  three  months'  ser\-ice,  and  afterward  organized  the 
Fifty-first  Regiment.  He  rose  steadily  through  various  military  grades, 
and  was  bre\-etted  major  general  for  meritorious  services  in  the  capture 
of  Fort  Steadman  in  March,  1865.  He  was  elected  auditor  general  of 
Pennsylvania  in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  in  1866  was  offered  a 
colonel's  commission  in  the  regular  army.  This  honor  he  declined.  In 
1868  he  was  re-elected  auditor  general,  and  in  1872  l^ecame  governor. 

The  political  campaign  in  1872  was  the  most  remarkable  contest  in 
the  history  of  the  state  down  to  that  time.  Grant  was  president  and 
was  seeking  re-election  as  the  candidate  of  the  national  Republican  con- 
vention, while  opposed  to  him  was  Horace  Greeley,  who  led  the  forces  of 
a  dissentient  element  of  the  dominant  party  known  as  "Lilierals,"  and 
also  as  "Independents."  The  seceders  assumed  not  to  sacrifice  any 
Republican  principle,  but  were  unalterably  opposed  to  Grant's  re-election. 
He  was  too  radical,  too  intensely  Republican  to  meet  their  views:  ami 
besides  they  charged  him  with  yielding  the  appointing  power  into  the 
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hands  of  designing  politicians.  The  deniorahzed  Democrac}',  now  in  a 
hopeless  minority  in  the  state  and  countn\  was  without  a  presidential 
candidate,  but  indorsed  Greeley,  hoping  l^y  this  means  to  o\erconie  the 
regular  Republican  majority. 

The  campaign  of  the  year  was  bitterly  contested  on  bir)th  sides,  and 
for  the  first  time  practical  politics  made  its  appearance  as  a  factor  in  the 
state  and  national  canvass ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  been 
a  dominant  power  in  the  history  of  both  of  the  great  parties.  So  far 
as  the  state  ticket  was  concerned,  there  was  less  breakirig  away  from 
party  lines,  but  many  of  the  so-called  "Lilierals"  found  themselves  within 
the  Democratic  fold,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  considerable  number 
of  "old-liners'"  oi  the  Democracy  refused  to  support  Greeley,  and  thus 
became  alienated  'from  its  ticket.  In  this  campaign,  too,  the  new  Pro- 
hibition party  made  its  appearance,  and  put  a  gubernatorial  candidate  in 
the  field. 

At  the  polls  the  candidates  of  the  parties  were  General  John  F. 
Hartranft,  Republican,  Charles  R.  Buckalew,  Democrat,  and  S.  B.  Chase, 
Prohibitionist.  E\-ery  sinew  of  political  warfare  was  brought  into  the 
contest  for  the  go\-ernorship,  fiir  the  result  was  to  be  taken  as  an  index 
of  the  strength  of  the  parties  and  their  candidates  on  the  ]M"esidential 
tickets  to  be  \oted  for  in  Nm-ember.  Hartranft  was  re-elected  by  a 
comfortable  majority,  while  Chase,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Prohil}i- 
tionists,  received  a  little  more  than  twehe  hundred  \-otes,  drawn  largely 
from  the  Republican  ranks.  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 
]iarty  in  acti\e  politics.  It  has  since  maintained  an  existence  and  made 
some  gains  in  numerical  strength.  Occasionally  it  has  elected  a  candi- 
date t(_i  minor  offices,  but  nexer  has  becume  a  positix'e  factor  in  political 
circles.  Its  principles  an<l  ])latforms  ha\-e  been  i)raisew(irth_\-,  from  a 
purely  moral  standpoint,  but  the  proposed  application  of  those  principles 
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to  practical  governmental  methods  ami  customs  have  not  seemed  to  meet 
with  approval  of  consistent  men. 

Governor  Hartranft  l)egan  his  first  term  in  January.  1873,  ^^'^^ 
re-elected,  and  served  until  January,  1879,  This  six  years  constituted 
an  e\'entful  period  in  the  ci\il  and  political  history  i.if  the  commonwealth; 
a  period  of  vicissitudes  and  remarkalile  dccurrences,  some  of  them  of  a 
depressing  character  so  far  as  the  pulilic  weal  was  concerned,  but  none 
of  such  serious  nature  as  to  disturb  the  foundations  of  state  government. 
During  Go\ernor  Geary's  administration,  in  1868,  thers"  occurred  the 
first  serious  disturbances  lietween  lalior  and  capital  in  the  anthracite  coal 
regions.  There  had  been  earlier  differences.  Init  none  had  attracted 
much  attention. 

In  r87i  there  was  another  strike,  this  time  against  a  reduction  of 
wages,  and  the  militia  was  sent  to  Scranton  to  (piiet  a  riotous  spirit  that 
manifested  itself  on  that  occasion.  In  1875  the  miners  in  the  Schuylkill 
and  Lehigh  regions  went  out  on  the  so-called  "long  strike,"  and  for  six 
months  were  unal)le  to  reconcile  their  dilTerences  with  the  operators, 
\\'hile  this  strike  was  in  progress  the  state  militia  was  again  called  into 
service,  but  the  occasion  passed  without  serii;»us  disaster.  In  later  years 
strikes  have  been  of  periodical  occurrence,  and,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  persons  iindhcd  in  them,  and  the  general  tendency 
on  the  part  of  employes  to  "unionize,"  they  have  at  times  assumed  a 
serious  character,  and  haxe  temporarily  injiuxd  business  interests.  Penn- 
sylvanians  are  no  longer  surprised  at  the  declaration  of  a  strike  in  lalxjr 
circles,  for  these  occurrences  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  natural 
results  of  the  dift'erences  between  corporations  and  their  employes.  The 
labor  ])roljlem.  the  true  and  just  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  remains 
to  lie  solved  in  this  state,  and,  indeed,  in  the  L'nited  States. 

'I'he  year  1873  witnessed  the  end  i>f  the  period  of  prosperity  which 
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followed  the  close  of  the  war,  and  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  the 
complaint  of  "hard  times"  was  heard  throughout  the  land.  It  was  a 
disastrous  event  in  husiness  circles  in  particular,  but  all  interests  and 
pursuits  were  ad\'ersely  affected  by  it.  The  great  financial  storm  of 
1873  originated  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  failure  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Jay  Cooke  and  Company,  whose  doors  were  closed  on  Septemlier  18. 
This  created  a  general  jjanic  in  banking  circles,  and  one  house  after 
another  gave  way  before  the  pressure  of  demands  by  clamorous  creditors. 
Then  the  infection  spread  to  other  cities,  and  in  less  than  four  months 
a  condition  of  depression  had  entirely  rejdaced  the  former  prosperity  and 
had  extended  itself  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  time  the  origin  of  the  depressed  condition  was  attributed  to 
various  sources,  but  before  the  period  was  passed  the  business  world  was 
made  to  understand  that  the  revulsion  was  due  to  natural  causes,  and 
was  only  the  settling  down,  on  a  sulid  foundation,  of  the  unstable  ele- 
ments that  comprised  our  financial  structure  during  an  era  of  inflation. 
The  business  v.^jrld  apparently  had  become  impressed  with  the  false 
notion  that  prices  always  would  be  high;  that  money  always  would  be 
plenty,  and  that  there  could  not  be  a  change  in  existing  conditions ;  that 
the  result  of  the  war  insured  the  perpetuity  of  tlie  national  I'nion.  and 
that  continue']  prosperity  was  its  natural  outcome ;  that  there  could  be 
no  return  t(j  old  ciinditions.  and,  consequen.tly,  that  all  business  opera- 
tions could  be  conducted  on  a  gigantic  scale  widiout  limit  as  to  time  and 
without  restriction  as  to  credit  and  borrowing  power. 

The  hypothesis  proved  false,  Init  the  assumption  of  its  correctness 
led  operators  into  extravagant  methods:  and  when  the  break  did  come 
its  effects  were  more  disastrous  than  they  w  ould  have  been  had  wisdom 
prex-ailed  in  the  transactions  of  borrowers  and  lenders  of  monev.  The 
panic  itself  was  of  short  duration  lint  tine  restoration  to  noinial  conditions 
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required  se\-eral  years  to  accomplish.  In  due  season  this  was  done,  anfl 
with  contrdence  once  more  restored,  peace  and  prosperity  were  the  recom- 
pense of  tliose  wlio  withstood  the  storm  of  adversity. 

Xotwithstanchng  the  numerous  emljarrassments  that  attended  tlie 
financial  panic,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  United  States. 
were  making  preparations  for  the  ■'(.'enterinial  Exhibition":  to  fittingly 
celebrate  the  one  hundredth  annixersar}-  of  American  independence. 
Philadelphia  was  appropriate!}'  chosen  as  the  seat  of  this  great  event. 
In  all  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  buildings  were  erected  on  the 
grounds.  Each  state  in  the  Union  had  its  huikling:  and  so  also  had 
the  United  States,  manv  foreign  governments,  and  many  enterprising 
corporations  and  in(li\iduals.  The  exhibition  \\as  opened  May  lo.  1876. 
and  was  closed  November  10  of  the  same  year.  On  "Pennsylvania 
Day."  September  j8.  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  persons 
\isited  the  grounds.  The  exhibition  itself  was  a  notable  event  in  Penn- 
sylvania history. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  leading  e\ents  in  our  state  history 
during  Goxernor  Hartranft's  term  nf  iitfice.  The  gn\eniment  was  in 
no  wise  concerned  in  them,  or  rcsponsilile  for  theiu,  but  whene\er  action 
was  necessary  the  executive  v^'^d  legislatixe  branches  performed  their 
duty  without  fear  or  faxur.  During  Hartranft's  term,  too.  the  new  con- 
stitution of  1873  was  adopted:  and  it  still  is  in  effect.  It  was  an  im- 
portant step  in  state  ])r(igress,  for  it  cimtained  all  the  provision.s  neces- 
sary for  the  administration  of  goxeriunent  in  conformity  to  modern 
methfids  and  reijuirements. 

In  1878  amither  election  fur  goxernor  and  other  state  otiicers  xxas 
held.  There  were  inwv  candidates  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  tickets. 
Henry  M.  Hoyt  was  nominated  by  the  Keiniblicans :  Andrew  H.  Dill 
bv  the  Democr.icx' :  l-"ranklin  II.  Lane  bx'  the  Prohibitionists:  and  Samuel 
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R.  Mason  1iy  tlie  new  political  organization  known  as  the  Greenback 
party,  which  was  coniposeil  of  disgruntled  elements  from  both  of  the 
great  parties,  but  in  this  state  did  not  gain  sutficient  strength  to  become 
a  factor  for  good  or  evil.  1die  Republicans,  largely  in  a  majority,  elected 
their  candidate,  and  Cio\ernrr  ri()yt  t(.>ok  up  the  duties  of  office  in  Jan- 
uary, 1S79.  He  was  a  pruilent  puljlic  servant,  and  urged  that  expendi- 
tures in  all  departments  of  state  government  be  carefully  ordered.  His 
administration  was  successful.  The  effects  of  the  recent  business  de- 
pression were  felt  less  se\'ei'ely,  and  except  for  local  disturbances  in  the 
mining  districts,  where  many  foreigners  were  colonized,  comparative 
quiet  reigned  within  the  Ixirders  of  the  state.  The  provisions  of  the  new 
ciinstitution,  some  of  which  were  radical  changes  as  comjiared  with 
former  rules  of  goxernment,  had  been  tliorougbly  tested  and  liad  worked 
well.  .\t  first  the  new  system  had  been  criticised,  but  there  was  shown 
a  disposition  t<:)  give  it  an  impartial  trial.  Jt  was  tried,  and  a])proved, 
and  there  was  not  afterward  shown  a  desire  to  restore  the  old  customs  of 
former  years. 

In  18S2,  for  the  first  time  since  Packer  occupied  the  chair,  the 
Democrats  elected  their  gul.)ernatorial  candidate  and  returned  to  i)ower 
in  the  state.  At  this  time  there  was  a  split  in  the  Re]niblicau  party: 
there  were  serious  charges  of  corruiJtion  against  the  dominant  power, 
both  in  national  and  state  politics.  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  strong 
disposition  to  accept  the  promises  of  aspirants  for  political  ])referment 
and  vote  into  power  those  whri  were  pledged  to  reform.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year  the  names  of  five  candidates  were  presented  to  the 
people  for  support,  and  each  platform  coninntted  its  party  to  the  work 
of  eliminating  from  the  state  goxernment  e\ery  element  of  corruption. 
The  campaign  was  \igorousl\-  conducted,  and  e\'ery  possible  influence 
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was  brought  into  tlie  contest  that  tended  to  promote  the  advantage  of 
the  two  great  parties — the  Republican  and  the  Democratic. 

Tlie  Reinibiican  convention  jnit  in  nomination  (jeneral  James  A. 
Bea\'er,  of  Center  count}-;  tlie  Democrats  ralhed  under  tlie  banner  that 
carried  the  name  of  Robert  E.  Pattison.  of  Philadelphia ;  the  intlependent 
Republicans  broke  away  from  their  party  and  nominated  Jolm  Stewart. 
and  thus  weakened  the  \-oting  strength  of  tlie  then  dominant  party;  the 
Greenback  •  Labor  coalition  advocated  the  election  of  Thomas  A.  Arm- 
strong, and  drew  its  strength  about  ecjuall}'  from  the  Repulilican  and 
Democratic  parties;  the  Prohibitionists  su]iported  Alfred  C.  Pettit,  but 
without  hope  i)f  any  success  other  than  the  maintenance  of  a  single 
]irinciple. 

Pattison  was  elected.  The  vote  he  received  was  a  gratifying  trilnite 
to  his  known  popularity  and  integrity,  and  his  administration  was  satis- 
factory to  the  state,  especially  to  his  party  followers  who  benefited  Ijy 
the  result  of  the  Ijallot.  The  new  governor  -was  essentially  Democratic, 
both  in  a  political  and  personal  sense.  He  did  not  forget  bis  friends  and 
supporters  in  making  ap]iointments.  and  he  earnestlv  and  sincerely  advo- 
cated refiirm  and  economy  in  the  administration  of  affairs  of  state.  In 
many  respects,  and  as  far  as  any  successful  candidate  e\-er  did,  or  ever 
could,  carry  out  ante-election  ])roiiiises,  the  ])!edges  were  kept,  and  as  its 
result  his  administration  was  a  success.  He  advocated  economy  and 
made  recommendations  suggestive  of  reform. 

("^ne  I  if  the  duties  devol\-ing  on  the  legislature  during  Pattisun's 
first  term  was  that  of  redistricting  the  state  as  required  by  the  constitu- 
tion. This  was  not  done  during  the  regular  session,  and  an  extra  ses- 
sion was  calknl.  Tlie  two  houses  ni  the  legislature  were  iKit  in  political 
harmony,  hence  cciuld  not  agree,  and  charges  nf  attempts  to  "gerry- 
mander"   l(ir  i\-irtisan  ad\antage  were  made  i  mi  both   sides.      The  extra 
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session  proved  very  expensive,  and  led  to  a  law,  in  1885,  fixing  the  salary 
of  members  for  attendance  at  both  regular  and  extra  sessions. 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884  the  Prohibition  party  devel- 
oped considerable  strength,  and  became  a  S(ime\vhat  formidable  balance 
of  power.  Its  \-oting  strength  was  largely  drawn  from  the  Republican 
party,  whose  leaders  became  alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  dissentients, 
and  felt  it  incumbent  upon  themselves,  as  the  (li:nninant  political  power 
in  the  state,  to  do  some  act  tn  win  Ijack  the  element  that  had  so  sapped 
its  strength.  Other  cunsiderations  entered  into  the  matter  and  induced 
the  action  w  hich  \\as  finally  taken,  Init  the  rapidh-  increasing-  Prohibition 
vote  was  the  chief  m(i\'ing  causes  of  the  high  license  act  of  1887.  It 
was  ni3t  that  the  Prohibitionists  fa\-ored  high  license,  or  any  license  to 
sell  intoxicants,  for  the}-  stood  for  total  prohi1)ition,  and  nothing  less. 

Besides  the  clamors  of  the  Prohibition  orators,  there  an>se  a  demand 
generalh-  for  sonie  restriction  of  tlie  li(|uor  traffic  which  at  this  time  was 
attended  \\\t\\  many  abuses,  and  was  ])ro(lucti\e  of  much  harm  to  society, 
and  therefore  to  the  public  welfare.  A  lnc;d  option  law  had  been  put 
upon  the  statute  books  as  early  as  iSjJ,  and  for  many  years  the  ([uestion 
(-if  license  and  no  license  was  th.e  n-iain  issue  at  the  ])olls  in  hundreds  of 
interior  towns.  About  the  same  time  the  more  ardent  advocates  of 
prohibition  became  wearied  with  the  unfulfilled  pronfise.s — ante-election 
pledges — of  the  old  jiarties,  and  Ijegan  to  withdraw  their  allegiance, 
choose  candidates  <jf  their  own,  and  vote  for  them.  As  their  numbers 
increased  success  began  to  reward  their  eftVirts  in  some  towns,  and  occa- 
sionally a  Prohibitionist  candidate  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 

As  the  Prohibition  ranks  were  swelled  and  made  stronger  there  came 
a  corresponding  movement  on  the  i)art  of  the  liquor  interests  to  intrench 
itself  within  the  older  ])arties,  and,  in  order  to  win  over  the  so-called 
liquor  vote,  the  Democrats  and  Keiniblicans  both  began  (o  make  conces- 
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sions  to  license-holders,  the  former  with  the  greater  success.  This  led 
to  abuses  and  eventually  to  an  almost  intolerable  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  larger  cities.  In  remedy  of  the  evils  high  license  was  proposed,  and 
in  1887  a  hill  to  that  effect  passed  the  legislature.  At  the  same  time  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  proposed,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  as  a  bever- 
age, within  the  state.  The  next  legislature  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and 
ordered  an  election  to  be  held  June  18.  1889.  for  the  approval  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  prohibition  amendment. 

The  campaign  which  followed  was  of  a  unique  character  in  Penn- 
sylvania history,  and  at  the  election  there  was  an  unusual  arrayal  of 
voting  forces.  Pul^lic  npinion  was  strangely  divided.  The  press  took 
sides,  pro  and  con.  according  as  the  interests  of  localities  would  probably 
be  affected.  The  pulpit  generally  favored  the  amendment.  The  more 
daring  politicians  opposed  it,  but  the  con.ser\ati\e  element  of  both  of  the 
old  parties  took  little  part  in  the  contest.  .\t  the  polls  the  people  re- 
jected the  amendment,  the  vote  showing  484,644  againsl,  and  296,617 
for  it.  Thirty-nine  counties  voted  a  majority  against  the  amendment, 
and  twenty-eight  voted  in  its  favor. 

Four  candidates  were  again  in  the  field  in  the  election  for  governor 
in  1886.  The  Repulilicans  nominated  James  .\.  Ikaver,  wlio  was  elected; 
the  Democrats  put  forth  the  name  of  Chauncc)-  F,  Black:  the  Prohibi- 
tionists supported  Charles  S.  Wolf;  and  the  remnant  of  the  Greenback 
party,  which  was  Still  struggling  for  an  existence,  supported  Robert  J. 
Houston.  General  Beaver  came  of  G'erman  ancestry,  and  was  a  native 
of  Perry  county,  Pennsyhania.  He  graduated  at  Jeft'erson  College  in 
1856,  and  began  his  career  as  a  lawyer  at  Bellefonte,  Center  county, 
lie  entered  the  arni\-  as  lieutenant,  and  he  rose  by  merit  to  the  brevet 
rank  of  brig;ulicr  general,      lie  was  a  good  soldier  and  commander,  and 
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also  made  an  excellent  gi.nernur.  His  administration  was  uneventful, 
and  during  his  term  of  office  there  was  little  change  in  the  current  of 
pufilic  affairs  except  that  which  naturally  followed  the  success  of  one 
great  party  over  another. 

In  1887  the  legislature  succeeded  in  redistricting  the  state,  and 
accomplished  what  Ciovernor  Pattison  had  attem]ited  to  do  four  years 
before.  All  public  interests  recei\ed  due  attention,  and  no  department 
of  state  government  suffered  through  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties in  power.  The  annual  appropriation  for  common  schools  was  in- 
creased from  one  million  to  one  and  one-half  million  dollars,  and  the 
standard  of  efficiency  of  the  educational  system  was  thereby  greatly 
advanced. 

In  i88g  the  western  portion  of  the  state  was  visited  with  the  most 
serious  flood  known  in  its  history,  the  valleys  of  the  ^^'est  Branch  and 
Conemaugh  rivers  being  the  scene  of  greatest  disaster.  By  reason  of 
the  fact  that  Johnstown  was  the  most  important  city  laid  waste  by  the 
ra\-ages  of  the  flood  this  event  has  since  been  known  in  history  as  the 
"Johnstown  Flood,"  Ijut  man_\'  townships,  boroughs,  and  cities  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghenics  were  badly  injured  and  for  a  time  ren- 
dered utterlv  helpless.  The  area  of  the  devastated  district  covered  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles,  while  the  effects  of  the  disaster  extended  over  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  The  e\-ent  occurred  on  May  31.  Three 
thousand  lives  were  lost  in  the  Conemaugh  valley  alone,  and  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  propertv  were  destroyed.  The  towns  most  seriously 
injured  were  South  Fork,  Franklin,  ^linera!  Point,  East  Conemaugh. 
Conemaugh,  Woodvale,  Johnstown,  Kernville,  Millville  and  Cambria. 

The  news  of  this  great  catastrophe  was  quickly  spread  throughout 
the  countrv,  and  when  relief  was  asked  for  the  response  was  quick  and 
generous.     Money  and  provisions  and  household  furnishings  poured  in 
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from  all  parts  of  the  land,  ami  ilie  lluod  relitf  commission  appninte-d  ])_v 
Governor  Beaver  distril)uted  among  the  sufferers  more  than  (.me  million 
dollars.  "To  pav  the  state's  expenses  in  connection  with  the  disaster," 
says  Shimmell,  "generous  men  of  means  advanced  the  money  until  the 
legislature  would  reimburse  them" ;  and  further,  the  same  writer  aptly 
says:  "There  never  was  a  more  lieautiful  example  of  public  charity 
in  all  history." 

The  following  description  by  ;\Ir.  W.  Horace  Rose,  a  leading  lawyer 
of  Johnstown,  presents  the  salient  facts  of  this  disaster  from  a  personal 
and  authoritative  standpoint : 

In  the  Alleghany  ^Mountains  along  the  line  of  the  South  Fork,  the 
commonwealth  of  Tennsyhania  had  constructed  a  large  storage  dam 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  western  di\ision  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal  with  water  in  dry  seasons.     It  was  known  as  "The  Reservoir." 

Soon  after  its  com])]etii)n  in  1862  it  1)r(.>ke  and  ran  out,  doing  but 
httle  damage  to  propert}'  along  the  line  of  the  ri\er.  After  the  sale  of 
the  main  line  it  was  abandoned,  and  passed  into  the  control  of  the  Penn- 
svlvania  Railroad  Companw  The  broken  dam  was  sold  to  prix'ate  jiarties 
and  eventuall)-  became  the  property  of  a  fishing  club.  inc(irporate{l  "for 
the  |)nitectirin  and  ])ropagatior.  of  fish."  The  dam  was  rebuilt  without 
])ro])er  outlets,  the  original  outlets  ha\ing  been  remo\-ed  before  the  dam 
was  reconstructed  by  the  fishing  club;  the  break  in  the  dam  was  repaired 
by  the  dumping  in  of  all  clashes  of  material  most  con\cnient  and  was 
reconstructed  ujion  the  cheapest  lines  possible.  It  became  a  most  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water.  ha\ing  a  dejitb  of  some  sixty-fi\-e  feet  at  the  breast 
of  the  dam  and  backing  water  u])  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  with  a 
varied  width,  axeraging  possibly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  During  the  recon- 
struction of  the  daiu,  from  time  to  time  suggestions  of  danger  were  made, 
and  in  fact  se\eral  inxesligations  were  bad,  the  engineers,  howexer,  re- 
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porting  that  the  dam  w  as  safe ;  and  the  people  had  ceased  to  think  of 
the  danger  of  the  dam  hreaking.  lieing  hilled  into  a  sense  of  secnrity  by 
the  reports  of  its  safet}-  and  tlie  fact  that  for  several  years  it  had  stood 
the  test  of  quite  hea\"y  rainfalls. 

On  the  30th  day  of  I\Iay,  1S89,  business  was  suspended  in  Johnstown 
and  the  usual  ceremonies  of  "^Memorial  Day"  were  observed.  On  the 
e\'ening  of  that  day  the  rain  fiegan  to  fall  in  heavy  showers,  ending 
with  a  settled  and  terrific  rain.  Friday  came — the  ever  memorable  31st 
day  of  May,  1S89.  The  streams  were  considerably  swollen.  By  7 
o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  lower  part  of  Johnstown,  known  as  the  Point,  was 
submerged.  There  were  hea\-}-  rainfalls  during  the  day.  and  the  water 
continued  to  rise.  Now  became  manifest  the  fact  that  the  narrowing  of 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  was  a  menace  to  the  town ;  and  to  this  cause  was, 
for  the  most  part,  attributed  the  overflow  of  the  banks.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  water  continued  to  rise,  the  people  moving  out  of  their  houses 
in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  town  or  into  the  second  story,  as  the  water 
reached  points  it  had  not  readied  before  in  any  of  the  periods  of  over- 
flow that  preceded  the  one  which  we  are  now  narrating.  There  was  no 
alarm.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  flood  that  reached  the  masses.  True, 
a  numlier  of  families  went  to  the  hillside  or  to  the  higher  ground ;  but 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  timid.  By  noon  hundreds  of  persons 
were  unable  to  lea\'e  their  houses  by  reason  of  the  rapid  flow  of  the 
water  over  the  main  portion  of  the  town.  But  they  sought  refuge  in 
what  they  thought  was  a  perfectly  safe  locality — the  second  floor  of 
their  dwellings.  1^'or  the  most  part  the  ]}eople  were  bearing  good  humor- 
edly  their  imprisonment;  but  in  the  mountain  gorge  on  the  South  Fork 
there  was  a  demon  at  work. 

The  unprecedented  rainfall  had  raised  tlie  South  Fork  more  rapidly 
than   had    e\'er   been   known    before.'      The    narrow    waste    weir    of    the 
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fisliing-  tlaiii  was  insutilicient  U  carry  (iff  the  surplus  water.  It  Hmveil 
<i\'er  the  top  of  tlie  dam.  Sn.nn  it  cut  away  the  Hght  formation  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  hreast,  where  the  repair  had  heen  marie.  As  the  water  rose 
higher  and  higher  the  flow  of  course  hecame  greater  and  greater,  and 
the  cutting  process  more  rapid.  It  was  impossihle  to  stay  the  waste  of 
the  water.  The  outer  surface  of  the  emhankment  was  washed  away  so 
rapidl}-  that  within  less  than  an  hour  fr(3m  the  time  the  overflow  began 
there  was  but  a  thin  him  of  earth  to  stay  the  weight  of  tiie  water.  The 
dam  gave  way.  and  all  that  immense  \-olume  of  water,  located  some  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  town,  started  on  its  career  of  ruin.  Down 
through  the  narrow  gorge  it  thundered,  brushing  everything  out  of  its 
course — snapping  trees  as  though  they  were  straws,  rolling  rocks  as 
though  they  were  bubbles. 

At  foiu"  o'clock  the  irresistible  sweep,  carrying  with  ii  trees,  bridges, 
houses,  cars,  engines  and  rubbish  nf  every  character,  struck  the  town. 
Who  or  what  pen  can  ]iaint,  what  tongue  describe,  the  scene  that  ensued? 
Fowls  of  ex'ery  sort,  startled  by  the  roar  and  rush,  crowding  together, 
sailed  on  startled  wings,  and,  hovering  over  the  mighty  roar,  soared  up. 
as  if  they  thought  the  earth  unsafe.  Cattle  tossed  on  the  surging  wa\'e. 
anrl  liorne  up  by  the  debris  Inoked  with  meaning  eyes  on  man.  Dogs 
howled  amid  the  cruel  wreck.  There  were  sights  none  had  seen  before. 
Strange,  hdllow,  uni)rcdecenled  sounds  from  e\-ery\\here  between  the 
hills  went  up  tlu-oughout  that  horrid  waste  rmd  wreck.  Shrieks  and 
fierce,  luiearthl}-  groans,  like  wails  of  e\il  si)irits  fleeing  from  utter 
vengeance,  were  heard  on  every  side.  Xnt  sounds  alone  nf  human 
voice  or  animals,  but  the  creak  and  moan  of  rubl)ing  timbers  and  crush- 
ing Vmildings  mingled  with  sounds  from  beast  and  man.  Shriek  an- 
swered shriek,  and  the  winds  from  e\ery  (|uarter  l)lew  at  once  in  \-iolence 
desperate.      The    whirling,    tossing    wave    took   human    freight    amidst 
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the  wreck,  tra\'eliny  they  knew  nut  where:  Hfted  them  up.  tlien  liurled 
them  clown  again,  liniised,  confmindecL  hnip,  jiale  and  sore.  Strange 
shapes,  siglits  and  sounds  were  lieard  and  seen :  voices  came  apparent!}' 
from  among  tlie  clouds  or  from  ca\-erns  deep  helow.  Buildings  of 
stoutest  shape  and  mould  sh.ook.  reeled,  and  reeled  and  shook  as  though 
bv  earthcjuake  tossed,  then,  tumbling  to  and  fro,  were  broken  and 
destroyed.  The  surging  mass  of  debris  groaned  and  heaved  and 
groaned  again. 

]\Ien  were  all  ]ierplexed.  The  stoutest  were  appalled.  Some  tried 
affectedly  to  shake  off  fear,  some  gazed  stupidly,  many  cursed,  others 
groaned;  but  all  \\ere  sad  and  ]3ale  and  torn  with  fright.  There  were 
those  who  mi:)cked,  mocked  wildly :  but  more  vvho  prayed,  and  prayed 
sincerely.  On.  on  this  horrirl  mass  hea\'ed,  rolled  and  tumbling  tossed: 
current  crossed  current,  recrossed  and  twisted  in  and  out.  From  hill 
to  hill  the  swirl  moved  on.  The  rain — cold,  pitiless — in  torrents  fell. 
.\fter  a  wdiile  came  on  the  moonless,  starless,  and  rain-cloud  darkened 
night.  The  ri\ers  surged  like  the  mlling  sea  tossed  furious  by  an  angry 
storm  There  came  a  deep  and  dreadful  silence  then.  Hope  died  in 
every  breast.  On  all  imprisored  in  that  fearful  wreck  fell  fear  and 
trembling.  Horrid  was  the  suspense  in  which  men.  women  and  children 
stood.  Some  shrieked  for  hel|)  lietimes.  l)ut  no  help  came.  Time  after 
time  a  crash  was  heard  as  buildings  met.  driven  with  terriiic  force,  and 
the  sound  came  as  if  the  ribs  of  nature  broke.  Then  deadly  paleness  .sat 
on  every  face  of  human  being  in  that  tumult  bound.  The  stoutest  heart 
grew  chilled,  and  the  str(.ingest.- braxest  man  felt  his  knees  \.o  smite. 
In  the  darkness  none  stirred  where  they  could  find  a  lodgment.  Few 
spoke,  and  for  the  most  part  each  wept  as  the  thought  came  of  missing 
husl.)and,  wife,  child,  mother,  f.ather.  sister,  firother  or  dearest  friend. 

As  the  darkness  fell  there  came  another  horror  to  those  environed 
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in  the  (lel)ris  and  iiinidiied  in  the  limken  tinihers  accumulated  at  tlie 
Stime  I'ridye.  The  liridge  had  formed  a  liarrier  against  which  the 
floating  houses  were  (h'i\'en  ami  crushed.  One  ut  the  huildings  contained 
a  stove  with  a  lighted  fire.  The  structure  hecame  ignited  from  the 
flame  in  the  st(ive,  and  soon  above  the  water  le\"el  another  demon  of 
destruction  appeared — an  element  dreaded  In-  man  e\en  when  in  posi- 
tion to  battle  against  it.  The  flames  communicated  from  broken  building 
to  broken  building,  and,  seizmg  with  avidity  the  splintered  and  dry 
timljer,  spread  rapidly,  lighting  up  with  lurid  and  ghastly  streaks  the 
wreckage  near  the  bridge.  The  rainfall  was  insufficient  to  put  out  the 
flame,  and  it  spread  o\er  in  rapid  strides  the  entire  mass  of  packed  and 
broken  buildings  gorged  in  the  stream. .  Screams  of  terror  went  up  from 
the  many  ^•ictims  tangled  in  the  debris,  and  there  were  few  appliances 
at  hand  or  within  reach  of  the  survi\-ors  on  the  shore  to  enable  them  to 
rescue  the  persons  who  struggled  for  life  between  the  flames  above  and 
the  water  beneath.  But  there  were  strcing,  noblehearted  men  and  brave 
women  there,  who,  guided  by  the  light  from  the  flames  or  the  shrieks 
and  appalling  screams  of  the  victims,  went  to  their  relief.  How  many 
were  Inu'ned  none  can  tell :  Inil  all  night  long  the  de\-ouring  flames  moved 
on,  and  all  night  long  the  shrieks  of  agony  came  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
debris.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  ghastliness  and  horror  where  the  twin 
elements  of  destruction — fire  and  flood — spent  their  furv  at  the  Stone 
Bridge  made  pandemonium  itself,  as  by  pen  described,  .'cem  pale  ami 
tame. 

But  who  can  tell  what  groans  he  heard,  what  moans,  what  sounds; 
what  sights  he  saw,  what  \isions  came  in  those  wretched  hoiu-s  on  that 
dire  eve,  in  that  fell  night;  or  who  with  tongue  describe  that  horrid, 
seething  gulf  of  devastation  dee])  and  utter  despair;  that  horrid  lazar 
place;    that  demon  devil's  hole? 
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The  night  'P\(jre  away,  the  hing-drawn  hours  i)assed  sluwly  Ijy — 
so  slowly  that  each  seemed  in  itself  an  age;  rnid  when  the  day  at  length 
returned,  \\hen  the  gulden  sun.  arose  slowly  aliove  the  eastern  hills  and 
kissed  into  dissipation  the  night,  and  sent  his  genial  rays  illuminating 
all  around,  ahii\-e.  and  oxer  the  wreck  and  ruin  in  the  \'alley  of  de\-asta- 
tion  and  death,  hnw  sad  it  was  to  see  where  hut  yesterday  was  mirth 
and  joy  and  gladness,  now  a  scene  of  death  and  desolation.  Here 
and  there — all  o\"er  the  space  liounded  by  the  hillsides — widows,  mothers, 
sisters  and  daughters,  weejjing,  stoojied  o\'er  the  senseless,  cold,  defaced 
and  mangled  forms  of  breathless  clay,  which  but  a  few  hours  before 
had  been  strong  and  stalwart  men — husbands,  fathers,  l)rothers,  sons. 
There  too  were  husbands,  brothers,  fathers,  sons,  searching  for  wives, 
mothers,  daughters  and  sisters,  but  searching  for  them  in  \'ain;  for 
the)-  soon  learned  that  they  were  gone,  lost  to  sight,  dead  and  buried 
in  the  awful  ruin  wrought  by  the  bursting  dam  or  charred  in  the  con- 
suming flames  at  the  Stone  Bridge.  Hundreds  who  looked  for  their 
loved  ones  met  only  stranger  faces  on  the  hillsides.  It  tore  the  heart, 
indeed,  to  see  the  little,  helpless  orphan  children  weeping  and  sobbing 
over  their  dead  mother's  form.  It  tore  the  heart  to  see  the  old,  forlorn, 
decrepit  men  and  women  on  the  hillsides  unhoused,  unclad,  who  but 
the  (lay  before  were  ])ossessors  of  a  happy  home,  well  filled  with  stores, 
who  now  sat  shixxring  and  hungr}-,  Icxiking  down  upon  the  wreck  of  their 
late  homes,  their  earthl}-  hope  all  broken,  and  their  loved  ones  dead  and 
strewn  around  among  the  ti  irn  rubbish  which  in  its  frenzy  had  destroyed 
their  all. 

The  wa\-e  had  spent  its  force,  the  rush  of  the  water  was  a  thing 
of  the  ])ast,  the  flames  had  spent  their  fury,  the  horrid  grinding  of  the 
bi'oken  houses  and  the  roar  of  the  angry  rushing  water  wa.s  o\-er.  Ovev 
two  thousand  mangled  and  torn   forms — men.   women  and  children — 
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la\-  in  the  ^■alle^■  on  the  lines  rif  the  two  streams.  iTiany  nf  the  Ixidies 
crnslie<l  lievrind  the  pciiu  of  recognition.  Hundreds  of  injured  dragged 
their  wearv  hmhs  and  lacerated  lx>dies  along  the  hillsides;  hundreds 
of  strong  men  released  from  their  positions  of  torture:  scores  who 
were  vet  held  fast  in  the  debris.  The  water  had  been  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the  old  and  the 
voung.  the  good  and  the  bad.  were  hurled  together  to  a  calamitous 
death,  or  torn  of  flesh  and  stripped  of  clothing  in  the  grind  of  the  wreck. 
Property  of  every  form  was  ground  to  nothing  and  carried  away  in  the 
angry  roll  a{  the  water  that  swept  down  from  the  SoiUh  Fork  dam. 
destroying  millions  of  dollars"  worth  of  property  in  its  wild  and  madden- 
ing rush. 

There  was  a  broken,  torn  and  devastated  community.  It  is  a  state- 
ment scarce  to  be  believed,  yet  absolutely  true,  that  spirii  was  put  into 
the  people  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  when  one  felt  his  loss  and  distress 
was  great,  he  had  but  to  cast  aliout  to  find  another  whose  loss  and  dis- 
tress was  greater  still ;  and  a  spirit  of  resolution  permeated  the  sur- 
\ivors  of  that  terrilile  catastrojihe.  and  they  at  once  went  to  work  to 
clear  the  debris  from  their  properties  and  prepare  again  to  build  up  their 
homes. 

0\'er  two  thousand  bodicf  were  secured  and  properly  interred.  In 
a  plot  in  the  cemetery  on  the  hilltop  overlooking  the  town  is  one  of  the 
saddest  e\idences  oi  the  destrrcction  of  Johnstown.  Almost  eight  hun- 
dred bodies  were  carried  from  the  wreck  and  deposited  in  what  is  known 
as  "The  Unknown  Plot."  Tiiey  were  totally  unrecognizable,  and  to- 
day no  man  knows  who  is  there  interred  save  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
victim  of  the  Johnstown  flood. 

In  the  election  for  govenior  in  iSgo  four  candidates  were  again  in 
the  field.     The  Greenback  party  had  now  lost  its  identity,  but  the  Labor 
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party  took  its  place,  not  advocating  the  same  principles,  but  claininig 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  laboring  man  as  a  factor  in  the  civil  and 
political  history  of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  campaign  of  this  year 
the  Democrats  again  nominated  Robert  E.  Pattison.  who  before  had 
carried  his  party  to  \ictory,  and  now  for  a  second  time  he  placed  them 
in  control  of  the  state  government.  Gei)rge  \\'.  Delamater,  Republican, 
was  his  leading  opponent,  while  J(jhn  D.  Gill  received  the  Prohibition 
vote.  In  1 89 1  the  legislature  passed  an  important  act  ret\)rming  the 
ballot  law,  and  molded  it  after  the  Australian  system.  It  proved  a  suc- 
cess, and  with  subsequent  modifications  has  Ijeen  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

About  this  time,  or  in  1891  and  1892,  a  renewal  of  labor  troubles 
began  to  attract  attention  to  the  growing  differences  between  emplox-ers 
and  employes.  On  this  occasion  the  difficulty  was  between  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  and  its  workmen,  and  before  it  was  settled  the  presence 
of  the  state  National  Guard  was  required.  The  matter^  ni  difference 
are  not  proper  subjects  of  discussion  in  this  place,  but  for  se\eral  vears 
preceding  this  event  it  was  apparent  on  e\ery  hand  that  the  breach  be- 
tween  capital  and  laljor  was  gradually  growing  wider,  and  that  each 
succeeding  rupture  was  more  serious  than  its  predecessor.  The  Home- 
stead riot  was  a  serious  affair,  and  was  the  cause  of  much  apprehension 
thrf)ughout  the  country.  In  Pennsylvania  such  differences  on  a  minor 
scale  bad  been  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  none  before,  and  few  since, 
rivaled  this  one  in  the  extreme  measures  resorted  to  by  the  so-called 
rioters  and  by  those  who  assumed  to  protect  property  and  maintain  peace. 

In  1894  five  candidates  contested  for  the  gubernatorial  office: 
Daniel  H.  Hastings,  Republican;  William  M.  Singerly,  Democrat; 
Charles  I.  Hawley,  Pmhibitionist :  Jemme  T.  Allman,  People's:  and 
Thomas  H.  Grundy,  the  Socialist-Labor  candidate.     The  voting  strength 
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uf  tlie  state  was  now,  as  before,  found  in  tlie  two  great  parties  of  the 
day.  The  Proliil)ition  party  remained  as  in  former  years,  and  was 
making  slow  gains  amung  the  rachcal  temperance  ad\-ocates.  The  high 
license  law  had  accomijlished  much  good,  hut  nothing  short  of  total  pro- 
hibition of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  would  satisfy 
its  demands.  The  Lalxir  i)arty  had  lieccime  united  in  a  common  cause 
with  the  Socialists,  and  comljined  their  strength  in  supi>ort  of  'Sir. 
Cirundy.  a  leading  ad\ocate  of  Socialist-Labor  doctrines. 

Hastings,  the  Reiniblican  candidate,  was  elected  and  served  as  gov- 
ernor four  years.  During  his  term  suljstantial  progress  was  made  in 
e\-ery  department  of  business  life  within  the  state,  while  the  pul)Iic 
service  was  likewise  promoted.  A  lianking  department  was  created,  and 
an  agricultural  department  was  established  in  the  interest  of  the  farm- 
ing classes.  The  new  Superior  court,  also,  was  established,  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  trial  courts  and  the  court  of  last  le.sort.  It  was 
a  wise  mo\-e,  and  its  (jperation  has  greatly  facilitated  the  transaction  of 
legal  business  in  the  state,  particularly  in  relieving  the  supreme  court, 
whose  business  was  far  in  arrears. 

The  year  1897  witnessed  the  destruction  by  tire  of  the  old  .state 
capitol  at  Harrisliurg;  a  building  within  whose  walls  sixteen  governors 
had  been  inaugurated.  Here,  too,  I 'residents  Tyler,  Taylor,  Buchanan, 
Lincoln,  (irant.  and  llayes  had  ^■isited  and  been  tendered  the  freedom 
and  hospitality  of  the  state.  The  building  look  fire  on  the  afternoon  of 
h'ebruary  _',  and  was  soon  reduced  to  ashes  and  ruin.  After  the  lire  the 
legislative  sessions  were  held  in  ('.race  .Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and 
the  other  tlepartments  of  state  go\ernment  found  temixirary  quarters  in 
such  places  as  could  be  provided  for  them.  liut  the  legislature  acted 
promptly  and  made  an  appropriation  for  a  new  capitol  building:  a 
>lructure  more  in  keei>ing  with  the  times  and  with  the  importance  and 
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dignity  of  the  commonwealth.  The  wori^  of  ci instruction  was  l)egun  in 
the  summer  of  1898,  tlie  corner  stone  was  laid  on  August  10  of  that 
year,  and  in  January.  1899,  tb.e  legislature  lield  its  sessions  in  the  new 
l)uilding.  The  cai)itol.  however,  was  not  fully  completed  until  the  early 
part  of  1903. 

In  the  early  part  of  1898  Pennsylvania  again  responded  to  the  call 
to  arms.  On  April  21  of  that  year  the  United  States  declared  war 
against  Siiain,  and  two  days  later  President  ]\[cKinley  called  for  one 
Inmdred  and  twenty-fi\'e  thousand  men  of  the  N"ational  Guard  of  the 
se\'eral  states.  Had  the  call  heen  for  ten  times  as  man)-  volunteers  the 
answer  would  ha\-e  been  e(|ually  prompt.  Pennsylvania's  qu<;)ta  was 
10,762  men,  alxjut  one  thousand  more  than  the  strength  of  the  organized 
military  force  of  the  state;  but  the  deticiency  was  easily  su])i)lied.  and  in 
the  following  month,  when  6.462  more  men  were  required,  the  quota  was 
easily  filled.  The  Tenth  Regiment  served  in  the  Philippines.  The 
Fourth  and  Sixteenth  regiments  of  infantry,  with  the  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, were  sent  to  Porto  Rico,  and  the  other  regiments  ]ierformed  cam]) 
and  garrison  duty  within  the  United  States. 

In  1898  ^A■illiam  A.  Stone  was  elected  governor,  and  began  his 
a<lministration  in  January,  1899.  His  most  formidable  competitor  in 
tlie  campaign  of  the  }'ear  was  George  A.  Jenks.  a  Dem  icrat  well 'known 
in  political  circles  and  a  man  of  influence  and  worth.  Governor  .Stone's 
administration  was  uneventful.  He  I'ound  a  healthful  condition  of 
affairs  when  he  took  up  the  reins  of  government,  and  be  left  equally 
health.ful  conditions  when  he  retired  from  oflice  and  was  succeeded  b^• 
Judge  Pennypacker.  But  Go\'ernor  Stone  as  the  head  of  the  military 
organizations  of  the  state  had  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  serious  strikes 
known  in  the  history  of  the  state :  the  strike  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
which   began   in   the  sjiring  of   1902   and  continued  until    the   following 
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fall,  and  then  was  finally  settled  through  the  kind  offices  (jf  the  national 
president.  In  quieting  the  disturhances  which  existed  throughout  the 
anthracite  coal  region  nearly  the  entire  state  guard  was  called  into 
ser\-ice. 

In  Xovember.  1902;  Judge  Samuel  \\'.  Pennypacker  was  elected 
go\-ernor  of  Pennsyhania  to  succeed  Go\ernor  Stone.  In  the  campaign 
of  the  year  there  was  a  strong  arra}"al  of  the  voting  fiirces  of  the  state._ 
and  on  the  Democratic  side  it  was  hoped  that  the  professional  and  per- 
sonal popularity  of  Ex-Governor  Pattison  might  turn  the  scale  of  contest 
in  his  fa\-or.  Twice  he -had  led  his  jiarty  to  \ictory.  and  twice  he  had 
gi\en  the  state  an  excellent  and  honest  administration.  Dut  the  Repub- 
lican majority  in  the  state  was  not  easily  to  be  o\"ercome.  and,  be.sides, 
Judge  Pennypacker"s  recortl  as  a  law}-er.  magistrate,  and  man  of  integ- 
rity was  without  blemish,  and  he  Avas  carried  into  office  by  a  splendid 
majority  of  votes. 
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CFIAPTER  X. 
Agriculture.  Commerce  and  ^Ianufactures. 
Pennsylvania,  "tlie  KeystDne  State,"  one  i)f  tlie  (iriojnal  tliirteen 
states  of  tlie  American  I'nion,  has  a  length  of  mure  than  three  hundred 
miles  tmm  east  to  west,  and  an  a\-erage  width  cif  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  miles.  Its  extreme  northeast  county  (  F,rie)  horders  on  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  Xew  ^'ork  constitutes  the  remainder  of  the  northern 
houndar)-  of  the  state,  the  Delaware  rix-er  its  eastern  houn<lary.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland  and  West  Virg-inia  its  soutliern  li("iundar}-,  and  the  last 
named  state,  with  Ohio,  its  western  boundary.  The  land  surface  is 
le\el  in  the  southeast,  hilly  and  e\-en  mountainous  in  the  interioi-,  and 
sufficiently  level  to  he  arahle  in  the  west.  The  Allegheny  mountains, 
with  their  ramifications.  co\-er  more  than  one-half  of  the  central  part. 
These  ridgy  tracts  have  a  trend  northeast  and  southwest,  those  to  the 
east  of  the  trunk  range  being  abrupt  and  precipitous,  while  on  the  west 
they  gradually  decline  toward  the  Ohio  ri\-er  and  Lake  Erie.  The  passes 
of  the  -Mlegiieuv  range  are  about  two  tiKiusand  feet  abo\'e  sea  le\'el : 
the  lower  valleys  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  it  leaves  the  state,  have  an 
ele\-ation  of  about  eight  hundred  feet,  while  that  of  the  jilain  skirting 
Lake  Erie  is  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  ])rinci]>al  \alleys  of 
the  mountain  region  are  those  of  Chester,  Lehigh,  Wyoming.  Lacka- 
wanna, Juniata,  C'umberland.  and  Moiiongahela.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Sus(|uehann;i.  which  tra\-erses  the  center  of  the  state.  ;md  is  the  larg- 
est stream  to  enter  the  Atlantic  from  the  Cnited  States:  the  Delaware, 
with  its  al'lluents,  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill;  the  Juniata,  a  tributary  of 
the   Sus(|uehanna;   and,   in   the   west,   the   .\llegheny   and    Alouongahela. 
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which  unite  at  Pittsburg,  forming  tiie  Oliio.  Each  valley  and  stream 
has  its  historic  reminiscences,  tragic  and  jjathetic.  Each  one,  tno.  with 
its  unsurpassabl}-  picturesque  groupings  of  hill  and  vale,  of  fnrest  and 
stream,  has  inspired  poet  and  painter,  and  figures  in  song  and  stor)-  and 
upon  canx'as.  as  witness  the  delightful  musings  of  a  Read  and  a  Ta}-!or. 
and  the  glowing  colors  of  a  Cropsey.  So  superb  are  the  works  of  the 
All-Creative  Hand  that  not  the  smoke  of  aanitless  factories,  the  noisy 
whirr  of  myriads  of  wheels,  can  altogether  mar  the  scene  or  still  reflec- 
tion, and  it  mav  be  tliat  these  incongruous  settings  even  accentuate  the 
Ijeauties  of  nature. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  state  and  its  manufacturing  indus- 
tries give  to  it  a  position  of  commanding  importance.  Their  recapitula- 
tion would  make  of  this  narrative  a  lengthy  statistical  chapter,  and  they 
may  only  be  spoken  of  in  general  terms.  The  principal  valley  regions 
have  been  under  cultivation  for  now  nearly  two  centuries,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  soil  has  been  rejuvenated  by  rotation  of  crops  and 
use  of  fertilizing  material  has  ])ro\-en  an  object  lesson  to  farmers  of 
the  central  and  far  western  regions  who  have  at  last  come  to  learn  that 
tlie  earth  cannot  continually  be  robbed  of  its  grain-making  properties 
with  impunity,  but  that  adequate  return  must  be  made.  In  these  long 
cultivated  places  are  farms  of  rich  fertility,  yielding  heavy  cereal  crops; 
market  gardens  of  rare  productiveness :  large  tracts  gi\-en  to  floriculture. 
whose  plants  and  flowers  are  known  the  world  over:  and  orchards  and 
dairies,  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  remunerative  to  the  possessor.  Yet  of 
the  nearly  28.800,000  acres  (45,000  sc|uare  miles)  contained  in  the 
.state,  less  than  one-half  is  in  cultivated  farms,  and  only  one  million  of 
the  people,  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  population  (r),30_Mi5)  live 
in  separate  farm  houses.  In  the  decade  ending  with  the  year  i()oo  the 
number  of  farms  in  l'enns\  1\  ania  was  almost  two  thousand  less  than  in 
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the  decade  ])receding'.  l)ut  it  is  to  1)e  remarked  tliat  tliis  was  a  smaller  loss 
than  in  the  dther  eight  states  comprising  the  North  .\tlantic  division, 
which  exceeded  37.000.  In  the  )'ear  T()oo  the  entire  cereal  products  of 
Pennsylvania  amounted  to  117.810.179  hushels.  divided  as  follows: 
Corn.  3  I.J  per  cent;  wheat.  32  \^e\-  cent;  oats.  24.8  per  cent;  barley.  0.2 
l)er  cent;  rye,  6.5  per  cent;  buckwheat.  5.3  ])er  cent.  In  Hax  products 
Pennsylvania  stood  ninth  in  the  average  value  per  acre,  but  sixteenth 
among  the  twenty-eight  states  reporting  a  productirm  <if  either  fil)re  or 
seed  or  both.  Of  41,502.620  ])ounds  of  tobacco  produced  in  the  state, 
Lancaster  county  yielded  28.246,160  pounds. 

Stock  raising,  long  an  importrmt  farm  in<lustry,  has  shown  marked 
impro\-ement  during  the  ten  -s'ears  co\ered  b\'  the  last  I'nited  States 
census.  The  number  of  work  oxen  on  farms  was  materially  increased 
during  this  period,  and  the  gain  in  number  of  milch  cows,  due  to  the 
larger  demand  of  the  great  cities  for  dairy  pniducts.  was  16.518.  The 
number  of  mules  was  38.635.  constituting  68.9  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number  in  the  nine  states  in  the  Xorth  .\tlantic  division.  The  number 
of  swine  and  sheep  respectively  was   1. 107.981   and  959.483. 

It  is.  however,  in  its  iron  and  coal  interests  that  Pennsylvania  holds 
acknowledged  preeminence.  As  an  iron  producing  state  it  surpasses  any 
other  in  the  I'nion.  This  is  more  the  result  of  thg  thorough  develop- 
ment and  skillful  use  of  ores  than  of  any  advantage  in  quantity  or 
(|uahty.  The  states  of  Xew  ^'ork,  Xew  Jersey  and  \'irginia  are  far 
more  liberally  endowed  by  nature  in  this  respect,  each  containing  more 
iron  than  Pennsvlvania.  Xevertheless,  that  last  named  produces  more 
manufactured  iron  than  all  the  others  combined;  it  has  always  furnished 
one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  ])ig  iron  cast,  and  rolled  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  iron  and  steel  rails  in  the  L'nitcd  States,  and  Pittsburg  has 
produced  by   far  its  larger  i)art.      The   iron   industries  of   Pennsylvania 
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have  always  competed  witli  tlie  cotton  growth  of  the  southern  states  and 
the  cotton  industry  of  tlie  eastern  states  for  pohtical  power  in  Congress, 
to  save  themselves  against  a  foreign  importation  of  rolled  ircm.  and  the 
ironmasters  of  Pennsylvania  ha\-e  led  in  e^ery  debate  in  fa\nr  of  a 
protective  tariff.  The  mainspring  of  their  eft'ort  lies  far  back  in  the 
historic  past.  The  amljitiim  whicli  led  the  .\merican  colonists  into  other 
fields  of  industry  than  those  of  producing  grain  and  meat  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  the  attempt  (A  th.e  mother  country  to  throttle  that 
ambition  at  its  birth  was  one  of  the  causes  underlying  the  Reviilutionary 
war.  The  world  seemed  to  he  in  conspiracy  against  permitting  the  people 
of  the  colonies  to  he  aught  else  than  a  community  of  self-expatriates 
who  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  merely  maintain  an 
animal  existence.  Even  so  stanch  a  friend  of  America  as  \\'illiam  Pitt 
frowned  upon  the  idea  of  permitting  its  ])eople  to  lessen  in  any  degree 
their  servile  dependence  upon  England,  and  declared  that  they  hail  no 
right  to  make  so  much  as  a  horse-shoe  nail,  but  should  be  compelled  to 
purchase  all  products  of  skilled  labor  in  the  British  markets:  and,  to 
compel  accjuiescence  in  such  doctrine,  taxes  vvcre  imposed  by  parliament 
which  were  virtually  in  prohibition  of  American  manufactures. 

Xex'ertheless.  American  manufactures  had  made  their  l)eginniugs. 
and  in  those  beginnings  rennsyhruiia  was  a  prime  leader.  Its  first 
industries  were  the  making  of  luml>er  anil  salt,  and  the  digging  of  ore 
and  the  Imilding  of  furnaces  for  its  wdrking,  and  in  tliese  latter  it  was 
destined  to  Ijecome  the  most  supremely  important  producing  centei"  in 
al!  America.  l"n\\  ittingly,  in  the  development  of  these  interests,  the 
people  of  the  colony  were  already  arming  themselves  for  the  confiict 
which  was  to  win  for  themselves  political  liberty,  and,  at  a  later  day, 
acknowledged  ])reeminence  in  manufacturing  and  commercial  affairs, 
i'roni  their   forests  were  binlded   vessels  which   harassed   the  commerce 
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of  an  arrogant  crown;  in  their  rnde  furnaces  were  cast  the  guns  wh.ich 
thundered  at  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  and  the  cannon  halls  which 
swept  those  glorious  fields :  at  cross-road  smithies  were  welded  the 
swords  which  flashed  in  hattle  and  pointed  the  way  to  \'ictory ;  and 
even  the  miserahle  salt  from  their  marshes  was  a  boon  to  the  illy  pro- 
visioned patriot  army.  Had  the  forges  and  shops  of  Pennsylvania  been 
Iilotted  out  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  e\'en  then  they  were 
worthy  of  an  honorable  place  in  history  for  sake  of  their  great  achie\-e- 
ments. 

But  the  arts  of  peace  came  l^efore  those  of  war,  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  a  nefarious  transaction  marks  the  early  annals  of  the  times. 
Charles  Pickering,  whose  name  is  preser\'ed  in  that  of  the  creek  in 
Chester  county  u]i( m  whose  banks  he  located,  was  one  of  the  first  miners. 
Assisted  by  one  Samuel  Buckley  he  mined  lead  and  some  little  silver, 
out  of  which  the  two  "quined"  (coined)  "Spanish  bitts  and  Boston 
money."'  For  this  they  were  brought  to  trial  at  the  instance  of  Governor 
\\"illiam  Penn.  and,  being  found  guilty,  were  sentenced :  Charles  Pick- 
ering t(i  make  full  satisfaction  of  goo<\  and  current  pay  to  every  person 
that  within  one  month  should  bring  in  any  of  this  false,  base  and  coun- 
terfeit "coyne."  according  to  their  respective  proportions,  the  base  money 
to  be  melted  down  into  gross  before  it  was  returned  to  him.  and  that  he 
pay  a  fine  of  £40  into  the  court  towarrl  the  building  of  a  new  court 
hotise :  to  stand  committed  until  the  fine  was  ]iaid  :  and  to  find  security  for 
his  good  "abearance."  Samuel  Buckley,  "being  considered  more  En- 
genious  than  he  that  went  before,"  was  fined  f  10  toward  the  court  house. 
iMinting.  however,  soon  began  in  a  legal  fashion,  for  in  Philadelphia, 
in  1 79 1,  was  set  up  l/ic  United  States  Mint  which  is  to-day,  as  it  was 
then,  the  parent  mint,  all  others  in  the  country  being  branches.  Here, 
too.  was  erected  the  first  shot-tower  in  the  United  States,  and,  also,  the 
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first  drug  and  chemical  manufactory  marking  tlie  heginning  of  an  enter- 
prise for  wliich  I'hilailelpliia  has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  worldwide   fame. 

The  mining  of  iron  ore  in  Chester  county  was  begun  in  ijiTi.  liy 
Thomas  Rutter,  at  Tool  I'orge,  three  miles  ahoxe  I'ottstown,  and  shortly 
afterward  was  established  the  celebrated  Warwick  I'urnace.  where  were 
made,  in  1776.  tlie  first  year  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  sixty  cannon  of 
eighteen-  and  twelve-noun<ler  calibre  for  the  patricit  army.  These  works 
were  already  famous  for  the  making  of  the  famous  old  "jM-anklin  Stove." 
which  was  at  one  time  \er_\'  common  in  the  better  class  of  houses.  Its 
manufacture  was  continued  for  many  years,  and  it  is  known  to  the  writer 
of  this  narrative  that  not  a  few  are  yet  in  use  in  farm  lionses  in  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  whither  they  were  taken  by  settlers  from  Pennsylvania  prior 
to  the  Civil  war  and  shortly  afterward.  This  stove  was  the  invention 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  thus  refers  to  it  in  his  "Autobiograpiiy"  : 

"In  order  of  time  I  should  have  mentioned  before  that  having  in 
1742  inxented  an  open  firejilace  for  the  lietter  warming  of  rooms,  and  at 
the  same  time  saving  fuel,  as  the  fresh  air  adnntted  was  warmed  in 
entering.  I  made  a  present  of  the  model  to  Robert  C.race.  one  of  my 
early  friends,  who.  having  an  iron  furnace,  found  the  casting  of  the 
plates  for  these  stox'es  a  profitable  thing,  as  they  were  growing  in 
demand." 

Robert  Grace.  v.Ikj  was  then  in  charge  of  the  Warwick  Innaiace. 
had  married  the  widow  of  Samuel  Xntt.  Jr..  who  was  heir  to  the  prop- 
ert_\-  upon  which  the  furnace  was  located,  the  lands  having  been  originally 
granted  to  the  elder   .\utt. 

In  1742  iron  works  were  estalilished  by  John  Crosby  and  I'eter 
Dicks,  on  Crnm  Creek,  in  what  is  now  Delaware  county,  and  these  are 
presumably  the  works  referred  to  by  Peter  Kalm.  the  Swedish  naturalist, 
wlien  he  passed  over   the  ground    in    1748,   stopping  at   Chichester,   "a 
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l)on3ugh  on  the  Delaware,  where  traxxlers  pass  the  river  in  a  ferry,  and 
where  tlie)-  Iniild  e\-ery  year  a  niinilier  of  smaH  ships  for  sale,  and  from 
an  iron  work  which  lies  higher  u])  in  the  country  they  carry  iron  bars  to 
this  place  and  ship  them.  About  two  English  miles  behind  Chester  I 
passed  an  iron  forge.  The  ore,  howe\-er,  is  not  dug  here,  but  thirty  or 
forty  miles  hence,  where  it  is  first  melted  in  an  oven  and  then  carried  to 
this  place."  This  was  evidently  the  forge  on  Crum  Creek,  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  ore  must  ha\-e  been  dug  in  what  is  now  Chester  county. 

On  Ji\ne  24,  1750,  James  Hamilton,  deputy  governor,  is.sued  his 
proclamation  requiring  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  to  make  return 
to  him  of  "every  mill  or  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  every  plating 
forge  to  work  with  a  tilt-h.ammer.  and  ever}-  furnace  for  making  steel 
which  were  erected  within  their  several  and  respective  counties."  In 
response,  John  Owen,  then  sheriff"  of  Chester  county  ( prior  to  its  division 
and  the  creation  of  the  county  of  Delaware),  certified  that  "there  is  but 
one  mill  or  engine  for  slitting  and  rolling  iron  within  the  county  afore- 
said, which  is  situated  in  Thornhury  township,  and  was  erected  in  the 
year  1746  by  John  Taylor,"  and  that  there  was  not  any  plating  forge  to 
work  with  a  tilt-hammer  nor  any  furnace  for  making  steel  witliin  the 
county  of  Chester.  This  return  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  works 
seen  by  Peter  Kalm,  and  undoubtedly  others,  had  gone  into  disuse. 

Among  other  prominent  iron  works  of  their  day  were  those  at 
Valley  Forge,  near  the  mriuth  of  \'alley  Creek,  in  Chester  county.  These 
were  operated  by  meml>ers  of  the  Potts  family  from  the  spring  of  1757 
until  they  were  destroyed  liy  the  British,  in  1777,  alxiut  two  months 
before  Washington  established  his  cantonment  there.  Rentgen's  iron 
works,  in  Pikeland  township,  Chester  county,  established  in  1793,  olv 
tained  considerable  celebrity  from  the  attempts  made  there  to  manufac- 
ture German  steel.      It  is  said  that  Rentgen  obtained  a  patent  for  fiirging 
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niund  inm  in  1796,  and  that  in  1810  he  nhtained  a  patent  for  mUing  iron 
in  rdund  shapes.  The  Plinenix  inm  wurks  were  iipened  in  the  latter  part 
lit  the  eighteenth  centnry  f.ir  tlie  niannf;ictr.i-e  nt  nails.  In  ]'i<.[h  was 
added  a  rolling  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron,  and  for  some 
years  this  mill  was  the  equal  of  any  in  the  country,  and  the  C|nality  of 
its  product  was  not  surpassed  h}"  that  of  an}'  similar  English  mill.  During 
the  rehellion  the  works  turned  out  alxuit  five  liundred  pieces  of  wrought 
iron  artillery,  as  efficient  as  were  known  in  that  period,  and  which  were 
the  inventiijn  of  John  Griffen.  the  general  superintendent  of  the  company. 
In  recent  }'ears  the  Phoenix  works  haxe  produced  large  (luantities  of 
structural  iron,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  rih-  and  deck-work  for 
ships  huilt  on  the  Delaware  river,  including  the  iron  hoats  of  the  I'enu- 
sylvania  Railroad  C"(Miipany  and  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
The  present  great  Lukens  iron  and  Steel  Company  grew  out  of  the 
l-'ederal  Slitting  ^^lill.  set  up  in  1790  hy  Isaac  Pennock.  an  ancestor  of 
tlie  present  owners,  and  the  proiiert)-  has  never  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  descendants  of  the  tVmnder.  The  mill  was  originalh;  estahlished  at 
Rokeliy.  on  Buck  Run.  ahout  f<iur  miles  south  of  Coatesville.  in  Chester 
county.  In  18 to  Pennock  remo\ed  to  the  present  location,  on  the  Rran- 
dywine.  at  Coates\ille.  At  the  lirst  the  iron  was  heated  in  an  open  char- 
coal fire,  rolled  out  into  plates  (hence  called  charcoal  slahs)  and  then 
slit  up  into  rods  for  general  hlacksmith  use.  The  jilate  rolls  of  that  time 
were  only  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  fmm  three  to  four 
■feet  hetween  the  housings,  and  an  o\ershot  wheel  |)ro\-ided  the  ])owcr. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  null  to  come  nearly  to  a  stop,  and  in  this 
event  the  workmen  wduld  cliiuh  out  upon  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  with 
their  comhined  weight  effect  the  jiassage  through  the  rolls.  It  was  hefore 
the  days  of  railroads,  and  the  O'al  u.sed  in  the  works  was  wagoned  from 
Columhia.  thirty-fi\-e  miles  distant,  while  the  finished  product  was  simi- 
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larlv  tratisp(irtc(l  to  I'liiladelpliia  nr  Wilmington,  distances  of  thirty- 
eight  and  twenty-six  miles  respectixel}-.  The  property  i)assed  into  the 
charge  of  Dr.  Charles  l.nkens.  a  son-in-law  of  Isaac  Pennock,  who  (l)e- 
tween  1816  and  1825)  i)ro(.luced  the  first  steam  hoiler  plates  made  in  the 
United  States. 

To  he  included  among  the  steel  and  iron  industries  is  that  of  ship- 
l)uilding  on  the  Delaware  ri\er.  This  immense  interest  grew  hy  slow 
de\'eloiiment.  The  ]iioneer  settlers  huilt  such  vessels  as  could  he  maile 
hv  the  most  ordinar)-  workman  with  saw  and  axe,  giving  little  attention 
to  symmetry  of  form  or  even  ease  of  propulsion,  hut  onU  to  huoyancy. 
Of  such  were  the  sail-scow,  used  in  transporting  .salt  hay  from  the 
marshes,  and  the  gar\e}",  which  was  used  in  gathering  oysters  and  liring- 
ing  them  to  shore.  The  heginning  of  iron  mining  led  to  the  huilding 
of  "the  Durham  I)oat,"  which  chiTered  from  the  scow  in  heing  larger, 
flat-hottomed,  and  rounded  at  how-  and  stern,  and  was  used  for  transport- 
ing ore  to  Philadeli)liia  dow  n  the  Delaware  ri\er  from  the  Durham  fur- 
naces, whence  it  came.  It  was  in  these  two  classes  of  hoats  that  Wash- 
ington's troojis  made  their  famr.us  passage  across  the  Delaware  ri\-er.  In 
the  later  colonial  days  large  numhers  of  hoats  designed  for  fishing  i)ur- 
poses  were  huiit.  and  were  known  as  whale-hoats.  During  the  Re\-olu- 
tionary  war,  craft  of  this  description  hut  of  larger  huild  came  into  \-ogue. 
and  nearly  every  coast  neighhorhood  where  was  an  inland  stream  iiad 
its  association  of  men  who  owned  and  manned  such  a  \-essel.  The  hoat 
was  usually  ahout  thirty  feet  in  length,  ])ointed  at  how  and  stern  to 
facilitate  readiness  of  movement  h)'  axuidance  of  turning,  and  with  high 
gunwales  in  order  to  admit  of  carrying  large  loads.  The  material  was 
cedar  and  the  boat  was  so  ligiit  that  a  few  men  could  comeniently  carry 
it  into  the  woods  for  concealment.  The  necessity  for  thus  ]M-o\-iding  for 
its  safety  lay  in  the  fact  that  British  armed  boats  kept  the  coast  indus- 
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iriiiusly  patmlled.  'llie  crew  of  the  wliale-lxiat  usually  cun-isted  uf  fifteen 
men,  selected  for  their  ph}'sical  strength,  endurance  and  cotu^age.  They 
were  trained  to  row  noiselessly,  and  were  ahle  to  drixe  the  hoat  at  a  speed 
of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Each  man  was  armed  with  a  cutlass  and  pistols. 
The  command  was  vested  in  one  who  was  lielm.sman  ahoard  and  captain 
on  land  as  well  as  on  deck.  IMany  daring  feats  were  performed  by 
such  crews. 

AVith  the  dexelopment  of  the  fishing  and  lumber  industries,  the 
latter  through  the  introduction  of  the  saw  mill,  came  \essels  of  a  larger 
build,  first  of  the  sloop  and  afterwards  of  the  schooner  type,  Ijut  of  lim- 
ited size,  for  many  years  not  exceeding  thirty  tons.  At  a  later  day  came 
full-rigged  shii)s,  veritable  "hearts  of  oak."  These,  mastered  and 
manned  In-  old-time  sailors  \\ho  now  exist  only  in  song  and  story  such  as 
were  sung  by  Dibdin  and  told  by  ]\larryat  and  Cooper,  sailed  in  e\ery 
sea  and  upon  e\-ery  sort  of  mission.  There  were  honest  merchantmen 
and  whalers,  and  there  were  those,  too,  whose  holds  were  fever  infected 
by  cargoes  of  rotting  humans  brought  from  Liberia  to  the  plantations 
of  the  south.  Many  of  them  sur\'ived  ior  scores  of  years,  S(t  honestly 
were  they  built,  and  a  few  dismantled  old  hulks  yet  remain  to  perform 
menial  duty  on  river  and  canal. 

.\lmost  on  the  \ery  ground  ( at  Chester )  where  were  built  the  first 
small  coasters  of  the  colonial  days,  the  wooden  gunboats  ]irovided  In-  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  use  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  the  famous  merchant  vessels  of  Archiljald  McArthur,  in  1844.  and 
of  Sinex,  Hargis  and  Fortner  .shortly  afterward,  were  constructed  vessels 
which  were  the  best  of  their  type  of  the  United  States  navy  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  war,  and  which  tore  a  gallant  part  during  that  great  struggle. 
Here  are  now  such  n-ianimoth  shipyards  as  those  of  the  Cramps  and  John 
Roach,  where  ha\e  been  built  hundreds  of  modern  war  and  merchant 
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vessels,  and  iiiain-  of  tlie  inost  effectixc  marine  engines  e\-ei"  constructed, 
and  wiiicli  have  made  the  Delaware  to  the  I'nited  States  what  the  Clyde 
is  to  Great  Britain. 

The  splendid  watercourses  hordering-  and  penetrating  the  province 
found  early  utilization.  On  the  Delawrux.  small  sailing  vessels  plied 
constantly  until  the  introduction  of  steam.  Here  John  I'itch  made  for 
himself  fame  as  the  first  man  in  America  (and  prohahly  in  the  world) 
wh(^  ever  carried  the  idea  of  steam  power  to  the  pro])ulsion  of  vessels  a 
determinate  result.  He  was  a  watchmaker  by  trade,  and  during  the 
revolutionar\'  war  was  em])loyed  in  rejiairing  muskets  for  the  patriot 
army.  His  first  vessel  was  fitted  with  an  awkward  engine  with  a  hori- 
zontal cylin<ler  and  a  ])iston  stroke  of  three  feet.  The  shaft  operated 
twelve  oars,  or  paddles,  six  on  each  side:  at  each  re\'olution  of  the 
shaft  si.x  of  the  paddles  entered  the  water,  while,  at  the  same  time  the 
other  six  were  raised  therefrom.  This  \-essel  was  sailed  in  the  ])assenger 
and  freight  trade  hetween  Phikulelidiia  and  ports  as  far  down  as  W'W- 
mington.  It  was  well  named  the  "Persex-erance."'  for  Fitch  persisted  in 
operating  it  until  he  was  bankrupted,  the  machiner)-  being  of  such  poor 
construction  that  it  was  constantl}'  in  need  of  repairs.  In  this  ventinx 
Fitch  anticipated  by  seventeen  years  Robert  h'ulton  and  his  famous 
"Clermont."  which  in  1807  made  the  trip  from  Xew  York  to  Albany. 

Pennsyh'ania  ship-builders  were  active  on  the  Ohio  river  at  an 
early  day.  In  1S06  was  launched  at  what  is  now  .\llegheny  City  the 
])rig  "Dean."  the  first  sailing  \'essel  built  on  western  waters,  and  which 
found  its  wa}-  to  the  Mediterranean.  Soon  after.  James  Berthone  &  Co. 
l)uilt  two  vessels  at  Pittsburg.  The  largest  of  these  was  wrecked  in 
trying-  to  pass  o\-er  the  h'alls  of  the  Ohio,  and  no  further  building  was 
done  on  that  river.  In  1811  Fulton  and  Livingston  built  in  their  ship- 
yard at  Pittsburg  the  first  steamboat  ever  fioated  on  an  inland  American 
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stream.  This,  the  ■'Orleans."  \va>  a  sleni-wliceler.  and  carried  two 
masts,  it  lieiny  ennsidieied  unwise  to  depend  upon  steam  alone.  This 
craft  made  the  trip  to  New  Orleans  in  fourteen  days.  In  succeeding 
years  Pittsburg  became  an  imiiortant  lioat  building  point,  and  tb.ere  were 
launched  many  of  the  most  palatial  steamboats  \\bich  plied  the  Ohio  to 
Cairo  and  the  ]\Iississippi  to  Xew  Orleans. 

The  celebrated  Crozer  cotton  mills  at  Chester  grew  out  of  a  grist 
mill,  the  first  mill  set  up  in  Pennsylvania  after  Penn  became  the  pro- 
prietor. This  was  the  second  in  the  province,  the  first  being  the  Swedish 
water  mill  Inu'lt  b^•  Cio\-ern(ir  Printz,  on  Cobb's  creek,  near  the  noted 
Blue  Bell  Tavern,  at  Paschalville,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  This, 
however,  bad  fallen  into  disuse  before  the  coming  of  Penn.  T!ie  first 
mills  in  the  county  of  Chester  were  brought  by  him  in  the  "Welcome." 
readv  for  putting  together  and  setting  up.  Penn  bad  numerous  partners 
in  this  enterprise,  and  they  made  Caleb  Pusey  their  agent  and  manager. 
The  land  for  the  mill  was  patented  to  Pusey.  second  month.  5.  1690. 
but  the  mill  was  set  up  in  1683,  on  Chester  creek.  Pusey  made  two 
short  removals,  the  dams  having  been  carried  away  by  overflowing  of 
the  stream,  and  the  mills  afterwards  passed  through  various  bands.  Tlie 
Chester  ?^Iills,  as  they  were  widel_\-  known,  were  well  equipped  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1777,  by  order  ()f  Ceneral  Wash- 
ington, the  millstones  were  remo\-ed  to  prevent  their  use  by  the  British 
army,  but  where  they  were  secreted  has  ne\er  been  learned.  The  mills 
eventually  came  into  the  pos.session  of  John  P.  Crozer.  who  there  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  great  cotton  manufactorv  with  which  his  family 
name  has  since  been  identified. 

It  is  not  within  the  i)rii\ince  of  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  follow 
in  detail  the  history  of  manufacturing  in  all  its  multitudinous  ramifica- 
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tiuns.  1nit  only  to  liint  at  the  Ijeginnings,  afford  an  idea  of  the  present 
mammoth  proportiems  uf  the  work  carried  on  hy  siime  of  the  foremost 
captains  of  industry  in  the  world.  Suftice  it  to  say  that,  after  the  Revo- 
hitionar\-  war.  Penns)-lvania  workmen  set  an  example  in  mechanical 
ahility  and  in\'entive  genius  that  pro\'oked  the  \\onder  and  conquered  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  At  each  decennial  go\-ernmental  census  since 
'the  eighth.  Pennsylvania  has  ranked  second  among  the  states  in  the  gross 
\alue  of  manufactured  products,  net  \-alue  of  the  same,  average  number 
of  employes,  and  amount  of  wages  paid.  The  census  of  1900  ga\'e  the 
numlier  of  establishments  at  52,185,  the  aggregate  capital  invested  at 
$i-55i-.^4Svi- •  tli^  '-^"^t  of  material  at  $1042,434.599;  the  value  of 
the  finished  products  at  $1,834,790,860;  and  the  number  of  persons 
employed  at  781,273.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  leads,  with  its  jirod- 
ucts  amounting  to  the  \ast  sum  cif  $434,445,200.  Foundry  and  machine 
shop  products  are  next,  amounting  to  $127,292,440.  The  \-alue  of  the 
products  of  other  manufacturing  liranches,  excluding  such  as  do  not 
exceed  $20,000,000  in  any  gi\-cn  industr}-,  were,  in  round  numljers.  as 
follows:  Leather,  tanned  and  curried,  upwards  of  $55,000,000;  flouring 
and  grist  mill  products,  upwards  of  $36,000,000:  sugar  and  sx'rup  refin- 
ing, upwards  of  $36,000,000;  printing  and  publishing,  upwards  of 
$36,000,000:  lumber  and  timber,  upwards  of  $35,000,000;  tobacco, 
upwards  of  $33,000,000;  silk  and  silk  goods,  upwards  of  $31,000,000: 
malt  pniducts,  upwards  of  $29,000,000;  woolen  goods,  upwards  of 
$25,000,000:  cotton  goods  upwards  of  $25,000,000:  clothing,  men's 
factory  ])roducts.  upwards  of  $23,000,000;  carpets  and  rugs,  upwards 
of  $23,000,000:  boots  and  shoes,  upwards  of  $23,000,000:  glass,  up- 
wards of  $22,000,000:  worsteil  goods,  upwards  of  $22,000,000:  hosiery 
and  knit  goods  upwards  o\  $21,000,000. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  radical  changes  in 
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the  processes  nf  nianutacturing  thai  ha\e  taken  phice  witliin  tlie  last 
decade  lia\e  opened  tlie  wax-  fnr  the  eniiilnynient  of  female  labor  in 
inan_\-  lines  of  industry  that  were  furmerly  closed  to  them.  Much  hard 
and  disagreeable  work,  which  reijuired  the  strength  and  endurance  tliat 
only  men  possess,  is  rapiilly  being  made  a  thing  of  the  past  hy  the  intrn- 
duction  I  if  improxed  machiner_\-  and  methods,  under  which  deftness  oi 
tnuch  and  intelligent  percei>tion  dU  the  part  nf  the  operative  takes  the 
place  of  iiuportance  formerh-  held  by  the  more  rugged  t|ualities  peculiar 
to  men.  There  is,  therefore.  e\ery  indication  that  similar  changes  will 
o])en  yet  wider  fields  fur  the  introduction  of  female  lalior.  Tliese  cond.i- 
tions  afford  amijle  opportunity  for  the  sjieculations  of  a  certain  class  of 
social  economists  and  moralists  who  are  s;itisfieil  that  already  the  founda- 
tions of  societx-  ha\e  been  undermined  by  neglect  of  the  marriage  relation 
through  the  reduced  al)ility  of  the  more  poorly  ])aid  male  wage-earner  to 
provide  for  a  home,  and  through  the  more  inde]jendent  status  of  the 
female  wage-earner  who,  deriving  her  livelihood  through  her  own  el¥ort, 
would  rather  bear  the  ills  she  has  than  fly  to  those  she  fears  may  conie 
in  company  with  one  of  her  own  station  who  cannot  much  exceed  her  in 
wag"e-earning  capacity. 

At  the  foundation  of  all  the  great  industries  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  lies  the  mineral  wea.lth  of  the  state,  in  value  exceeding  that 
of  any  other.  The  total  value  for  the  last  year  reported  in  the  federal 
census  for  the  year  1900  was  $150,876,649.  against  a  combined  value  of 
S'45-744.909  for  the  three  states  next  in  order  of  production — Michigan. 
Colorado  and  Montana.  These  estimates  take  no  account  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  only  ,.f  the  raw  material  as  derived  fn.m  the  laborat.iries 
of  nature  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  handicraft  of  man.      Xone 
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of  the  precious  metals  are  mined,  and  tlie  yieldings  are  restricted  to  imn 
and  coal  and  their  products,  with  stone. 

Tlie  coal  measures  are  of  remarkable  character  and  extent.  The 
area  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  embraces  nearly  thirteen  tliousand 
sciuare  miles,  and  extends  thr(3ngh  twenty-four  counties.  Of  first  im- 
portance is  the  anthracite  district,  occupying  an  area  of  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  The  strata 
between  Pottstown  and  Wytmiing.  which  belong  to  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  coal  measures,  are  probably  alxnit  three  thousand  feet  thick,  but 
the  numerous  folds  and  contortions  make  it  impossible  to  arrixe  at  an 
exact  estimate.  There  are  from  ten  to  twehe  seams  more  than  three 
feet  in  thickness,  and  the  principal  one.  known  as  the  Mammoth,  or 
Baltimore  vein,  is  nearly  thirty  feet  thick  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  in  places 
even  exceeds  sixty  feet.  The  anthracite  fields  of  the  entire  United 
States,  in  the  year  covered  by  the  last  federal  cen.sus,  jiroduced  5 J.  131, - 
2] 2  tons,  of  which  were  credited  to  Pennsyh-ania  51,217.318  tons,  within 
about  five  million  tons  of  the  product  of  the  entire  country.  Of  this 
quantity.  Luzerne  county,  of  which  Wilkesbarre  is  the  shire  town  and 
commercial  center,  produced  19. 143. 101  tons.  Bituminous  coal  is  found 
nearly  exerywhere  west  of  the  mountains,  and  large  quantities  are  used 
at  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  in  iron  smelting.  This  coal  product  in  1899 
amounted  to  79.318.362  tons  ( \\'estmoreland  county  leading  with 
10.325.245  tons),  out  of  the  output  of  191,256.216  tons  in  the  entire 
United  States. 

While  the.se  pages  were  preparing  for  the  press,  advance  sheets  of 
the  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surxey  haxe  been  given  out. 
C(Mitaining  a  statistical  chapter  on  coal  production  by  Edward  W.  Parker. 
It  is  stated  by  this  writer  that  the  earliest  record  of  coal  production  in 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  1814.  when  the  total  output 
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amounted  to  twenty-twn  short  tniis.  Shipments  from  tliat  region  began 
in  1820.  and  since  that  date  tlie  records  have  l)een  carefully  kept,  and 
show  tliat  from  1814  to  the  present  time  the  production  has  amounted 
to  1,554.200,000  sliort  tons.  Bituminous  coal  was  mined  in  Pennsyl- 
vania prior  to  1840,  but  statistics  only  begin  widi  that  year.  The  total 
output  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  state  is  estimated  at  1.25  i  .000.000  short 
tons,  which,  with  the  anthracite  product,  makes  the  total  i)roduction 
2,805,000,000  short  tons,  the  entire  production  of  the  United  States 
being  the  incomprehensible  (|uantity  of  4.860.000.000  short  tons. 

For  state  supervisory  jjuqjoses  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  are 
divided  into  se\-en  anthracite  and  eight  Ijituminous  coal  districts.  In 
1899  in  these  two  fields  were  working  ciilleries  to  the  nunil>er  of  606 
and  591  respectively,  euiploying  a  total  of  252.844  men.  Regarding  the 
occujiation  nf  the  coal  miner  as  e.xtra-liazanlous.  which  it  undoubtedl}- 
is.  so  well  are  the  mines  safegartled  that  casualties  would  seem  to  be 
reduced  to  the  mininuuu.  l"or  the  latest  statistical  year  there  were  115 
accidents  attended  with  loss  of  life.  and.  419  without  fatalities,  the  ratio 
of  fatal  accidents  to'the  n.umber  of  workmen  being  one  to  each  544.  and 
of  non  fatal  accidents  one  to  every  202.  More  th.an  one  hundred  of  the 
fatal  accidents  were  caused  by  the  falling  of  coal,  rock  and  slate.  I'or 
many  years  amicable  relations  between  o[)erators  and  emjiloyees  have 
suffered  little  disturbances.  The  last  serious  outbreak  w.as  that  of  the 
criminal  ccinibination  known  as  the  ■"^^lolly  .M.aguires."'  which  was  effectu- 
ally broken  up  in  iSjO.  ;ind  was  marked  by  the  legal  execution  of  twenty 
men  conxicteil  of  tlic  crnne  of  nnn-der. 

iVnnsyl\;uiia  continues  to  be.  as  it  was  at  the  beginiiing.  the  leader 
in  the  ])roduclion  of  iietroleum  and  its  kindred  products.  'I'he  rise  and 
develoi)ment  (and.  in  some  regions,  the  fall)  of  this  in<lustr\  would 
lorm  a  uni(|ue  histo|-y  df  jts  own.     Tn    18^1    crude  ])etroleum  was  t.aken 
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from  ail  oil  well  mi  wliat  came  to  he  known  as  Oil  Creek,  on  the  Alle- 
gheii}-  ri\er.  ahont  one  luindreil  and  fifty  miles  alx>\-e  Pittshury.  Shortly 
afterward  oil  was  found  near  Titusxille.  Tenns\]\ania,  and  a  sample 
was  sent  to  Professor  B.  Silliman.  Jr.,  of  \'ale  College,  who  made  a  report 
upon  it  which  exerted  an  immediate  iiiHuence  and  hecame  a  classic  in 
the  literature  of  petroleum.  The  favorahle  view  taken  hy  Professor 
Silliman  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  prospecting  compan_\-  at  Xew 
Haven,  Connecticut,  which  employed  K.  L.  Drake  to  drill  a  well  in  the 
Oil  Creek  valley,  a  short  ilislance  heliwv  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
TitusN'ille.  After  many  dela\s  and  accidents  he  succeeded  in  dri\'ing 
an  iron  ])ipe  a  distance  of  thirty-si.x  feet  down  to  the  rock.  Some  days 
later  the  drill  fell  into  a  crexice.  where  it  was  left  until  the  next  da_\', 
when  the  drill  hole  was  found  nearly  full  of  jjetroleum.  lliis  incident 
was  prolihc  in  results,  for  it  at  once  led  to  the  immediate  drilling  of  other 
wells  and  to  the  universal  adoption  of  Drake's  artesian  lioring  de\ice. 
In  a  short  time  there  was  a  ru.sh  of  feverish  fortune  hunters,  lirst  to  the 
valley  of  Oil  Creek  and  its  trihutaries,  and  later  o\er  the  higher  land  be- 
tween Oil  Creek  anil  the  Allegheny  ri\er  below  Tidioute.  As  the  oil 
seekers  dis])ersed  o\-er  a  wider  territory,  wells  of  great  richness  were 
diri\en  in  iUitler  and  Clarion  counties.  Com])arisoii  of  the  situations  of 
the  most  productive  wells  led  to  the  di.scovery  that  the  oil  yielding- 
areas  extended  across  the  country  in  narrow  belts,  regardless  of  the  sur- 
face contiguration,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  a  northeast  and  south- 
west directiiin.  Following  tlie  approaching  exhaustion  of  the  oil  helds 
before  named,  lines  were  run  by  compass  on  the  supjjosed  axis  of  the  nil 
belt,  m.any  miles  across  the  hills,  until  the  seekers  came  to  the  village 
of  Ib-adf.n-d,  in  AfcKean  county,  where  well-^  had  previously  been  drilled 
with   little  success.      Deeper  drillings  were  now   made,   resulting  in   the 
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tapping  of  oil.  and  since  1875  tlie  region  has  been  the  must  uniformly 
productive  and   extensixe  oil    territory    \et   discovered. 

During  the  early  oil-seeking  period,  hosts  of  adventurers  suffered 
bitter  disappointment,  and  \arious  pretentious  "cities"  sprang  into  a 
brilliant  but  ephemeral  existence.  Something  of  this  may  be  discerned 
in  the  fact  that  so  man}-  were  the  new  oil  towns  during  the  succeeding 
twenty-five  years,  and  so  great  was  the  quantity  of  lumber  needed  for 
oil  derricks  that  thousands  uixin  thousands  of  acres,  standing  one  to  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  were  denuded  of  their  timber.  The 
fever  was  not  long  continued.  The  speculative  phase  was  followed 
by  that  of  profitable  development  of  mining  lands,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  abandonment  on  the  other.  The  sagacious  ones  and  the  plodders  se- 
cured control  of  tracts  which,  jjerhaps  disappointing  at  the  outset,  Ijecame 
profitable,  and  the  impatient  passed  on  to  new  fields.  At  times,  luitli 
classes  were  equally  disappointed  and  went  away,  leaving  behind  them 
mute  monuments  to  their  blasted  hopes.  As  a  case  in  |X)int,  Pithole 
City  was  in  1865  ^'^^  abode  of  such  a  poi)ulation  that  its  postoffice  Inisi- 
ness  was  next  after  that  of  I^hiladelphia.  while  in  1881  corn  and  grass 
were  growing  where  had  been  some  of  the  most  noted  oil  wells,  and 
not  an  inhabitant  remained  to  occupy  a  single  one  of  the  few  tumbling- 
down  houses  which  yet  marked  the  spot.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  all  of  the  old  famous  oil  regions  of  which  so  much  was  once  heard, 
have  become  altogether  unprofitable.  There  are  vet  producti\e  wells 
within  sight  of  where  Drake's  success  set  the  pace  for  an  unexampled 
enthusiasm  and  rage  for  speculation,  but  there  is  no  longer  that  which 
holds  out  hope  of  adequate  return  save  through  unremitting  industry 
and  sound  business  methods.  That  the  petroleum  industry  is  >et  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  1900  the  refined 
products  i.f   Pennsylvania  amounted   in   value  to  ?34.Q77.7oC).  that   the 
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invested  capital  was  v$j6, 580.504,  and  that  there  were  thirty-eight  estalj- 
lishments  enipluxing  3.299  men,  and  ihsbursing  more  tlian  $1,500,000 
in  wages. 

Pennsylvania  stantls  first  among  tlie  states  in  the  priKkiction' of 
stone,  witli  its  ■jyG  quarries  of  all  kinds,  and  an  annual  output  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $7,000,000.  The  \ariety  of  stone  is  so  great  as  to 
cover  almost  e\er_\-  necessit}-  for  building  or  ornamental  work,  including 
granite,  slate,  liinest(ine.  sandstone,  bluestone.  soapstone  and  many 
(jthers.  Of  these,  some  are  beautifully  \ariegated.  and  make  up  the  ex- 
teriors of  many  of  the  most  dignilied  and  handsome  public  and  residential 
structures  in  the  United  States. 

With  such  a  magnificent  array  of  natural  ])roducts  and  manufactur-. 
ing  industries,  trebled  in  value  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  last 
century,  it  would  appear  at  hrst  glance  that  transportation  facilities  had 
not  kept  pace  with  requirements,  for.  in  the  ten  \ears  preceding  the 
year  1900.  the  increase  in  railroad  mileage  was  less  than  one  thousand. 
But  this  increased  mileage  was  in  greater  part  additional  trackage  for  al- 
ready existing  lines,  increasing  their  carr\ing  capacity,  but  not  the  length 
of  njad.  In  the  }ear  in  c]uestion.  there  were  10.400  miles  in  operation 
in  the  state,  recpiiring  the  service  of  an  army  of  193. 161  employees, 
whose  total  year's  compensation  was  $102,959,434.  The  canals  in 
operation  have  a  mileage  of  601.  and  tloat  nearly  one  thousand  boats  with 
an  annua!  carrying  account  of  more  than  two  thousand  tons. 

l'rol)ably  no  agency  has  been  more  effectixe  in  promoting  all  classes 
of  industry  and  business  than  the  trolley  roads,  which  have  developed 
suburban  travel  to  a  degree  which  would  not  have  been  believable 
a  .score  of  vears  ago.  The  low  fares,  convenient  stoppages  and  frequency 
of  movement  have  had  their  effect  in  dispersing  congested  populations 
to   regions   (jutside   the   manufacturing   centres   in    which    their   working 
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lioiirs  are  spent,  and  in  tlie  building  up  of  innumerable  liunielike  liam- 
lets  and  villages,  to  the  enhancement  of  physical  comfort  and  the  pro- 
motion of  good  morals.  To  a  considerable  extent  trolle}-  roads  ha\-e 
encroached  upon  the  business  of  steam  railroads,  and  it  is  exident  that 
the  former  are  soon  to  make  further  inroads  upon  the  latter  by  the  in- 
stallation of  through  passenger  service  between  \videl\-  separated  cities. 
and  a  freight  traffic  system. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
Education,  Literature  and  Art. 

Liformation  concerning  educational  conditions  during  the  early 
colonial  times  is  exceedingly  meager,  but  we  do  know  that  there  was  a 
vast  difference  between  the  school  then  and  its  modern  successor.  In 
the  former,  mora!  and  religious  training  were  important  features,  while 
in  our  da\-  secular  instruction  takes  precedence  before  all  else. 

Education  in  Penns}-l\'ania  began  under  the  Swedes,  whose  ministers 
were  also  school  teachers.  At  the  first,  instruction  was  given  at  the 
homes  of  the  children,  and  it  was  not  until  1682  that  a  school  building, 
was  erected  on  the  Delaware  river.  One  of  the  first  provisions  made 
b}'  ^'\'ilh'am  Penn  was  for  the  promotion  of  education.  The  first  .\ssem- 
bly  enacted  that  the  "Great  Law"  of  the  Province  should  be  printed, 
"and  the^■  shall  be  one  of  the  books  taught  in  the  schools,"  and  the  sec- 
ond Assembly,  which  met  at  Piiiladelphia,  March  10,  1683,  enacted  as 
follows : 

"And  to  the  end  that  the  poor  as  well  as  rich  may  be  instructed  in 
gO()d  and  commendable  learning,  which  is  to  be  preferred  l>efore  wealth. 
I'C  it  enacted,  etc..  That  all  persons  in  this  province  and  territories  thereof 
having  children,  and  all  the  guardians  and  trustees  of  orphans,  shall 
cause  such  to  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  so  that  the\-  may 
l)e  alile  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  to  write  by  the  time  they  attain  to 
twelve  years  of  age:  and  that  then  they  be  taught  some  useful  trade 
or  skill,  that  the  )3oor  may  work  to  live  and  the  rich  if  they  become 
poor  ma)-  not  want,  of  which  e\'ery  County  Court  shall  take  care.  .\nd 
in  case  such  parents,  guardians  or  o\-erseers  shall  be  found  deficient  in 
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thi?  respect.  e\erv  such  parent,  guardian  or  overseer  shall  jjay  tor  each 
such  child  five  pounds,  except  there  should  appear  an  incapacity  in  Ixxly 
or  understanding-  to  hiufler  it.'" 

This  is  remarlcahle  as  lieing  the  most  comprehensive  and  .stringent 
educational  law  ever  enacted  in  America,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  It 
was  abrogated  ten  rears  later  Ijy  \\  illiam  and  Mary,  and  was  re-enacted 
l)v  Ciovernor  Fletcher.  "In-  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
representatives."  Tt  would  appear  that  the  last  of  the  above  enactments 
was  never  repealed,  but  was  permitted  to  become  a  dead  letter,  not  being 
revived  by  any  subsequent  legislative  autb.ority. 

The  first  teacher  of  note  in  Pennsylvania  was  (leorge  Keith,  who 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Friends"  public  school  in  Philadelphia,  .\fter 
a  vear  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Makin.  the  first  in  the  province  to 
act  under  a  certificate,  and  then  b}-  compulsion.  He  had  been  an  usher 
under  Keith,  and  in  1^193.  after  taking  charge  of  the  .school,  he  was 
called  liefore  the  goxernor's  council  and  admonished  that  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  teach  without  a  license,  and  that  he  mu.st  procure  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  ability,  learning  and  diligence  from  the  inhabitants  of  note 
in  Philadelphia,  which  he  promised  to  do.  He  taught  for  several  years, 
and  in  1729  wrote  a  Latin  poem  descriptixe  of  Pennsylvania.  Tn  1  J.vv 
at  an  advanced  age,  he  came  to  his  death  by  falling  from  a  wharf  and 
drowning  in  the  Delaware  ri\er. 

L'ntil  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  education  was  jirinci- 
jirdly  fostered  b\-  the  Frieufls,  who  instituted  numerous  scIkioIs.  carefully 
guarding,  however,  against  what  they  believed  to  be  "that  abuse  of  learn- 
ing which  is  sometimes  visible  in  the  magnification  of  self."  In  their 
yearly  meeting  tliis  iX'o])le  gave  much  earnest  and  salutary  advice  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  school^.  suggesting  that  in  the  compass  of  each 
monthly    meeting   ground    should   be   set   apart    upon    which    to   erect    a 
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suitable  house  and  stable,  with  garden,  pasture  and  orchard,  as  an 
encouragement  to  and  as  provision  for  a  teacher  of  proper  qualifications 
and  good  character.  The  yearly  meeting  also  recommended  that  funds 
should  be  collected  for  these  purix)ses. 

Outside  the  Friends'  communities,  until  nearly  the  Revolutionary 
period,  where  schools  were  maintained  at  all,  it  was  without  method  or 
system,  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  establishing  such  a  one  as  the  itin- 
erant teacher  of  the  day  then  sojourning  with  them  might  suggest.  The 
school  was  maintained  on  the  subscription  plan,  and  the  teacher  was 
"boarded  "round."  and  received  a  large  part  of  his  stipend  in  country 
produce.  Tlie  school  and  school  teacher  of  this  period  also  existed  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  ^^'ar,  even 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  writer,  who  made  his  beginning  in 
education  in  such  a  one  as  hereinafter  described. 

The  school  house  was  a  log  building  with  two  windows.  A  great 
fireplace,  wide  enough  to  take  in  a  cordstick.  occupied  one-half  the  width 
of  the  room.  The  seats  were  rough  planks  supported  by  legs  let  into 
auger  holes  at  either  end.  and  without  backs.  At  the  sides  of  the  room 
were  rough  planks  resting  upon  puncheons,  and  at  these  stood  the  pupil 
over  unruled  copybooks,  laboriously  tracing  with  a  goosequill  the  copy  set 
by  the  schoolmaster.  It  was  before  the  days  of  "readers,"  and  many  a 
scholar  of  the  long-ago  learned  to  read  and  spell  from  the  Bible.  The  youth 
thus  taught  became  admirable  readers,  and  the  pupil  or  rostrum  speaker 
who  was  trained  after  this  fashion  had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood  by  his  hearers,  in  marked  contrast  to  many  highly  educated 
ministers  and  lecturers  of  the  present  day,  whose  profuse  and  ornate 
\ocabulary  tends  to  the  mystification  of  many.  Indeed,  were  there  no 
other  reason  for  clinging  to  the  Bible,  it  were  valuable  before  all  other 
books  for  its  influence  in  the  forming  of  a  clear  and  concise  use  of  the 
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mother  tongue,  wliether  in  utterance  or  in  writing.  Aside  In  mi  the 
l?il)le.  there  was  no  unitnrniity  in  text  bioks  in  the  early  scliools,  each 
scholar  hringiny  such  as  the  family  closet  would  afford,  and.  as  a  conse- 
([uence.  there  were  rarely  two  alike.  Tlnjse  were  the  palmy  days  of  "the 
tliree  R's — readin".  "ritiii'  and  'rithmetic."  He  who  was  pmhcient  in 
\ulgar  fractions,  tare  and  tret,  and  the  douhlc  rule  of  three,  was  ac- 
counted so  much  of  a  mathematician  as  to  he  qualified  for  a  desirable 
jiosition  in  any  shipping  house  or  counting  mom  in  riiiladeliihia  or  Xew 
York.  If  perchance  a  scholar  had  a  grammar  or  a  geography  he  was 
\-iewed  by  his  less  favored  fellows  as  one  whose  opportunities  would 
enable  him  to  make  a  great  mark  in  the  world.  For  a  girl,  she  must 
be  taught  to  read  well.  Init,  as  her  destiny  was  for  household  duties, 
arithmetic  was  deemed  outside  her  necessity,  if  not  beyond  her  capability. 
The  hrst  attempts  to  found  public  schools  proved  ineffecti\e.  The 
■State  Constitution  of  1776  provided  that  "a  school  or  schools  shall  be 
established  in  each  county  1)\"  the  legislature  for  the  c<Mivenient  instruc- 
tion of  youth."  and  required  that  the  teacliers  should  be  paid  by  the 
public;  and  in  the  Constitution  of  1790  pn^vision  was  made  "that  the 
])oor  ma}'  be  taught  gr;Uis."  It  was  not.  howe\er.  until  1802  that  a  law 
was  enacted  under  these  Constitutional  proxisions,  and  then  it  was  found 
so  inadequate  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  another  act  in  1804.  'fbis 
jiroxefl  little  more  acceptalile  than  the  former,  and  a  more  carefully  drawn 
act  was  passed  in  1.S09.  At  whatever  stage  of  the  question,  those  who 
\\ere  laboring  for  the  cause  of  public  instruction  were  strenuously  ;uid 
e\en  bitterlx-  opposed.  There  was  a  large  number  of  semi-pul)lic  schools 
founded  and  conducted  by  \  arious  religious  denominations,  and  the 
friends  of  these  combatted  the  idea  of  sending  their  children  to  schools 
where  all  denominations  were  ecpially  ])ri\iteged.  thus  tending  to  the 
apostatizing  of  their  offspring,  whom  they   would  guard   from  all  con- 
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taminatiuii.  .Vt  tlie  same  time,  utlier  ]iarents.  who  cared  iiotliing  for 
these  considerations,  -^vere  inimical  to  the  public  schools  for  the  reason 
that  the}"  were  a\-o\vedly  created  in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  whence 
they  were  known  as  "pauper  schools.  ' 

The  present  'magnificent  Public  School  system  had  its  first  sub- 
stantial foundation  in  if^33-3-|.  when  was  enacted  a  law  "To  Establish 
a  General  .Sxstcm  nf  I-ldiication  b}-  Common  Schools."  Tt  had  met  with 
long-  and  bitter  oppcisiliim.  and  was  attacked  for  a  multiplicity  of  reasons, 
chief  among  which  was  the  ol\jection.  as  expressed  in  indignation  meet- 
ings held  all  o\er  the  state,  that  "it  was  never  intended  by  our  constitu- 
tion that  the  education  of  those  children  whose  parents  are  able  to  educate 
ihem  slKiidd  be  educated  at  the  public  expense.'"  [Multitudes  of  protests 
against  the  law  were  sent  in.  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  not  more 
than  fi\-e  in  e\'ery  hundred  of  the  signatures  theretci  were  written  in 
English,  and  that  most  of  them  were  well  nigh  illegible.  It  was  in 
advocacy  of  this,  the  lirst  etYective  Pulilic  School  law,  that  Thaddeus 
Ste\-ens,  then  in  the  legislature,  gave  the  first  e\-idence  of  bis  masterly 
strength,  and  to  him  was  ascribed  in  large  degree  the  triumph  of  the 
measure.  In  1849  an  advanced  step  was  taken  in  legislation  recpiiring; 
that  teachers  pass  an  examination,  and  making  the  minimum  of  the 
school  year  four  months  instead  of  three.  In  i!^55  the  first  provision 
was  made  f(^r  teachers'  institutes,  the  first  of  which  was  held  in  Chester 
county.  The  office  of  County  Su])erintendent  of  Common  Schools  was 
created  in  1854.  and  that  of  State  Superintendent  in  1837.  ^'^^  duties  of 
the  latter  position  ha\'ing  pre\iously  devoh-ed  upon  the  Secretarx'  of  State. 
In  subse{|uent  years  the  Public  School  system  was  extended  to  its  present 
broad  dimensions,  with  its  school  libraries,  high  scliools  and  normal 
schools,  and  these  latter  ha\'e  in  some  degree  encroached  upon  the  domain 
which  in  the  not  far  distant  past  was  held  to  be  that  of  the  collegiate 
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institutions.  A  notalile  exaniijle  is  fdund  in  the  Central  High  Scli<«il 
i)f  Pliiladelphia.  created  in  1836.  liy  authority  nf  the  Legislature.  In 
1839  Alexander  Dallas  Bache.  LL.  D..  president-elect  of  Girard  College, 
was  called  to  its  headship,  and  during  his  three  }ears  administration 
three  coiu'ses  of  study  were  arranged.  i.  A  two* years'  elementary 
course,  fitting  for  business;  2.  A  four  years'  course,  including  French 
•  and  Spanish,  geometry,  trigonometry  mechanical  and  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  mental  and  political  science;  3.  A  four  years'  classical 
course.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  an 
astronomical  observatory  was  established  in  connection  with  the  high 
school.  This,  in  point  of  age  the  fourth  astronomical  observatory  in 
America,  was  furnished  with  the  first  German  made  lenses  brought  to 
the  country,  and  Professor  Eiias  Loomis  .said  (  1856). "the  erection  of  this 
observatory  formed  an  epoch  in  the  histon-  of  .American  astronomw" 
Under  the  principalship  of  Professor  John  S.  Hart.  Anglo-Saxon  and 
German  were  added  to  the  list  of  languages,  and  it  is  Ijelieved  that  the 
former  language  was  taught  in  this  high  school  before  it  had  foimd 
a  place  in  any  other  collegiate  course  except  that  of  Harvard.  Phonog- 
raphy ^vas  introduced  when  that  science  was  in  its  infant  stage,  and 
some  of  the  students  of  this  time  became  official  reporters  in  Congress. 
In  1849  t^i^  school  was  placed  upon  a  collegiate  basis,  and  was  authorized 
by  the  Legislature  to  confer  degrees.  In  1854  a  new  building  was 
erected,  which  was  styled  by  some  architects  as  "the  most  perfect  school 
building  of  America."  Cnder  the  principalship  of  George  Inman  Riche. 
A.  M.  (1867-1886),  the  scientific  laboratories  of  the  school  were  noted 
for  their  efticiency.  and  here  Edwin  J.  Houston  and  Elihu  Thomson 
jierfected  lho.se  discoveries  which  made  their  names  world  famous  in 
electrical  science.  The  complete  modernization  of  the  school  began 
with  the  installation  of  Henry  Clark  Johnson.  A.  M.,  LL.  B..  as  principal. 
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New  studies  were  introduced,  and  all  were  arranged  in  six  elective 
courses.  In  1893  Roliert  Ellis  Thompson,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  D.,  liecanie 
principal,  coming  from  the  L'ni\ersity  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had 
long  performed  efficient  service.  During  his  administration  the  new 
buildings  were  erected,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  The  course  of  study  w  as  further  liroadened,  and  the  curriculum 
now  presents  ti\e  elective  cnurses:  i.  Classical — Latin,  Greek,  French 
or  German,  English,  mathematics,  astrononn-,  physics,  chemistry,  history, 
drawing,  biolog}',  logic,  ethics  and  political  economw  2.  Latin-Scien- 
tific— Greek  l>eing  omitted,  and  extended  instruction  being  given  in  the 
modern  languages,  mathematics  and  the  sciences;  both  of  these  courses 
lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  3.  Scientific — Contains  no  Greek, 
omits  Latin  after  the  sophomore  year,  and  gives  fuller  in.struction  to 
French  and  German;  this  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 
:\.  Commerce — Embracing  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  secondary 
schools,  accenting  the  modern  languages,  and  including  special  subjects 
in  economics,  science  and  business  technique.  5.  Pedagogy — Designed 
for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  teaching.  Tn  the  sixty-five  years  since 
its  organization  the  Central  High  School  has  admitted  nearly  twenty 
thousand  students,  and  has  graduated  nearly  six  thousand.  Its  alumni 
are  to  be  found  in  e\ery  walk  of  life,  adorning  exery  profession  and 
other  useful  calling,and  loyal  to  the  public  school  system  which  gave  them 
an  admirable  training  for  life.  The  .\ssociated  .\lumni  of  the  Central 
High  School  is  a'.i  influential  and  well -organized  body  of  more  than  one 
thousand  members. 

The  West  Chester  State  Normal  School  is  worthy  of  mention  as 
being  a  fine  type  of  the  institutions  of  its  class.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
old  West  Chester  .Vcademy  of  181J.  which  had  a  long  and  successful 
career  but  e\entnalh-  failed.     In  1869  the  academy  was  superseded  by  the 
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State  Xonnal  ScIkioI  tor  the  l-'irst  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Ten  acres 
of  land  were  purchased,  whereon  the  first  school  Ixiilding  Avas  erected, 
and  the  first  session  opened  in  1871.  with  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pupils,  under  the  principalship  of  Professor  Ezekiel  H.  Cook.  In  1878 
Dr.  G.  M.  Philips  came  to  the  principalship.  in  which  he  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time. 

The  school  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prominent  normal 
schools  in  the  whole  country.  Its  attendance  in  the  normal  department 
reaches  more  than  eight  hundred  students,  and.  with  the  addition  of  the 
model  school,  is  considerably  more  than  a  thousand. 

The  original  main  building,  erected  in  1870-71,  has  grown  to  three 
or  four  times  its  original  capacity,  and.  in  addition,  a  gymnasium,  reci- 
tation hall,  model  .school  building  and  library  have  been  erected  near  by, 
while  a  principal's  house  and  an  infirmary  for  the  care  of  the  sick  have 
also  been  added.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  they  are  the  finest  State 
Normal  School  buildings  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the  world. 
The  original  ten  acres  ha\e  grown  to  almost  fifty  acres,  the  largest  addi- 
tion being  Wayne  Field,  which  includes  the  grounds  of  the  Chester 
County  Agricultural  Society,  adjoining  the  original  school  grounds  on 
the  west.  This  was  bought  and  improved  at  a  cost  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  making  it  one  of  the  most  complete  school  athletic 
grounds  and  play  fields  to  be  found  anywhere.  An  enclosed  skating  park 
co\'ers  two  acres.  The  whole  property  has  cost  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  is  thoroughly  ecjuipped  for  the  best  school  work. 
The  school's  faculty  has  grown  until  it  numbers  thirty-three  members,  and 
is  widely  known  for  its  scholarship  and  ei^ciency.  The  school  has  had 
more  than  ten  thousand  students  and  about  sixteen  hundred  graduates. 
The  great  majc^rity  of  these  ha\e  been  teachers,  and  most  of  them  are 
still  teaching,  but  others  are  filling  important  positions  as  statesmen,  law- 
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)'ers,  physicians,  clergyiiien.  etc.  Three  (it  the  other  State  Xormal 
Sclioois  of  Pennsyl\aiiia  ha\e  drawn  tlieir  principals  frnni  the  facuUy 
oi  the  \\'est  Chester  State  Normal  School.  Man}-  of  its  graduates  and 
former  students  are  college  professors  and  county  or  borough  superin- 
tendents. 

According  to  the  census  of  lyoo.  the  value  of  public  .school  property 
in  Pennsylvania  was  $50,000,000,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
schools  was  §22,813,395.  The  total  numter  of  schools  was  29,046. 
with  an  a\-erage  of  847,445  pupils  in  attendance. 

THE    HIGHER    INSTITUTIONS    OF    LE.\RNING. 

l""rom  an  earl}-  day,  Pennsylvania  has  fostered  an  abundance  of 
academical  institutions,  but  these  are  so  numerous  and  so  distinctively 
local  that  the}'  must  be  passed  o\-er  in  this  narrati\'e.  It  is  to  be  said, 
however,  that  they  have  deeply  colored  the  intellectual  life  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  have  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  made  possible  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  These  latter,  from  small  beginnings,  have 
C(ime  to  a  place  of  cxmimanding  importance,  and  those  of  first  rank  have 
made  notable  ad\ancement  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  More  than 
thirty  in  numl)er,  these  colleges  liaxe.  with  few  excejjtions,  made  a  most 
encouraging  growth  in  faculty  numl>ers  and  character,  in  the  scope  (jf 
instruction,  in  laborator}-  and  librar}-  methods,  and  in  the  \alue  of 
ajiparatus  and  other  facilities  for  instruction.  .\s  e\idences,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  within  the  period  under  consideration,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  has  become  a  ri\al  of  Yale  and  Harvard  in  that  it  has 
come  to  be  one  of  the  largest  educational  institutions  in  the  land,  its 
attendance,  courses  of  study,  endowment  and  faculty  placing  it  among 
the  half  dozen  most  important  universities  of  the  United  States.  .\n 
almrist   corres|)onding   adx'ancement    is   witnesseil    in    \'arious   colleges — 
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\\'asliiiigton  and  Jefferson.  Lafaxette.  the  State  College.  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity, the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others.  For  diese 
results  something  is  clue  to  the  protection  afforded  by  die  legislature, 
which  in  recent  years  has  discouraged  the  founding  of  institutions  upnu 
insubstantiality.  thus  giving  an  added  dignity  to  such  as  are  worthy 
of  support.  Conducive  to  these  ends  was  the  Act  of  1895.  for  the 
incorporation  of  institutions  of  learning,  with  power  to  confer  degrees 
in  art.  science,  philosophy,  literature,  medicine,  law  and  theology.  For 
the  su|jer\-ision  and  regulation  of  sucli  institutions  the  act  created  a 
board  styled  the  College  and  L'niversity  Council  consisting  of  twelve 
members,  viz :  The  Governor,  the  Attorney  Cieneral.  the  SuiJerintendent 
of  Public  Instruction — these  ex  officio:  three  persons  selected  from  among 
the  presiding  officers  of  undenominational  colleges  or  universities  in 
the  commonwealth,  and  three  persons  holding  official  relationship  to 
the  common  schools  of  the  state.  To  this  board  is  committed  the  duty 
of  considering  the  applications  for  the  founding  of  new  colleges,  and 
without  its  approval  none  such  can  be  established.  This  legislation  grew 
out  of  abuses  which  need  not  be  here  particularized. 

No  history  of  the  higher  education  in  the  state  can  be  written  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  famous  "I-og  College"  of  the  Rev.  William 
Tennent.  Imilt  by  his  own  hands,  in  the  l-"orks  of  the  Xeshaminy.  in 
Bucks  county,  in  \jjO.  'i'liis  was  a  log  building  about  twenty  feet" 
long,  and  scarcely  as  wide,  and  was  intended  to  be  "a  sclux)l  of  liberal 
learning  and  divinity."  Mr.  Tennent"s  great  jjurpo.se  was  to  prepare 
young,  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  he  ac- 
complished an  excellent  work,  sending  out  many  who  l>ecame  dis- 
tinguished in  the  pulpit  and  school  room,  n.it  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
in  other  states.  The  primitive  school  was  visited  by  Rev,  George  White- 
held,  in  1739.  when  the  great  preacher  adilres.^ed  "about  three  thousand 
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people  gatliered  togetlier  in  tlie  meeting-house  yard;  the  place  wherein 
the  young  men  study  is,  in  contempt,  called  a  college."  as  he  remarks 
in  his  diary. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  its  primary  origin  in  a  char- 
itable school  for  which,  as  also  for  the  religious  meetings  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield.  citizens  of  Philadelphia  erected  a  building  in  1740. 
In  1749  this  property  came  into  the  possession  of  an  association  which 
grew  out  of  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  entitled  "Pt'o- 
])osals  Relative  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania."  The 
acadeni}-  and  charitable  school  which  resulted  proved  so  successful  that 
two  }ears  later  it  was  chartered  b\-  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn.  then 
the  proprietaries,  as  the  .\cademy  and  Charitable  School  in  the  Province 
iif  Pennsylvania.  Under  Rew  William  Smith  the  institution  grew  to 
collegiate  dimensions,  and  (June  \G.  1755)  the  proprietaries  changed 
its  title  to  the  College.  Academy  and  Charitable  School  of  Philadelphia. 
The  College  and  Academy  were  closely  related,  the  same  teachers  serving 
in  each.  There  were  three  college  classes — freshmen,  junior  and  senior 
— and  the  course  was  one  of  three  )ears.  ]\Iay  17.  1757,  at  the  first 
commencement,  the  graduates  were  Paul  Jackson,  Jacob  Duche.  Francis 
Hopkinson.  Samuel  Magaw.  Hugh  Williamson.  James  Latta  and  James 
Morgan,  who  received  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  eminence  afterward 
attained  by  these  young  men  adtled  materially  to  the  future  influence 
and  fame  of  the  incii)ient  college.  In  1762  students  had  come  from 
i.'ther  colonies,  and  it  was  necessary  to  erect  another  building.  In  1763 
the  students  numbered  nearl}-  fcuu"  hundred. 

The  first  pro\ost.  Dr.  ^^'illiam  Smith,  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
abilities  and  uncon(|uerable  enthusiasm.  Imjjrisoned  by  the  legislature 
iin  account  of  his  acti\it_\-  in  political  affairs,  he  received  his  classes  in 
the  jail.      Ha\ing  been   released  after  an  appeal  to  the  crown,   he  was 
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received  in  England  witli  distingnished  honur,  and  received  his  divinity 
degree  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  Eater,  lie  visited  England  to 
procure  an  endowment  iox  the  college,  and  his  mission  was  gratifyingly 
successful.  Later,  a  declaration  nf  liberal  and  unsectarian  principles 
on  the  part  (if  the  college  authorities  was  resented  by  the  legislature, 
which  alirogated  the  rights  and  pmperties  of  the  institution,  conferring 
Ihem  u])on  a  new  body,  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  old  college  maintained  its  organization  and  omtinued  its  schools, 
but  lost  its  property,  while  the  new  university  urganizetl  its  faculties 
in  arts  and  medicine.  The  two  institutions  each  struggled  on.  and 
both  with  indifferent  success.  In  iryi  the  rivalry  was  ended  by  the 
union  of  the  two  schools,  each  contributing  one-lialf  the  members  of  a 
new  board  which  was  incorjxirated  under  the  title  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  faculties  were  taken,  as  nearly 
as  could  be.  equally  from  their  predecessors,  but  Dr.  Smith  was  set  aside 
on  a  pension,  and  Dr.  John  lowing  was  electeil  i)ro\dst.  In  1800  the 
University  bought  spacious  buildings  and  grounds  at  a  cost  of  alvout 
$40,000.  In  1810  the  college  course  was  extended  to  four  yen's,  ami 
the  sophomore  class  was  created;  in  187 J  a  Scientific  School  was  opened 
(embracing  courses  in  architecture,  science  and  technology,  mechanical, 
electrical  and  civd  engineering,  cheiuistry.  chemical  engineering  and 
teachers"  courses),  endowed  by  joh.n  It.  Towne ;  in  1881  the  Wharton 
Scliool  of  Einance  and  Economy  was  founded  by  Joseph  Wharton,  and 
in  1884  Dr.  Horace  Jayne  created  the  Department  of  Biology.  These 
schools  necessitated  the  .grouping  of  all  together  as  a  college,  governed 
by  an  academic  council,  and  under  a  single  dean.  In  iSgj  Cieneral  Isaac 
J.  Wistar  erected,  a  splendid  building  for  the  Wistar  and  Horner 
museums,  of  which  his  ancestor.  Professor  Caspar  \\'istar.  was  the 
fonnder.      Another  important    feature  of  the  unixersity   is  the  Museum 
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of  Archaeology  and  Paleontulogy.  with  its  collections  of  priceless  value, 
emliracing'  the  entire  held  ui  Assyrian.  Eo\ptian  and  American  antiq- 
uities. In  1895-96  an  expeditidn  from  this  department  discovered  the 
ancient  city  tif  Xij^pur.  which  is  Ijelieveil  to  antedate  Bahylon  hy 
thousands  of  years.  The  excellent  university  lihrary  of  200,000  x'olumes, 
with  as  many  more  unlxiund  volumes  and  ])amphlets,  had  its  heginning 
in  gifts  hy  King  Louis  XVI  of  France,  liy  the  first  provost  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  l)v  friends  Ijoth  home  and  ahr<iad.  The  Law  and  ^ledical 
departments  are  written  of  upon  other  ])ages  of  this  work. 

The  real  jjroperty  of  the  L'nixersity  of  Pennsylvania  amounts  iii 
\-alue  to  upwards  (jf  three  and  .a  half  million  dollars,  and  the  productive 
funds  nearly  ap])roach  the  same  sum.  The  latest  accessihle  statistics 
ga\e  the  numher  of  instructors  at  j68.  and  of  students  at  2.475. 

The  Western  L'ni\ersity  of  rennsylvania,  at  Pittshurg,  is  notahle 
as  lining  with  one  exception  (the  l'ni\'ersity  of  Xasliville,  Tennessee), 
the  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  west  of  the  Ap- 
]/alachian  mountain  ranges.  It  was  incorporated  h'ehruary  28.  1787. 
through  the  effort  of  Hon.  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge.  The  first  huild- 
ing  site  was  a  gift  froiu  the  Penn  family  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  same 
year  the  legislature  maile  a  donation  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land  for 
endowment  purposes.  The  first  Princi])al  of  the  .Vcadeni}-  was  (leorge 
Welch,  .\mong  Ills  succes.sors  was  the  Pev.  Joseph  Stockton  (1810- 
1819).  and  who  is  hest  known  as  the  author  of  the  "W'estern  Calcu- 
lator" and  the  "Western  Spelling  Book,"  two  of  the  earliest  school 
ho(jks  printed  west  of  the  mountains,  and  which  in  their  day  \ied  in 
popularity  with  the  "Xew  England  Primer."  In  1819  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  im'orporating  the  \\'estern  Lhiiversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  authorizing  its  trustees  to  take  in  charge  the  property  of  the  Pitts- 
hurg .Academy  and  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  universitv.     The  act 
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also  granted  forty  acres  of  land.  l)ut  this  gift  was  lield  as  invalid  by  tlie 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Legislature  made  good  its  l)ene\nlent  intentinns 
by  an  appropriation  of  $2,400  annually  for  five  years.  The  first  Faculty 
under  the  Uni\ersit\-  organization  was:  Rev.  Robert  Bruce.  Principal, 
Professor  of  Natural  Pbilosopb}-.  Chemistry.  Alathematics.  etc.:  Re\ . 
John  Black.  Professor  Ancient  Languages  and  Classical  Literature; 
Rev.  Elisha  P.  Swift,  Professor  of  Moral  Science  and  General  Evidences 
of  Christianity;  Joseph  McElroy,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Let- 
tres;  Rev.  Charles  B.  Maguire,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Universal  Grammar.  .\t  the  first  commencement,  in  1823,  were  gradu- 
ated Thomas  Guthrie.  Alexander  Logan  and  Sanuiel  Ferguson,  all  nf 
whom  became  eminent  clergymen. 

In  1830  was  built  a  new  college  edifice  upon  the  site  of  the  nkl 
academy  at  the  corner  of  Third  street  and  Cherry  alley.  This  was  tlien 
the  largest  and  finest  edifice  in  the  city,  and  was  occupied  until  its  de- 
struction during  the  great  fire  of  1845.  which  almost  obliterated  the 
Pittsburg  of  that  day.  Rev.  Robert  Bruce.  D.  D..  was  Principal  fnim 
1819  to  1835,  and  from  1836  to  1843.  the  Rev.  Colbert  Morgan  serving 
during  bis  one  year  intermission.  In  1843  Rev.  Pieman  Dyer.  D.  D.. 
came  to  the  headship  of  the  institution.  In  1846  another  liuilding  was 
erected  on  Duquesne  Way.  This  was  burned  down  in  1849.  and  in- 
struction was  suspended  until  1855.  when  a  new  liuilding  at  the  curner 
of  Ross  and  Diamon  streets  was  occupied.  In  \%~,C)  Re\".  John  F.  i\lc- 
Paren.  1).  I).,  became  Principal,  and  be  held  the  position  until  1858. 
when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  b\-  George  \\'oods,  LL.  D..  who 
was  the  first  to  figure  as  President,  a  designation  which  was  changed 
t(j  that  of  Chancellor  by  an  act  of  Asseml)ly.  It  was  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  \A'oods  (  1858-1880).  that  the  \\'estern  Cniversity 
made   its   most   marked  •de\elcipment.      In    iSoi    an    earnest   appeal    was 
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made  to  the  people  of  Pittsburg-,  and  annmg  the  first  to  respond  was 
W'ilham  Tliaw,  who  contrdnited  $300,000  toward  the  endowment  of 
a  chair  of  natural  science,  this  fieing  the  beginning  (jf  a  lijng  series  of 
his  lienefactions.  without  whicli  the  institution  could  not  have  arrived 
at  its  present  (hignit)-  and  importance.  In  1865  the  property  and  ecjuipment 
of  Aileghen}-  Observatory  were  transferred  to  the  unixersity.  Subse- 
quently. Samuel  P.  Langle_\-  was  made  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  his 
labors,  made  effective  through  the  warm  sym]jathy  and  generous  aid  of 
]\Ir.  Thaw,  led  to  a  series  of  brilliant  astronomical  discoveries  which 
shed  lustre  upon  the  institution  and  its  accomplished  head.  In  1891 
Professor  Langle_\-  resignetl  to  become  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  Washington  City. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Dr.  A\'oods  in  1880.  Rev.  Henry  M; 
MacCracken  was  called  to  the  Chancellorsbi]).  During  his  administration 
the  uni\'ersity  ])roperty  was  sold,  and  rented  buildings  were  occupied 
until  the  erection  of  the  new  edifices  on  Oli.servatory  Hill.  This  last 
work  was  accomplished  under  the  Chancellorship  of  Dr.  )iIilton  B.  Goff. 
who  did  not.  however,  live  to  witness  the  occupation  of  the  new  halls 
of  learning.  In  1891  Rev.  W.  J.  Holland.  D.  D.,  became  Chancellor, 
and  his  ser\-ice  continued  until  1900.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  to 
office  the  institution  comprised  only  the  Collegiate  Department  and  the 
01)ser\-ator\-,  and  onh-  se\-entv-fi\'e  students  attended.  The  Collegiate 
and  Engineering  l)ci)artments  were  separated,  and  additional  instructors 
were  appointed  to  the  la.st  named.  In  1892  the  A\'estern  Pennsylvania 
Medical  College  became  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University, 
and  in  1895  the  Law  Department  was  founded.  In  the  same  }-ear  the 
Western  Penn.syjvania  School  of  ]\Iines  and  ?\Iining  luigineering  was 
establi-shed  as  a  department  of  the  Cni\ersity,  with  the  aid  of  a  grant 
of  $50,000  by  the  Legislature  and  a  like  amount  contrilnited  b\-   indi- 
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viduals.  At  the  same  time  the  university  was  opened  tu  the  admission 
of  women.  In  1896  the  Pittsbnrg  College  of  Pharmacy  was  united  w  ith 
the  institution,  and  a  department  of  Dental  Surgery  was  established.  In 
1900  was  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Observatory,  which  was  com- 
pleted the  following  _\ear.  I'his  has  become  second  in  its  appointments 
to  no  other  in  the  country,  and  has  been  aptly  styled  b}'  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  astronomers  as  "the  cradle  of  the  new  astronomx'.  " 
Here  was  invented  the  bolometer,  an  exquisitely  sensiti\-e  instrument 
for  determining  the  temperature  of  the  sun.  moon  and  stars;  here  some 
of  the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the  age  carried  on  their  induslridus 
investigations — Professor  Langley.  in  his  researches  with  reference  to 
the  photosphere  of  the  sun,  and  Professor  Keeler  in  his  denK.mstration 
that  the  rings  of  Saturn  are  composed  of  a  swarm  of  meteorites  revt)l\'ing 
about  the  planet;  here  was  inaugurated  the  standard  time  system  for 
railway  use.  and.  in  a  kindred  school  in  the  same  institution.  Professor 
f ieorge  F.  Barker,  with  crude  equipments,  generated  in  the  laboratory 
the  first  incandescent  electric  light  in  Pennsylvania.  The  body  of  litera- 
ture which  represents  the  labors  of  the  Professors  and  Alumni  of  the 
University  is  considerable,  and  graduates  of  the  institution  are  to  be 
found  occupying  high  places  in  scientific,  professional  and  industrial 
circles  throughout  the  countrw 

The  property  of  the  University — real  estate,  equipments  and  en- 
ilowments — amounts  in  value  to  about  one  million  dollars.  The  annual 
attendance  of  students  in  the  various  schools  is  about  one  thousand. 

Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  was  the  outcome  of  a  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  of  that  place,  at  a  meeting  on  December  2j.  1824, 
liut  eight  years  were  to  elapse  before  their  plans  were  carried  to  con- 
summation. Difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  suitable  head  for 
the  proposed  institution.      He  was  at  last   found  in  the  person  of   Rev. 
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George  Jiuikin,  a  man  of  extraordinar}'  powers,  not  onh-  of  mind,  but 
of  heart  and  soul,  one  who  liad  long  been  interested  in  educational  work, 
especiall}'  devoted  to  aiding  poor  boys  to  educational  means,  and  who 
was  at  this  time  conducting  a  manual  labor  school  at  Germantown. 
Chosen  to  the  presidency  of  what  was  to  be  known  as  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, and  of  which  he  is  justly  regarded  as  the  founder,  he  gave  himself 
unstintingly  to  the  arduous  task  of  reconciling  many  different  views 
as  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  proposed  school,  of  establishing  its 
educational  policy,  and  of  securing  the  necessary  means  at  a  time  when 
money  was  scarce  and  public  benefactors  were  pitifully  few.  Chartered 
on  IMarch  9,  1826,  the  first  college  class  was  not  assembled  until  May 
9  1S32,  in  temiwrary  rooms.  There  were  forty-three  students  present 
at  the  opening,  and  this  number  was  increased  to  sixt\--seven  during 
the  year.  The  first  annual  report  set  forth  that  the  College  "is  a  moral 
and  religious,  a  literary  and  scientific,  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
institution."  No  religious  sect  was  to  be  favored,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  institution  were  to  be  accorded  to  all,  ''without  distinction  of 
religious  ])arty,"  and  these  conditions  govern  to  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Junkin  battled  with  the  difficulties  which  were  inevitable,  with 
unsurpassable  devotion,  courage  and  sagacity.  In  1841  he  resigned  to 
become  President  of  Miami  University,  from  which  he  returned  three 
years  later,  and.  after  again  serxing  as  President  for  seven  }-ears.  was 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Washington  (now  \\'ashington  and  Lee)  Col- 
lege, Virginia.  It  having  become  obvious  that  local  support  was  insuf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  the  College,  in  1850  it  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  Ci^.'il  war  period  brought  the 
school  to  desperate  straits,  and  tliere  was  such  a  depletion  of  students 
and  means  that  tb.e  trustees  seriously  considered  the  advisability  of 
closing  the  school.      This   untoward  climax   was  only   a\'oided   by   the 
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genemsitv  of  the  Professors,  who  vohiiiteered  to  serve  without  regular 
salary.  The  men  wlio  thus  maintained  the  College  during  its  darkest 
davs  were  among  its  most  distinguished  ornaments — Professors  James 
H.  Cot'hn,  Francis  A.  Alarch.  James  R.  Eckard  and  Lyman  Coleman. 
Rev.  ^^'illiam  C.  Cattell.  then  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church 
at  FTarrishurg.  became  president,  and  during  his  lung  term  of  twenty 
Years,  which  ended  with  his  resignation,  he  performed  services  ni  nmn- 
umental  usefulness.  In  rapid  succession,  building  after  building  amse. 
the  extraordinary  beaut}-  of  the  site  was  developed,  and  an  able  facultx' 
was  organized.  .Vmong  the  generous  friends  whom  he  called  tci  his 
aid  was  Ario  Pardee,  of  Hazleton,  who  realized  the  dreams  of  the 
College  founders  in  a  splenditliy  equipped  Scientific  Department.  L'nder 
the  administration  of  President  Cattell  the  original  building  was  en- 
l.nrged  by  the  addition  of  two  wings,  with  Pardee  Hall,  the  Jenks  Lab- 
iirator\-.  the  Obser\-atory.  the  (l_\'ninasium  and  six  dnrmitury  l)uildings: 
the  Blair.  Chamberlain.  Hulleuback.  .Kdamson  and  Markle  Professor- 
ships were  endowed;  and  such  men  as  Drs.  Traill  Green.  I'rancis  .\. 
March.  Thomas  C.  Porter.  James  H.  ColTm.  Lyman  Coleman.  Charles 
Elliott.  A.  A.  Bloombergh.  R.  B.  Youngman.  J.  W.  ^bmre.  J.  J. 
Hardy.  V\'.  B.  Owen.  E.dward  Hart  and  J.  M.  Silliman.  were  either 
retained  in  its  service  or  bnnight  into  its  service.  President  Cattell 
found  Lafa_\-ette  College  a  small  and  \\e:\k  institution,  and  lie  built  it 
iq)  to  its  present  high  estate  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  progressive 
colleges  in  tlie  country. 

In  i8S_^  was  called  to  the  presidencv  Rew  James  IL  Mason  Knox, 
who  was  succeeded  in  1891  by  the  present  incumbent.  Ethelbert  D. 
Wartield.  LL.  IX.  then  President  of  Aliami  L'niversity.  Tn  the  ])eriod 
whirli  has  followed  his  installation,  the  College  has  made  substantial 
growth    in    all    de])arlnicnts.      The    material     additions     lia\e    been    two 
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beautiful  dormitcjries — Fayerweather  Hall  and  Knox  Hall;  the  Van- 
\\'icl<:le  Memorial  Library,  and  the  Gayle\-  Laboratory  of  Chemistry 
and  Metallurgy.  Three  new  homes  for  Professors  were  also  erected, 
and  the  (in  all)  thirty-three  buildings  were  fitted  with  all  necessary 
modern  conveniences.  The  \-alue  of  grounds  and  buildings  is  estimated 
at  one  and  a  cjuarter  million  dollars.  The  courses  of  study  have  been 
greatl}-  enlarged  and  now  comprise  the  following:  Classical,  Latin  and 
General  Scientific,  Civil,  Electrical  and  ^Mining  Engineering  and 
Chemical.  Special  preparatory  instruction  is  afforded  to  those  who 
expect  to  enter  u])on  a  com-se  of  medical  study.  The  Faculty  numbers 
upwards  of  thirty,  and  the  annual  student  roll  contains  about  four  hun- 
dred names.  It  is  to  be  added  that,  without  encroacliing  at  all  upon 
its  instructional  work,  much  attention  is  given  to  physical  training, 
under  the  charge  of  two  regular  pliysicians,  one  liaving  charge  of  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  other  of  out-door  sports.  The  great  success  of 
Lafayette  teams  in  all  departments  of  athletics  has  doubtless  been  due 
to  the  wise  oversight  exercised  by  these  competent  and  successful 
directors. 

Lehigh  Lhiiversity,  at  South  Bethlehem,  chartered  in  1866,  is  the 
product  of  the  munificent  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  Flon.  Asa  Packer, 
of  Mauch  Cliunk.  a  man  of  large  affairs,  who,  himself  without  a  college 
training,  was  desirous  of  affording  to  the  youth  of  his  region  oppor- 
tunities such  as  had  been  denied  to  him.  .\ccordingly,  in  1865,  he  set 
aside  for  the  estal)iishment  of  the  projxised  institution  fifty-six  acres  of 
land  in  South  Bethlehem,  and  a  sum  of  $500,000 — a  gift,  it  is  believed, 
the  largest  ever  given  for  such  a  purpose  up  to  that  time.  In  addition, 
Charles  Rrodhead,  of  Bethlehem,  made  a  further  gift  of  seven  acres 
adjacent  to  the  Packer  propert}'.  September  i,  1866,  two  classes  of 
students  numbering  forty  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
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Henrv  Cnppee.  I.L.  1)..  a  West  Point  graduate,  and  alteiwards  a  teacher 
lliere  and  at  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  wlni  had  seen  service 
in  the  Mexican  war.  The  lectures  and  recitations  were  Iield  in  Clirist- 
nias  Hall,  an  old  Moravian  church  huilding  on  the  I'niversity  grounds, 
r.ntil  the  erection  of  the  first  L'uiversity  hnilding.  In  1868  an  Astronom- 
ical Obserxatory  was  pro\ided  hy  Roliert  H.  Sayre:  this  was  suitalily 
equipped  and  here  Professor  Doolittle.  afterwards  of  the  L'ni\ersit_\'  of 
Pennsylvania,  made  the  ohser\ations  which  brought  him  widespread 
fame.  In  1876,  Rev.  John  McDowell  Leavitt.  D.  D..  succeeded  Pro- 
fessor Coppee,  resigned.  In  ii^'j^  Jndge  Packer  added  fift\-tw<)  acres 
to  the  I'niversity  tract,  increasing  it  to  (ine  hundred  and  fifteen  acres, 
and  also  erected  a  fine  library  building  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  This 
])ro\ed  to  be  his  last  per.t^onal  undertaking  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution, his  death  occurring  May  10.  1879.  after  a  life  nf  highest  devo- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  learning.  Lehigh  University  owing  its  exist- 
ence entirely  to  his  efforts.  Piy  the  provisions  of  his  will  he  left  a  jjer- 
manent  endowment  of  $1,300,000  for  general  maintenance,  and  adfled 
$400,000  to  his  previoirs  gift  of  Sioo.ooo  for  library  purposes,  thereby 
increasing  that  special  endowment  to  a  half  million  dollars,  and  increas- 
ing the  total  of  his  university  benefactions  ( land  included  )  to  the  gigantic 
sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars. 

In  T879  Dr.  Leavitt  resigned  the  presidency,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  A.  Lamberton.  LL.  D..  a  jirominent  law  \er  of  Harrisburg,  and 
from  1871  to  that  time  a  member  of  the  board  o\  trustees.  During  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Lamberton  of  thirteen  years  the  em-ollment  was  in- 
creased from  ^y  ti>  36().  and  the  course  of  in.strnction  was  broadened 
greatly.  .\lso  under  him  was  erected  a  large  lalxiratorv.  one  of  the  most 
completely  eciuijiped  in  the  I'nited  States,  for  general.  <|ualitati\c.  (|uanti- 
tative.   organic,    indu.strial   and    sanitarv    chemistrv.    for   gas    and    water 
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analysis,  for  ore  assaying,  and  for  general  and  special  metallurgical  and 
mineralogical  work.  In  1887  Mrs.  Mary  Packer  Cummings  erected,  as 
a  memorial  to  her  father.  Judge  Packer,  the  Packer  Memorial  Church, 
\\hich,  with  its  superb  organ  ?nd  beautiful  decorations,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  and  costliest  churches  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Lamberton  died  in  f8o3.  and  Dr.  Coppee,  senior  Professor,  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  L'ni versify  until  the  election  of  Thomas  Mes- 
singer  Drown.  LL.  D.  Dr.  Drown  came  to  the  institution  one  of  the 
most  th.oroughl}-  equipped  instructors  in  the  country.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Philadelpl'.ia  Central  High  School  and  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  studied  at  Yale,  Harvard, 
Freiburg,  Heidelberg  and  Paris.  His  instructional  work  included  labors 
at  Harvard  and  Lafayette,  and  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Chemical  Department  when  he  was 
called  to  Lehigh.  L"nder  him  tlie  Physical  Laboratory  (burned  in  April, 
1900),  was  replaced  and  equipped  with  apparatus  of  the  most  advanced 
type  for  instruction  in  physics  and  electrical  engineering.  In  the  same 
year  was  instituted  a  four  years'  course  in  geology,  especially  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  teachers  and  those  desirous  of  imdertaking  practical  geo- 
logical surveying,  and  Professor  E.  H.  Williams  provided  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  department  a  fully  equipped  geological  laboratory.  The 
work  in  mechanical  engineering  was  strengthened  by  optional  studies 
in  marine  engineering,  and  the  civil  engineering  department  by  a  special 
laboratory  for  tests  of  strength,  of  materials  for  building  and  general 
construction;  in  the  last  named,  tests  are  made,  free  of  charge,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  teaching  corps,  for  nnmicipalities  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
not  possessing  private  testing  laboratories. 

The  University  Park  contains  thirteen  buildings,  l)ut  no  dormitories, 
the  students  being  boarded  and  lodged  at  private  residences  or  in  the  fra- 
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teniity  liouses  at  Hethlelieni  ami  Snutli  llctlilclK'ni.  Since  the  fuunding 
of  the  university,  mure  than  twelve  hundred  students  have  been  grad- 
uated, and  nearly  as  many  more  liave  taken  partial  courses.  Lehigh 
University  has  never  conferred  honorary  degrees. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Ccllege,  in  Centre  county,  founded  in  1855, 
was  the  outcome  of  a  long-cherished  plan  of  men  who  were  solicitous 
that  the  agricultural  supremacy  of  Pennsyhania  should  be  maintained. 
Their  animus  is  not  to  be  properly  appreciated  unless  we  recall  the  fact 
that  at  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  New  York,  there  was  not  a  single  college  ofifering  a  course  of 
instruction  in  science  as  such.  In  the  present  day,  when  so  many  new  in- 
dustries have  grown  up,  it  seems  strange  to  think  that  practically  the 
first  teachings  of  science  should  be  applied  to  agriculture.  It  was  not. 
however,  until  1859  that  the  first  small  building  of  the  Farmers'  High 
School  (as  it  was  first  designated  ) .  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  a  class 
of  one  hundred.  In  the  second  year,  the  first  President,  Dr.  Evan  Pugb, 
took  his  seat.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause,  but  an  intelligent  one, 
for  he  came  fresh  from  attendance  at  the  leading  European  universities 
and  industrial  schools,  and  from  immediate  contact  with  men  of  high 
scientific  attainments  and  purposes  akin  to  his  own.  He  died  all  too 
soon  (in  1863),  but  he  left  a  permanent  impression  upon  the  institution 
whose  future  he  had  comprehensively  planned,  and  he  witnessed,  in  the 
year  before  his  death,  the  first  governmental  recognition  of  scientific  edu- 
cation in  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  and  the  dignifying  of 
his  school  by  its  new  appellation  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Penn- 
syh-ania. 

The  early  \-cars  of  the  college  were  years  of  hard  .struggle  and  dis- 
couragements, but  gradually  the  institution  built  up  a  manual  labor  sys- 
tem  which  naturally  led  up'  to  laboratorv    work,   thus   fulfilling  lhe.de- 
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sire  of  the  founders,  to  which  were  added  courses  in  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  social  economy,  commercial  law.  civil  engineering,  natural 
history,  etc..  and  after  a  time  young  women  were  admitted  upon  the  same 
terms  as  young  men.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  (1903)  the  curricula 
ccimprise  four  general  cnurses — Classical,  (ieueral  Science.  Philosophy 
and  Latin-Scientific:  nine  teclmical  courses — Agriculture,  Biology,  Chem- 
istry, Ci\-il  iMigiiieering,  l^lcctrical  Engineering,  ^lathematics.  Mechan- 
ical Engineering,  Mining  Engineering,  and  Physics:  to  which  are  added 
short  courses  in  .\griculture.  Chemistry,  ]\[ining  and  Elementary  Me- 
chanics. The  College  huildings  are  the  main  huilding,  a  part  of  which 
was  opened  to  students  in  1859:  the  engineering  huilding  (with  a  toiler 
house  and  flynamo  rnom  attached  ) ,  from  which  heat  and  light  are  supplied 
to  all  the  public  buildings,  which,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind 
in  the  Cnited  States,  at  present  overcrowded  with  the  four  departments  of 
ci\il,  electrical,  mechanical  and  mining  engineering:  the  armory,  which 
is  also  used  as  a  gymnasium:  the  botanical  and  horticultural  building. 
A\ith  the  necessar)'  conserx-atory  and  green  houses:  the  chemical  and 
physical  building,  in  which  these  two  departments  are  combined  under 
one  rdof :  the  cdttage  for  young  women,  the  offices  and  laboratories  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  (established  in  1887),  and  thirteen 
residences  for  the  president  and  professors.  In  addition  to  these  are  the 
residences  of  the  sujierintendent  of  grounds  and  buildings,  with  four 
cottages  for  workmen,  and  with  barns,  sheds,  tool  houses,  etc.,  on  each  of 
the  two  farms.  'i"he  equipment  of  all  the  technical  departments  is  of 
the  best  kind  and  sufficient  for  e\-ery  ordinary  purpose  of  instruction, 
while  some  are  among  the  \ery  best  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States. 
The  \alue  of  the  college  property  is  $1,392,000,  a  part  of  which  is  rqire- 
sented  by  the  land  grant  aid  afiforded  by  the  proceeds  of  public  land  sales 
under  congressional  legislation,  and  the  state  has  made  an  average  annual 
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appiopriatioii  of  al)<)ut  S2J.000  for  ])iiildings.  equipment  and  niaiiiteuance. 
Tlie  last  report  gave  the  number  of  instructors  as  43.  and  of  students 
as  392. 

The  Pennsylvania  Military  College  at  Chester,  favorably  known 
throughout  the  United  States,  is  the  direct  successor  of  the  Iwarding 
scliool  opened  at  Wilmington.  Delaware.  ln*John  Bullock,  in  182 1.  He 
conducted  it  with  much  success  until  his  death,  in  1847.  when  it  passed 
into  the  charge  of  Samuel  Alsop.  who  in  1853  transferred  it  to  Theodore 
Hyatt.  In  1856  a  military  department  was  organized  under  the  direction 
of  Lieutenant  Jetiferson  H.  Xones.  an  ex-officer  of  the  I'nited  States 
army.  The  institution  now  took  the  name  of  Delaware  Military 
Academy,  and  the  state  furnish.ed  it  with  two  field-pieces  and  arms  for 
the  cadet  corps,  while  the  Governor  appointed  Principal  Hyatt  to  the 
position  of  colonel  and  aide-de-camp  on  his  stafY.  Increased  facilities 
having  become  necessary,  the  institution  was  removed  to  West  Chester. 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  first  session  there  was  opened  September  4.  1862. 
under  the  corporate  title  of  the  Pennsylvania  ^lilitary  .Vcademy.  In 
1865  removal  was  made  to  Chester,  where  rented  buildings  were  occu- 
pied until  1868.  when  a  suitable  edifice  was  completed.  The  principal 
building  was  burned  down  in  1882.  and  the  school  occupied  the  Ric'ley 
Park  Hotel  until  the  former  could  be  replaced.  Colonel  Theodore  Hyatt 
died  in  1887,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Charles  E.  Hyatt,  the  present 
Principal.  In  1892  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Military  College.  Changes,  improxements  and  additions  have 
marked  the  passing  of  recent  years,  and  the  present  equipment  of  build- 
ings affords  excellent  advantages  for  the  collegiate  education  and  military 
instruction  of  a  large  corps  of  cadets. 

Lincoln  University,  in  Chester  county,  founded  in  1837.  for  the 
education  of  young  colored  men.  owes  its  establishment  to  the  zealous 
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labors  of  the  late  Rev.  Joliii  M.  Dickey.  D.  D..  a  devout  Christian  min- 
ister and  large-liearted  phiiantliropist,  whose  active  life  extended  over  a 
full  half  century,  terminating-  with  his  death,  in  1878.  in  his  seventy- 
second  year.  The  story  of  the  greatest  of  his  achievements,  the  founding' 
(jf  Lincoln  Uni\ersity.  is  worth  the  telling,  and,  in  part,  for  the  light  it 
affords  as  to  the  sentiments  of  a  class  of  a  past  generation  with  reference 
to  human  slavery. 

In  1849  Dr.  Dickey  was  ser\ing  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Oxford.  He  was  in  his  forty-third  year,  an  age  when  most 
men  are  inclined  to  take  life  quietly,  and  avoid,  rather  tlian  seek,  new  and 
untried  \entures.  But  now  he  entered  upon  a  new  field  which  was  to 
claim  his  attention  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  London,  called  for  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  James  L. 
Mackey,  the  pioneer  missionary  of  the  Presbyterians  to  Corisco,  Africa, 
he  concei\-ed  the  idea  of  creating  an  institution  for  the  traniing  of  colored 
missionaries  for  the  ex'angelization  of  the  Dark  Continent.  His  mind 
and  heart  were  well  prepared  for  the  work  which  he  was  to  essay.  He 
w  as  deeplv  interested  in  all  pertaining  to  education,  having  been,  as  early 
as  1835,  the  principal  agent  in  the  founding  of  the  Oxford  Female  Sem- 
inary. But  weightier  considerations  now  pressed  upon  him.  A  man  of 
naturally  large  Ijenexolence  and  broad  sympathy,  his  interest  in  the  colored 
race  was  intensified  by  hereditary  influences.  His  mother,  a  woman  of 
remarkable  strength  of  character,  was  spoken  of  as  "the  friend  of  all. 
but  especially  of  those  in  need ;  the  colored  people  around  her  shared 
largely  in  her  sympathies  and  kind  instruction."  His  father  had  been 
one  of  the  most  actix'e  managers  of  the  Chester  County  Colonization 
Society  from  its  foundation  in  1827,  and  he  himself  was  further  strength- 
ened in  his  tlawning  purposes  through  his  own  intimate  association  with 
Elliot  Cresson,  a  generous  ally  and   lienefactor  of  the   Society  before 
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named,  and  whose  sister  became  his  wife.  To  add  to  all  lliese  influences 
w  ere  the  strong  ini])ressio)is  he  received  during  a  home  missionary  service 
in  south  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Dr.  Dickey's  first  effort  was  to  induce  Air.  ]\Iackey  to  abandon  his 
purpose  to  go  to  Africa.  He  urged  that  it  would  f>e  a  Ijetter  service  to 
remain  at  home  and  open  a  school  for  the  training  of  colored  men,  whose 
bodily  constitutions  better  fitted  them  for  such  missionary  work.  Here 
the  matter  rested  for  some  years,  during  which  time  occurred  tiie  notori- 
ous Parker  case.  Two  free  C(ilored  girls  had  been  kitlnapped  from 
their  home  near  Oxford  and  taken  to  Baltimore,  where  one  was  sold  and 
sent  to  Xew  Orleans.  Dr.  Dickey  became  the  leader  in  the  twelve  montlis' 
contest  for  their  recover)-,  a  service  attended  w  ith  such  great  bodily  danger 
that,  when  leaving  home  in  connection  with  the  case  and  the  subsequent 
trial,  he  l)ade  farewell  to  his  family,  uncertain  that  he  would  live  to 
return. 

In  1S52  opportunity  came  to  Dr.  Dickey  to  adx'ance  the  purpose 
which  he  had  nexer  ceased  to  cherish,  James  R.  Amos,  a  young  colored 
minister  (jf  the  Methodist  church,  desirous  of  extending  his  education, 
solicited  Dr.  Dickey  to  obtain  for  liim  entrance  to  an  academx'.  Dr. 
Dickey,  with  much  difficulty,  gained  for  his  protege  admission  to  the 
school  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  The 
faculty  was  soon  obliged  to  relegate  the  colored  student  to  the  ijositiou  of 
janitor,  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  his  white  classmates,  who,  learn- 
ing sbortl}-  afterward  that  he  was  continuing  his  studies  privatel}',  pro- 
tested in  a  body  ;uid  his  dismissal  became  imperative.  Dr.  Dickey  th^n 
sought  to  secure  his  admission  to  Princeton  Seminarw  but  the  entrance 
examination  ])roved  as  etiectuul  a  barrier  as  race  prejudice  was  in  the 
former  instance.  I'nable  to  enter  a  school,  for  some  time  the  young  man 
'lUce  a  week  visited  Dr.  Dickev's  studv.  each  time  walking-  a  distance  of 
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twentv-eiglit  miles.  ^Meantime.  Dr.  Dickey  corresponded  with  almost 
every  scIkjo!  in  the  United  States  tliat  was  understood  to  hold  at  all  liheral 
views  toward  tlie  colored  race,  hut  without  success,  and  lie  finally  deter- 
mined upon  the  creatitin  of  an  institutitni  for  the  education  of  colored 
vouth  only.  His  first  mention  of  his  project  was  hefore  a  colonization 
meeting  held  in  Oxford  church..  It  was  given  form  hefore  the  Preshy- 
terian  .Vssemhl)-  of  1853  in  a  memorial  from  the  Preshytery  of  New 
Castle,  and  the  assemhh-  resolved  to  "cordially  a|)prove  and  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  high  school  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  free 
C(jlored  population  of  the  country."  October  8th  folk)wing,  the  Pres- 
b_\-tery  of  New  Castle  adopted  resolutiims  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  such  an  institution,  and  these  embodied  the  desires  and  conclusions 
of  Dr.  Dickey,  reciting  the  inability  of  the  colored  peo])le  to  secure 
educated  ministers  and  teachers,  the  difficulties  experienced  Ijy  colored 
youth  in  obtaining  a  lilieral  education,  and  the  great  need  for  missionary 
work  in  Africa,  for  which  an  educated  colored  ministry  would  be  emi- 
nenth'  adapted.  In  April  following-  (1854)  a  charter  was  jirocurecl 
fmm  the  legislature  for  Ashmun  Institute,  named  for  Jehudi  Ashmun, 
who  was  agent  for  the  Liberia  Ci  "Ionization  Society  fmm  1S22  until 
his  death  in  1828,  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  self-sacrificing  spirit.  By 
die  terms  of  the  organic  act,  -\shmun  Institute  was  to  be  "an  institu- 
tion of  learning  for  the  scientific,  classical  and  theological  education 
of  colored  youth  of  the  male  sex." 

^Meantime,  Dr.  Dickc}-  had  gi\en  himself  unsparingly  to  the  ardu- 
ous work  of  prox'iding  means  for  the  ])rojected  institute.  He  first  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  site  in  or  near  Oxford,  but  encountered  strenuous 
resistance,  the  people  fearing  a  reduction  of  \-alue  of  contiguous  jjri.p- 
erty.  He  then  selected  a  farm  tract  near  Hinsonville,  which  he  bought 
upon  his  own  resjionsibility.     h'or  three  years  after  the  granting  of  the 
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institute  charter.  Dr.  Dickey  was  Inisied  in  obtaining  money  for  tlie 
purchase  of  the  land  and  the  erectinn  of  Imildings.  He  delivered  in- 
numerable addresses,  and  made  urgent  personal  appeals  to  people  of 
heart  and  means,  traveling  often  and  far  in  prosecution  of  his  work, 
and  facing  indifference,  (jrejudice  and  opposition  almost  exerywhere. 
He  was  put  to  such  straits  that  he  mortgaged  his  private  projjerty  to 
])rovide  for  the  erection  of  the  first  buildings.  He  finally  overcame  what 
appeared  to  l)e  insuperable  difficulties,  and  on  the  last  day  in  the  year 
1856  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Ashmun  Hall  opened  and  dedi- 
cated. This  was  while  the  sla^  e  ]iower  was  yet  dominant  in  the  United 
States;  while  the  fugitive  .slave  law  was  in  force:  be+ore  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  become  a  national  figure,  and  seven  years  before  that  im- 
mortal man  had  penned  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  But  faith 
was  strong  in  Dr.  Dickey,  and  u])on  a  marljle  slab  in  the  front  wall  of 
Ashmun  Institute  were  inscril)ed  the  words  of  hope  and  promise :  "The 
night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."  Upon  this  dedicatory  occasion 
an  eloquent  address,  "God  (ilorified  in  Africa,"  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Education,  who  had  been  a  warm  friend  of  the  enterprise.  Next 
day,  January  i,  1857,  the  first  short  session  was  o])ened  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Carter,  A.  M..  of  Baltimore.  \\h(i  was  the 
principal  and  the  sole  teacher.  There  were  but  four  students  at  the 
opening,  and  among  them  was  James  R.  Amos,  whose  name  is  already 
familiar  in  this  narrative.  He  had  lalxired  in  the  erection  of  the  Ixiild- 
ing,  and  was  the  first  stew.ard  of  the  institution.  He  was  the  first 
graduate,  in  1858:  in  the  saiue  year  he  was  licensed  l>y  the  Presbytery 
of  New  Castle,  and  in  1859  he  sailed  for  Liberia,  where  he  lalxired  faith- 
fully fnr  fi\e  years  as  a  missionary  and  a  ])ioneer  in  extending  mission 
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work.  In  1864.  while  on  a'  visit  to  tlie  United  States,  he  came  to  an 
untimely  death  from  consuniDtion. 

The  story  of  Ashnnin  Institute  during  the  years  which  intervened 
before  the  close  of  the  civil  war  is  a  record  of  ditliculties  and  strug- 
gles. But,  finally,  as  prophesied  in  the  memorial  slab  in  the  original 
building,  the  night  was  gone  and  the  day  had  dawned.  With  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  in  1865.  came  new  friends  and  more  bountiful  gifts. 
In  the  following  year,  out  of  grateful  recognition  of  the  IMartyred 
Emancipator,  the  grandest  figure  of  his  age.  by  charter  amendment 
Ashniun   Institute   became   Lincoln   University. 

The  jjroperty  of  Lincoln  L^niversity  comprises  a  tract  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  acres  of  land,  upon  which  stand  a  handsome  group 
of  buildings — University  Hall,  for  recitation  purposes;  Livingston  Hall. 
f<ir  commencement  assemblages,  the  gift  of  Miss  Susan  Gorgas.  of 
A\'est  Chester:  the  \'ail  [Memorial  Library.  ])rovided  through  the  mu- 
nificence of  William  H.  \'ail.  of  Xewark.  New  Jer.sey :  the  Harriet 
\\'atson  Jones  Hospital,  built  by  J.  M.  C.  Dickey,  of  Oxford:  four 
dormitories  :  Houston  Hall,  for  the  theological  students,  the  gift  of  H. 
H.  Houston,  of  Philadelphia:  Cresson  Hall,  the  gift  of  the  Freedman"s 
Bureau,  through  the  instrumentality  of  General  O.  O.  Howard,  and 
Ashmun  Hall  and  Lincoln  Hall,  botli  built  with  undesignated  funds. 

The  L''ni\ersity  is  open  to  students  of  all  religious  denominations, 
the  only  recjuisite  for  admission  being  e\'idence  of  fair  moral  char- 
acter. The  Cleneral  Assembly  of  the  I'resbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  commends  the  school.  :.nd  holds  a  veto  power  in  the  election  of 
professors  in  the  Theological  Department.  The  numljer  of  students 
now  enrolled  is  241.  In  all  more  than  one  thousand  young  men  have 
been  under  training  in  the  University:  four  hundred  in  the  full  college 
curriculum  and  six  hundred  in  a  pre|)aratiiry  and  partial  course.     Two 
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liundred  of  these  ha\'e  been  fitted  for  the  ministry  by  an  additional 
three  years'  course  of  instruction  in  tlieology.  and  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Presbyterian.  ]\Iethodist.  Baptist.  Congregational  and  Episcopal 
churches.  Other  collegiates  entered  the  legal  and  medical  professions, 
and  a  large  number  became  teachers.  The  president  is  Rev.  Isaac  M. 
Kendall.   D.   D. 

Allegheny  College.  Meadville,  possesses  a  history  at  once  unique 
and  deeply  interesting.  Its  founder  was  Timothy  Alden,  D.  D..  of 
Boston,  a  descendant  of  John  Alden.  of  "Mayflower"  fame,  and  a  grad- 
uate of  Harvard,  as  were  all  his  male  ancestors  from  1665  down.  His 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  Fox.  the  martyrologist.  Dr.  Alden  was  a 
brilliant  scholar.  At  college  he  was  distinguished  for  his  proficiency 
in  oriental  languages,  and  his  graduating  oration  was  in  Syriac.  He 
preached  acceptabl)^  in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  spent  his  vacation 
preaching  to  the  Indians.  In  181 5  Meadville  had  a  population  of  only 
five  himdred.  but  some  of  its  citizens  projected  a  college,  and  called 
to  the  work  Dr.  Alden.  who  declined  a  call  to  the  presidency  of  a 
college  at  Cincinnati  in  order  to  plant  an  institution  at  Meadville.  Dr. 
Alden  went  east  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  donations  to  the  amount  of 
about  $4,000,  while  the  people  of  Mead\ille  and  vicinity  contributed 
over  $5,000 — this,  considering  the  hard  times  following  the  war  of 
year  of  1812,  showing  remarkable  generosity — and  the  state  added 
a  further  sum  of  $7,000.  In  the  same  year  the  college  was  chartered 
(1817),  the  first  commencement  was  held.  and.  while  there  were  no 
graduates,  the  High  grade  of  scholarship  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
a  Hebrew  oration  and  four  Latin  orations  were  delivered.  During  the 
fifteen  years  of  President  Aider's  administration  there  were  but  twehe 
graduates  in  all.  Instruction  was  given  in  the  old  log  court  house  and 
in  Dr.   Alden's  residence  until    iSiJ.  when  was  built   P.entlev   Hall,   so 
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named  in  honor  of  Rev.  \\'illiam  Bentley,  who  at  his  death  left  to  tlie 
institution  a  lil)rary  valued  at  $3,000.  About  183J  Dr.  Alden  presented 
to  the  Presln-ter}'  of  Erie  a  petition  asking  that  body  to  take  Allegheny 
College  under  its  patronage,  but  this  was  denied,  the  Presbyterians 
already  having  two  small  colleges  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  effect 
of  this  was  to  reduce  the  attendance  ui  students  and  lose  an  annual 
state  appropriation  of  $1,000.  Dr.  Alden  saw  failure  staring  him  in 
the  face,  and  he  resigned. 

Bentley  Hall  stood  untenanted  for  two  years,  when  Rev.  Homer 
J.  Clark  came  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Meadville. 
Determined  to  resuscitate  the  college  in  the  interests  of  his  denomina- 
tion, he  procured  a  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  ^Methodist  conference  in 
Meadville,  and  that  body  pledged  its  patronage  and  $20,000  for  the 
establishment  of  the  school.  The  monetary  pledge  was  not  fulfilled,  l.)ut 
the  school  was  reopened  in  November,  1833,  with  Re\'.  Martin  Ruter, 
D.  D.,  President:  Rev.  Homer  J-  Clark,  D.  D.,  \'ice-President  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics :  and  A.  \Y.  Ruter  as  Professor  of  Languages. 
Dr.  Ruter  gratluated  fourteen  students  during  his  fou''  years'  presi- 
dency, and  resigned  to  become  superintendent  of  his  church  mission 
work  in  Texas.  He  was  a  man  of  industry  and  versatility — the  author 
of  a  Hebrew  grammar,  a  "History  of  the  Martyrs,"  and  a  "History 
of  the  Methodist  Church,"  which  was  the  standard  for  ministers  of  that 
denomination  for  nearly  half  a  centurv — and  his  ser\-ices  and  talents 
find  standing  attestation  in  Ruter  Hall,  erected  in  1855  by  the  citizens 
of  :Meadville.  and  named  in  his  hc^nor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Homer  J.  Clark  (  1S37-47),  who,  during  his  administration  added  nearly 
$60,000  to  the  endowment,  but  seriously  impaired  his  jihysical  powers 
in.  the  effort.  Dr.  Barker  next  came  to  the  presidency  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  position  with,  signal  ability  and  singular  loyalty,  re- 
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peatedly  declining  other  similar  places  \\  ith  larger  salary,  until  he  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy  in  Decemljer,  1859.  the  twelfth  year  of  his  in- 
cumbency. Under  President  Loomis,  the  fine  Culver  Hall  was  erected. 
The  most  important  feature  of  his  administration,  hov>e\-er.  was  the 
admission  of  females  as  students,  which  result  was  in  greater  part 
brought  about  through  the  instrumentality  of  Professor  Hyde,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  Allegheny  was  one  of  the  first  colleges  in  the 
country  to  introduce  this  innovation.  Under  the  administration  of 
President  Bugbce.  Alexander  Bradley,  of  Pittsburg,  added  to  previous 
liberal  gifts,  endowing  the  chair  of  Latin  in  perpetuity.  During  the 
same  period.  Hulings  Hall  was  built,  and  a  United  States  army  officer 
was  first  assigned  to  duty  there  as  instructor  of  military  science.  Under 
President  Wheeler  the  college  course  was  completely  modernized,  and 
the  policy  was  adopted  of  apjiointing  only  specialists  to  the  faculty. 
Dr.  ^^'ill^am  H.  Crawford  became  President  in  1803.  ^-"'^  during  his 
term  several  new  chairs  were  founded  and  a  gymnasium  was  built. 

Allegheny  College  counts  among  her  alumni  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  distinguished  men.  .\mong  them  are  two  bishops  of  the  ^ileth- 
odist  Episcopal  church — Kingsiey  and  Thoburn ;  six  college  ]iresidents 
— Martin,  of  DePauw  Uni\-ersity:  ^larvin,  of  the  Unixersit}-  of  Kan- 
sas: Goff,  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania:  Freshwater,  of 
Baldwin  Uni\ersity,  Ohio:  ^^'illiams,  of  Allegheny  College:  and  Harts- 
horn, the  founder  of  ]\Iount  Union  College,  in  Ohio;  'several  dis- 
tinguished jurists,  among  them  Judges  John  J.  Henderson  and  Pierson 
Church:  two  governors  of  states — Pierpont,  of  \\'est  Virginia,  and 
Lowndes,  of  >.Iaryland.  I'ormer  President  ]\IcKinley  was  a  student  at 
Allegheny  College  in  his  freshman  }ear. 

Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  chartered  in  1783,  had  for  its  prin- 
i-il)al  sponsors  lienjamin   l\usb  u\u\  Jolm   Dickinson,  and  the  institution 
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was  named  for  tlie  last  named,  who  was  tlien  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  state,  and  who  became  the  tirst  President  of  tlie  College,  continuing 
in  that  position  until  his  death,  in  i8oS.  His  gifts  to  the  college  in- 
cluded a  plantation  of  two  hundred  acres  in  York,  another  of  five  hun- 
dred acres  in  Cumberland  county,  fi\e  hundred  dollars  in  money,  and 
the  nucleus  of  a  library  from  his  own  collection  of  books.  April  6, 
1784,  was  elected  the  first  Faculty:  Dr.  Charles  Nisbet,  a  Scotchman, 
Principal,  and  James  Ross.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  When  Dr. 
Nisbet  came,  in  1785  (the  grammar  school  having  previously  lieen 
opened  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ross),  the  Rev.  Robert  David- 
son, pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Carlisle,  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  Plistory  and  P>elles  Lettres,  and  a  Mr.  Jait  was  chosen  to 
"teach  the  students  U>  read  and  write  the  English  language  with  ele- 
gance and  propriety."  Instruction  was  first  gi\-en  in  a  small  brick  build- 
ing near  the  corner  of  F)edford  street  and  Lilierty  a\-enue.  In  1798  the 
present  fine  site  was  purchased  frc^m  the  Penns.  and  upon  it  was  built 
a  commodious  edifice  which  wa.'-  destroyed  l)y  fire  before  its  completion. 
y\mong  the  subscribers  to  the  rebuilding  fund  were  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Count  de  la  Luzerne,  the  French  minister,  and  seventeen  members  of 
Congress.  The  plans  were  drawn  In*  the  L'nited  States  government 
architect,  and  as  the  result  of  his  labors  the  present  West  College  was 
erected,  a  superb  example  of  colonial  architecture.  This  edifice  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  eleven  fine  buiklings  now  constituting  the  college 
establishment,  the  first  of  them  being  a  building  for  g'-ammar  school 
and  religious  purposes,  which  was  burned  down  in  1836  (the  year 
following  its  erection),  and  was  replaced  with  the  present  sub.stantial 
brick  edifice.  Among  the  present  buildings  are  the  Tome  Scientific 
School,   pro\'ided  through  the  generosity  of  Jacob  Tome,  of  Port  De- 
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posit.  Maryland:  tlie  James  W.  Bosler  Alemorial  Library  Hall;  and 
Denny  ^Memorial  Hall. 

At  its  organization  the  College  was  entirely  nndenoniinational. 
but  Presbyterian  influence  was  long  predominant  in  the  faculty.  In 
1833  it  came  under  ]\iethodist  Episcopal  control,  with  Bishup  J'lhn 
Emory  as  President.  The  institution  maintains  collegiate  instruction, 
and  the  Law  School,  which  was  suspended  in  1882.  is  again  admirably 
organized. 

^^'ashington  and  Jefferscn  College  owes  its  origin  to  the  labors 
of  the  first  PresbA-terian  ministers  who  crossed  the  .Mlegheny  ]\Ioun- 
tains  and  settled  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  county  of  Wash- 
ington. Among  these  was  the  Rev.  John  ]\Ic]\Iillan.  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  College,  who  probably  opened  his  school  at  Chartiers  about 
1 78 1.  About  1782  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  Dod,  also  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton, opened  a  classical  and  preparatory  school  at  Ten  ^Nlile  (Amity). 
The  log  school  house,  occording  to  a  pupil  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacoli  Lind- 
lev),  "was  sufficiently  large  for  three  or  four  lieds,  vvith  room  for 
tables,  etc.."  and  accommodated  thirteen  students,  all  of  whom  boarded 
with  Mr.  Dod ;  nearly  all  of  them  entered  the  ministry.  The  teachers 
of  these  schools,  with  others,  in  1787  procured  a  charter  for  \\'ash- 
ington  Academy,  which  was  (ipened  in  the  court  house  at  Washington, 
in  1789.  Two  vears  later  the  building  Inu'ned  down,  and  the  teachers 
accepted  a  proposition  to  remove  to  Carionsburg  and  there  establish  an 
academy.  The  latter  institution  developed  into  Jefferson  Colle.ge. 
chartered  in  1802.  ^^'ashington  Academy  was  reorganized,  and  was 
chartered  in  1806  as  Washington  College,  and  its  building  erected  in 
1793  is  vet  standing  on  the  college  campus.  Both  colleges  were  with- 
out endowment,  and  were  so  near  each  other  as  to  provoke  rivalries 
and  impair  the  usefulness  of  both.     \'arious  attempts  looking  to  a  union 
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were  unsuccessful,  until  1865,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Beatty,  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  made  an  offer  of  $50,000,  which  was  accepted, 
conditioned  upon  both  schools  being  maintained,  that  at  Washington 
providing  for  the  preparatory  and  scientific  departments  and  the  fresh- 
man class  of  the  classical  depaitment,  and  that  at  Canonsburg  for  the 
sophomore,  junior  and  senior  classes  of  the  classical  department.  After 
four  years  this  dual  form  of  union  proved  unsatisfactory  in  all  re- 
spects, and,  in  1869  a  real  consolidation  was  efifected  under  the  title 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  located  at  Washington.  Since 
then  the  College  has  been  prosperous  and  successful,  with  its  faculty  of 
about  twenty  teachers,  and  a  student  attendance  of  a1x)ut  three  hundred 
and  fifty. 

Geneva  College,  at  Beaver  Falls,  under  the  control  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  or  Covenanters,  had  its  beginning  at  Northwood,  Ohio, 
in  1848,  under  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnston.  In  1880,  by  action  of  the  synod, 
the  College  was  removed  to  Beaver  Falls,  Pennsylvania.  The  Econo- 
mite  Society  donated  a  ten-acre  tract  of  ground,  upon  which  a  college 
edifice  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  and  three  other  buildings  have 
been  since  added.  The  school  affords  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
professions.  The  annual  attendance  of  students  is  about  two  hundred. 
Waynesburg  College,  at  \\'aynesburg,  is  the  result  of  the  third  at- 
tempt of  Cumberland  Presbyterians  to  establish  a  collegiate  institution 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  first  being  Madison  College,  at  Uniontown,  now 
extinct.  Educationally  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  Greene  Academy,  at  Car- 
michaels,  which  was  opened  by  Professor  Ely  in  1812.  In  1836  Dr.  Whip- 
ple became  Principal,  and  called  to  his  assistance  Joshua  Loughran.  The 
latter  named  became  Principal,  and  this  was  the  occasion  for  the  transfer 
of  his  work  to  Waynesburg.  and  the  incorporation  in  1850  of  Waynes- 
burg  College,    under    the    auspices   of     the     Cumberland    Presbyterian 
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cluirch.  In  1831  the  College  opened  under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
]\Ir.  Loughran.  in  a  building  built  for  its  use.  at  a  cost  of  $6,000.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  sum  was  imcollected  from  the  subscribers, 
and  the  debt  was  forgiven  by  the  banking  house  holding  the  obliga- 
tions. For  many  years  the  management  contended  against  what  ap- 
peared to  be  insuperable  difficulties,  meeting  with  little  patronage  and 
incumbered  with  constant  debt.  A  new  edifice  was  nearly  twenty  years 
in  building,  but  was  finally  completed  in  1800 — ;i  beautifid  structure, 
and  a  model  of  convenience,  it  has  now  had  under  instruction  upwards 
of  five  thousand  youths  of  bnth  sexes,  maintaining,  in  addition  to  its 
specific  collegiate  work,   commercial    and   musical   courses. 

Westminster  College,  at  Xew  \\'ilmingt(in,  was  founded  in  18^2. 
Tt  was  originally  under  the  control  nf  the  two  Presbyteries  of  Shenaiigo 
and  Ohio,  and  afterward  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church.  There 
are  four  college  buildings.  From  the  first  it  was  endowed  with  uni- 
\ersity  powers,  and  it  has  al\\ays  ot¥ered  to  women  the  same  opportun- 
ities of  instruction  as  to  men.  Of  its  something  like  fifteen  hundred 
graduates,  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  ha\e  entered  the  gospel 
ministry,  and  many  ha\e  filled  high  jiositions  of  lionor  and  trust  in  the 
)>ublic  service,  in  educational  work  and  in  other  important  callings. 

I'^ranklin  and  ?\larshall  College,  Lancaster,  is  the  eiubodiment  of 
two  distinct  educational  movements.  The  former  named  grew  out  of 
a  desire  to  pro\-ide  for  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the  interior  of- 
the  state,  and  especially  for  the  German  people  there  settled.  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  personally  actixe  in  this  mn\cment :  he  subscribed  to  the 
endowment  fund,  and  as  governor  of  the  state  he  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  the  institution,  which  was  deservedly  naiued  in  his  honor.  The 
entire  movement  was  premature,  and  the  College  maintained  a  precari- 
ous existence  until    1830.   when  a   reorganization   was  efil'ected.   and   it 
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became  an  adjunct  {(>  tlie  public  scbonls.  No  degrees  were  ever  conferred. 
In  1852  tlie  institution  was  consolidated  with  Marshall  College,  under 
a  charter  creating  Franklin  and  Alarshall  College.  ^Marshall  College, 
named  in  honor  of  Chief  Justice  ^Marshall,  had  been  founded  at  Mercers- 
burg,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  had  absorbed  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  that  sect,  which  had  been  established  at  Carlisle 
in  1825,  and  was  removed  to  York  in  1829.  The  new  college  (Franklin 
and  Marshall)  prospered  until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  period, 
which  was  disastrous  to  most  educational  institutions.  After  1866  the 
college  entered  upon  a  new  life,  and  has  since  performed  an  excellent 
instructional  work,  widening  the  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  fast  to  the  old- 
time  requirements  in  regarding  the  formation  of  character  under  posi- 
tive Christian  teaching  as  of  paramount  importance.  The  college  pos- 
sesses the  advantages  of  the  Daniel  Scholl  Observatory,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Tames  Hood,  of  Frederick,  Maryland ;  and  a  fine  library  building,  the 
gift  of  General  J.  Watts  DePeyster. 

Ursinus  College,  at  College^•ille,  is  a  child  of  the  Reformed  church, 
and  was  chartered  in  1869,  and  opened  in  September  of  the  following 
year,  under  the  headship  of  Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  D.  D.  Tn  1881 
the  Pennsylvania  Female  College  at  Collegeville  closed  its  doors,  and 
Ursinus  College  was  opened  to  w(5men,  and  an  academical  department 
was  opened.  In  187 1  a  theological  school  was  organized.  The  principal 
of  the  buildings  is  Bomberger  Memorial  Hall,  an  imposing  structure, 
erected  as  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Bomberger,  the  first  President.  The 
principal  benefactor  of  the  college  was  Rol>ert  Patterson,  of  Phila- 
delphia, whose  gifts  aggregated  about  $200,000. 

Haverford  College,  Haverford,  founded  by  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  was  opened  in  1833.     It  was  in  reality  a  college  from 
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tlie  first,  althougli  it  did  not  receive  authority  to  confer  degrees  until 
1856.  The  nuniljer  of  students  (young  men)  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  for  whom  are  provided  the  usual  course  in  arts,  and  scientific 
courses;  general  science,  mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering 
and  chemistry.  The  sectarian  idea  which  existed  at  the  beginning  has 
well  nigh  disappeared,  and  students  attending  represent  nearly  all  evan- 
gelical denominations.  The  College  property  comprises  upwards  of 
two  hundred  acres,  of  which  sixty  acres  are  laid  out  as  college  grounds. 
The  Ijuildings  are  ample  and  convenient,  and  include  a  well  equipped 
observatory.  The  endowment  of  Haverford  College  has  been  gradually 
increasing.  In  1897,  as  residuary  legatee,  the  College  came  into  pos- 
session of  property  valued  at  one  million  dollars  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  Jacob  P.  Jones,  and  other  income-producing  funds  amount  to 
aliout  one-half  that  sum. 

Swarthmore  College,  at  Swarth.more,  was  founded  in  1869,  through 
the  effort  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  named  after 
the  English  home  of  George  and  ]\Iargaret  Fox.  Under  the  charter, 
the  board  of  managers  must  be  Quakers,  but  the  institution  is  entirely 
non-sectarian.  Officers  and  students  may  be  of  any  denomination,  and 
the  religious  instruction  g\\tn  is  such  as  would  involve  no  controversy 
with  any  Christian  church.  Tlie  College  holds  ideal  property  for  edu- 
cational purposes — two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  upon  wlTicli  the 
principal  building  is  Parrish  Hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $.225,000,  and 
named  for  the  first  President,  Edward  Parrish.  Samuel  \\"illets,  of 
New  York,  was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  institution,  and  gave  to  it  more 
tlian  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  was  founded  in  1846.  its  principal 
benefactors  being  William  Bucknell  and  family,  Jolm  P.  Crozer  and 
family^  David  Jayne  and  sons,  and  William  H.   Backus.     Stephen  W'. 
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Taylor,  A.  M.,  was  acting  President  until  185 1,  when  Howard  Mal- 
colm liecame  the  first  full  President.  The  institution  offers  the  cur- 
ricula usually  laid  down  for  colleges  of  lilieral  arts,  the  theological 
(Baptist)  department,  which  was  organized  in  1854,  having  been  dis- 
continued in  1868  in  fa\-or  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  The  real 
estate  comprises  a  tract  of  thirty  acres  and  twehe  buildmgs,  valued  at 
more  than  $300,000.  The  cullege  possesses  a  ten-inch  Clark  equatorial 
telescope,  with  auxiliary  instruments ;  a  valuable  collection  of  physical 
chemical  and  biological  a]4:)aratus :  a  museum  of  some  t\ve!\-e 
thousand  specimens ;  and  a  library  (if  twenty-one  thousand  volumes. 
The  affiliated  schools  are  the  Preparatory  School  for  Boys,  the  Institute 
for  Women,  and  the  School  of  Music. 

The  name  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  upon  another  page,  is  perpetuated  in  that  of  Muhlenberg  College, 
at  Allentown,  a  Lutheran  institution,  established  in  1867,  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Allentown  Seminary  (1848-64)  and  Allentown  Collegiate 
Institute  and  Military  Academy  (1864-67).  Its  first  president  was  Rev. 
Frederick  A.  IMuhlenberg.  In  1886  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Seip,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  came  to  the  headship  of  the  institution.  The  en- 
dowment fund  is  something  less  than  $200,000,  and  the  college  property 
is  valued  at  $100,000.  The  graduate  list  numbers  upwards  of  five 
hundred,  among  whom  are  many  who  ha\e  taken  influential  places  as 
ministers  and  teachers,  as  well  as  in  other  honorable  walks  of  life. 

Pennsylvania  College,  at  Gettysburg  (Lutheran),  was  founded  in 
1832.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $300,000,  and  one  of  its  mo.st  beautihil 
buildings  is  the  Brua  Memorial  Chapel,  erected  in  1890,  by  the  late 
Colonel  John  P.  Brua,  as  a  memorial  to  his  parents.  The  number  of 
instructors  is  sixteen,  and  the  usual  attendance  of  students  is  250.  The 
institution  is  open  to  both  sexes. 
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'I'liiel  College,  (ireemille  (Evangelical  Lutheran).  ■  wes  its  exist- 
ence til  the  beneticence  of  A.  Louis  Thiel,  -who,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Rev.  \\'.  A.  Passavant.  D.  D..  bequeathed  the  greater  part  of  his  prop- 
erty for  the  endowment  of  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of  hoth 
sexes.  The  property  comprises  a  tract  of  forty  acres,  with  four  build- 
ings. The  productive  endowment  fund  is  $62,500.  The  college  depart- 
ment is  maintained  by  the  Pittsburg  Synod. 

Lebanon  ^^alley  College,  at  Annville.  chartered  in  1867,  grew  out 
of  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  Church  of  the  L'nited  Brethren  in 
Christ,  and  was  founded  by  a  number  of  citizens  of  Ann^•ille — among 
them  Rudolph  Herr,  John  H.  Kinports.  George  A.  Mark.  Jr..  L.  W. 
Craumer.  and  George  W.  Hoverter,  who  Ixiught  the  Annville  Academ\- 
property  for  the  new  purposes.  The  property,  with  its  additions,  now 
comprises  a  beautiful  tract  of  alxiut  ten  acres,  upon  v.'hich  are  three 
commodious  buildings.  The  College  departments  are  four  in  number : 
The  College  proper,  with  three  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees  in 
arts,  philosophy  and  science:  the  Preparatory,  designed  to  fit 
young  people  for  college,  teaching  or  business;  the  Department  of 
Music;  and  the  Art  Department.  Since  its  founding,  the  College  has 
been  under  the  nresidency  of  Thomas  R.  \^ickroy,  Lucian  H.  Hammond. 
David  D.  DeLong,  Edmund  S.  Lorenz,  Cyrus  J.  Kephari,  E.  Benjamin 
Bierman  and  Hervin  L^.  Roop.  The  latter  named,  the  first  graduate 
of  the  college  to  be  elected  President,  entered  upon  his  duties  in  1897, 
in  many  resj^ects  the  most  critical  period  in  the  bistor)-  of  the  institution. 
During  its  existence  the  College  has  sent  out  into  the  world  of  art,  science, 
literature,  the  professions  and  industries,  more  than  three  hundred 
graduates  of  both  sexes,  and  more  than  four  thousand  young  people  who 
have  received  education  in  less  degree. 

A  unique  and  somewhat  pathetic  history  is  that  of  Juniata  College, 
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at  Huntingdon.  To  quote  one  of  its  liistorians  (Mr.  I,  Harvey  Brum- 
liaugli),  "like  many  otlier  institutions,  it  had  a  denomir.ational  origin: 
l)ut.  unlike  exery  other,  it  developed  not  under  the  patronage  of  the 
church  it  represented,  but  independent  of  it." 

Juniata  College  grew  out  of  the  wants  of  the  people  of  German- 
town,  Pennsyhania,  and  xicinity,  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  Baptist 
fraternity  \-ulgarly  called  "Tunkers,"  but  known  among  themselves  as 
"Brethren."  and  later  designated  as  "German  Baptist  Brethren,"  in  order 
to  distingiiish  them  from  others  of  the  great  Baptist  sect.  The  great 
mass  of  this  peo])le  ^\■ere  inimical  to  education,  setting  agriculture  before 
all  else.  After  a  time,  many  of  their  children,  hungering  for  the 
knowledge  which  was  denied  them,  went  from  their  homes  and  came 
under  religious  influences  which  were  repugnant  to  the  parents,  and 
this  finally  led  to  various  attempts  to  organize  schools.  The  first  per- 
manent and  successful  movement  was  that  of  which  Juniata  College 
was  the  outgrowth,  and  this  so  recently  as  in  1876,  so  great  was  the 
indifl:'erence  (if  not  opjjosition )  of  these  otherwise  estimable  people. 
Tn  that  year  Jacob  M.  Zuck  opened  a  school  of  three  pupils  in  a  room 
in  the  "Pilgrim"  office  in  Huntingdon.  Professor  Zack  displayed 
such  energy  anil  ability  that  the  fame  of  the  infant  institution  was 
widely  spread,  but  a  small-pox  epidemic  in  1878  worked  its  disruption. 
The  school  was  reorganized  later  the  same  year,  and  was  incorporated 
bv  the  legislature  as  Brethren's  Normal  College,  with  degree-conferring 
[lowers.  A  college  building  was  erected  in  1879,  and  was  occupied  in 
April.  In  May  a  great  calamity  befell  the  school  in  the  death  of  Pro- 
fes,sor  Zuck,  but  he  left  a  well  established  institution  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  The  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Juniata  College. 
The  property  comprises  four  large  buildings,  properly  con\enienced 
and  equipped,  with  a  library  of  more  than  15,000  v(jlumes.     The  courses 
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of  study  ha\e  gradually  broadened,  and  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree  has 
been  conferred  each  }-ear  since  1897. 

Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  chartered  in  1869.  was  founded 
upon  a  bequest  of  $30,000  left  by  Miss  Sarah  Wilson,  of  near  Cliambers- 
burg,  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  women.  The  board  of  in- 
struction numbers  thirty  teachers,  \\ith  clerks  and  librarians,  and  the 
number  of  students  is  about  three  hundred. 


Within  four  years  after  the  coming  of  Penn's  colony,  a  printing 
press  was  set  up  by  one  of  its  members  at  Philadelphia,  William  Brad- 
ford, a  Quaker,  from  England.  The  first  printer  in  the  province  and 
the  third  in  the  colonies,  his  first  publication  (1686)  was  the  "Kalen- 
darium  Pennsilvaniese."  In  the  following  year  he  began  the  "American 
\^eekly  Mercury."  He  also  jjrinted  George  Keith's  ix)lemical  tracts 
directed  again  the  Xew  Englar.d  authorities,  thus  incuriing  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  resulting  in  his  arrest,  the  confiscation  of  his  press,  and 
his  trial  for  sedition.  At  his  trial  the  jury  disagreed,  and  on  being 
freed  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  became  public  printer.  In 
1728  another  jjrinter,  Keimer,  began  the  publication  of  "The  Universal 
Instructor  in  All  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette,"  which 
became  famous  under  Benjamin  I'^-anklin,  who  purchased  it  the  follow- 
ing" year.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Franklin  had  previously  determined  upon 
establishing  such  a  journal,  arid  was  anticipated  by  Keimer,  who  had 
gained  knowledge  of  his  intentions.  Franklin's  superior  ability  as  a 
writer  and  original  thinker  ga\e  him  a  place  at  the  head  of  American 
journalism,  and  this  he  maintained  for  seventeen  years,  and  until  his 
efifort  was  directed  to  other  fields.  In  1731  he  established  the  first  circu- 
l;iting  librarv  in  America,  and  in  tlie  following  vear  he  issued  the  first 
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of  the  "Poor  Richard's  Almanacs."  a  pubhcation  which  was  continued 
for  twenty-fi\'e  years  and  attained  a  marvelous  popularity.  In  17-I9 
came  from  Franklin's  press  a  notable  publication — his  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Proposals  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania." 
and  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  what  came  to  be  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Franklin's  "Autobiography"  is  a  classic  to  the  present 
day.  In  this  connection  the  present  writer  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
a  brief  personal  narrati\-e.  as  exemplifying  the  estimation  in  which 
this  work  has  lieen  held  by  men  of  great  intellectuality. 

The  writer  was  in  his  youth  an  apprentice  in  a  country  printing- 
office.  He  was  an  eager  reader,  and  diligentl)-  perused  such  books  as 
came  within  his  reach.  Ab'aham  Lincoln,  then  living  in  a  not  far  dis- 
tant town  and  not  yet  come  into  the  public  gaze,  was  a  freciuent  visitor 
tcj  the  printing  office  as  he  came  to  attend  court.  On  oiie  occasion,  he 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  boy,  and  drew  frcjm  him  knowledge 
as  to  the  books  he  had  read.  Said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "There  is  one  book 
you  haA'e  not  named,  which  every  lad,  certainly  every  printer  boy,  should 
read — Ben  Branklin's  'Autobiography.'  "  The  lad  bought  the  book 
shortly  afterwards,  and  treasures  it  to  the  present  day.  for  the  real 
\'alue  it  has  had  for  him,  as  well  as  for  sake  of  the  incident  narrated. 

Christopher  Sower  set  up  a  printing  press  at  Germantown,  from 
which  was  issueil.  in  1739.  the  first  German  newspaper  ])rinted  in  the 
colonies.  From  the  same  press  came  (.so  says  i\Ir.  Bru.mbaught.  the 
historian  of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren),  "the  first  Bible  in  a  Euro- 
pean tongue  published  in  America :  here  txA'o-thirds  of  all  the  German 
books  published  in  the  colonial  period  were  printed:  and  frDUi  here, 
through  a  religious  journal,  distributed  free,  some  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  time  went  forth.  Here  also  was  organized  the  first  Sunday 
school   in  the   world,   forty  years  before    l-tobert    Raikes:  in  this  school. 
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cards  were  used  with  scriptural  texts,  wliicii  later  came  into  universal 
use."  It  is  pitiful  to  note  that  the  leader  in  these  pious  enterprises 
(Sower)  Ijecame  the  \ictiin  of  ignorance  and  persecution,  even  in 
America— his  large  printing  establishment  was  destroyed,  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  he  died  in  poverty. 

In  1760  there  were  five  weekly  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania — 
three  in  Philadelphia.  t)ne  at  (ierniantown,  and  rme  at  Lancaster.  Sev- 
eral magazines  appeared  between  1741  and  1776,  the  principal  of  which. 
"The  Pennsyhania  Magazine,"  outlived  all  others,  continuing  for  a 
period  of  eighteen  months.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  published 
within  the  State  more  than  two  hundred  daily  and  nearly  a  thousand 
weekly  newspapers,  to  say  nothing  nf  bi-weekly  and  semi-weekly  sheets, 
and  about  two  liundred  and  fifl)  monthly  and  quarterly  magazines  cov- 
ering the  entire  range  of  human  knowledge. 

To  trace  the  work  of  Pennsylvania  authors  would  require  volumes 
in  themselves.  According  to  J-  Smith  Fnthey  and  (iilbert  Cope,  ("His- 
tory of  Chester  County."  1881).  that  county  alone  was  to  that  time 
represented  by  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  bound  volumes  writ- 
ten by  persons  native  to  or  resident  in  it.  The  greater  number  of  the 
early  m  flumes  written  in  the  pro\ince  \\  ere  upon  religious  topics,  and 
largely  in  a  contro\ersial  vein.  To  these  .soon  succeeded  works  on 
science  and  te.xt-books  for  schools.  Thus,  John  Churchman,  in  1790, 
jjublished  a  "A'ariation  Chart,  or  Magnetic  .\tlas."  which  was  republished 
in  London  in  1794:  this  concerned  the  variation  and  dip  of  the  needle — a 
field  of  investigation  which  yet  has  and  probably  ever  will  have  its  de- 
voted but  baffled  followers.  John  Bartram,  between  1751  and  1769. 
wrote  upon  his  travels  and  hotimical  nbserxations  from  l'"lorida  to  Can- 
ada, and  bis  son  William  ])rep;.red  the  most  complete  table  of  American 
ornithology   before   the   appearance   of    Ale.xander    Wilson's    work.      In 
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1785  Ilumpliry  Marshall  published  a  volume,  "Arhustum  Auicricau- 
uui,"  being-  a  catalugue  nf  American  trees  and  shrubs,  -with  hints  of 
their  uses  in  medicine,  as  dyes  and  in  domestic  economy.  Years  after, 
in  1826,  Dr.  William  Darlington  published  his  "Flora  Cestrica,"  being 
a  catalogue  of  the  nati\-e  and  naturalized  plants  of  Chester  countv. 
Following  in  a  somewhat  similar  line.  Dr.  A\'illiam  D.  Hartman  and 
Dr.  Ezra  Micheuer  published  their  "Conchologia  Cestrica."  being  a  de- 
scription of  the  conchology  of  Chester  county. 

Of  authors  who  are  held  in  constant  remembrance,  and  whose 
\\'orks  are  e\-er  read,  thus  far.  Bayard  Ta>-lor  and  Thomas  Buchanan 
Read  stand  foremost.  Air.  Taylor  cox'ered  a  liroad  scope  in  both  prose 
and  poetry,  but  with  Peunsylvanians,  perhaps,  his  "Story  of  Kennett," 
with  its  delightful  local  fla\oring,  redolent  of  the  fields  and  woods  of 
Chester  county,  will  ever  hold  first  place.  Ivir  like  reasons,  Mr.  Read's 
"Wagoner  of  th.e  Alleghenies"  never  grows  old,  and  finds  new  readers 
each  year  from  among  the  constantly  succeeding  flocks  of  tourists  who 
break  away  from  the  cities  into  the  mountains.  But  this  genial  ])oet 
will  be  most  generall}-  remembered  for  his  stirring  battle  lines,  "Sheri- 
dan's Ride,"  familiar  to  e\-er}-  schoolboy  for  more  than  a  score  of  years 
past,  and  which  in  America  is  destined  to  remain  a  school  rostrum 
classic  when  (ninrc's  the  iiitv)  "Casal)ianca"  and  "Old  Ironsides"  are 
forgotten.  Rca'l  was  no  mean  artist,  but  his  paintings  are  less  known 
than  are  his  writings.  His  best  work  on  canvas  was  probably  "Long- 
fellow's Children." 

Of  other  artists,  Benjamin  West  stands  supremely  first  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Peunsylvanians.  if  not  of  all  Americans.  A  native  of  the 
State,  born  at  Springfield,  his  inclination  for  art  was  apparent  before 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  child.  Court  painter  to  George  TIT,  he  succeeded 
Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  as  president  of  the  Poyal  Academy      The  roni;m- 
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tic  story  of  liis  marriage  is  told  on  another  page  of  this  work.  He  Iiad 
for  a  pupil  liini  wlio  became  famous  as  Thomas  Suli_\ ,  wliose  most 
admirable  wurk  in  tlie  estimation  of  Americans  will  ever  be  his  "Wash- 
ington Crossing  the  Delaware."  .\nother  famous  pupil  of  West  was 
Charles  \\'.  Peak,  who  painted  an  early  portrait  of  ^^■ashington  and 
of  various  of  his  general  officers.  The  former  of  these  historic  pro- 
ductions is  the  property  of  the  West  Chester  State  Xurmal  School. 
Peak's  son,  Rembrandt  Peak,  also  devekiped  fine  ability  as  a  painter, 
and  his  "Roman  Daughter"  and  "Court  of  Death"  are  held  in  admira- 
tion to  the  present  day. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

INIedicine,  Law  and  Theology. 

The  liistnry  of  medical  science  in  Pennsyl\-ania  had  its  Ijeginnings 
with  the  ship  harliers,  or  chirureeo'-.s,  \vh(.i  came  with  the  first  colonists. 
Surgery  was  comparatively  unknr.wn,  and  was  not  strictly  a  part  of 
medicine,  and  tlie  coming  togetlier  of  tlie  two  departments  of  what  is 
now  a  science  came  through  an  orilerly  evohition. 

The  first  chrrurgeon  to  he  cm])loyed  in  the  Swedish  cijlonies  on  the 
Delaware  was  Jan  Petersen,  at  a  salary  oi  ten  guilders  a  month.  He 
ser\-ed  from  July  i,  1638,  and  was  succeeded  hy  Hans  Jansche  in  i6_]4, 
Timon  Stiddem  in  1(^55,  Jan  Ousting  in  1657,  and  Peter  Tyneman  in 
1660.  The  ach-cnt  of  the  Penn  colony  marked  a  large  step  forward. 
Ainong  the  new-comers  was  Joh.n  G(iodson,  "Chirurgeon  to  the  Society 
of  Free  Traders,"  who  came  from  London,  settled  first  at  Upland, 
\\hence  he  reuTn-ed  to  Philadelphia,  and  who  is  recognized  Ijy  annalists 
as  the  first  real  physician  in  the  colony.  \\"ith  Penn  came  in  the  "\\'el- 
come"  Thomas  Lloyil,  Thomas  Wyman  and  Griffith  Owen,  medical 
practitioners  of  character  and  repute,  who  had  Ijecn  trained  in  European 
schools.  The  last  named  was  also  a  jireacher  in  the  Society  of  Frier.ds. 
and  all  were  ])ronounced  In-  a  contemporary  writer  to  he  men  well  calcu- 
lated to  secure  for  the  colony  "a  prominence  in  national  welfare,  in  sci- 
entific standing  and  in  mondity,  which  it  soon  reached  and  long  main- 
tained." ^"et  it  would  appear  that  these  men  were  held  in  little  re- 
spect at  first.  ])rol)al)ly  hecause  of  the  little  need  for  their  services,  for 
in  1^)85,  three  vears  after  the  colonv  was  jjlanted,  Charles  Gordon,  of 
Xew  Jer.sev,  wrote  to  his  hrother,  a  ])hvsician  in  England,  "if  you  desire 
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to  come  hitlier  yourself,  you  may  come  as  a  Planter,  or  a  Merchant] 
but  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  1  cannot  ach'ise  you,  for  I  hear  of  no  disj 
eases  but  some  Agues,  and  cntted  legs  and  fingers,  and  there  is  no  wan'j 
of  empirics  for  these  alread\'.""  And  another,  Gabriel  Thomas,  a  niaij 
of  standing,  of  positi\'e  ideas  and  strong  indi\iduality,  declaimed  againsj 
the  infant  medical  profession  in  the  following:  "Of  lawyers  and  iihyj 
sicians  I  shall  say  nothing,  liecause  this  country  is  now  Peaceable  aiK| 
Realty;  long  may  it  so  continue  and  never  have  occasion  for  the  tnngU'l 
of  the  one,  nor  the  Pen  of  the  other,  both  equally  destructive  to  Men':: 
Estates  and  Sins;  besides,  forsooth,  they.  Hangman  like,  ha\e  a  Licensi; 
to  Murder  and  make  Mischief."  i 

The  medical  men  who  came  with  the  early  colonists  were,  <  mt  o . 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  obliged  to  engage  in  other  than  their  i)ruies 
sional  occupation,  and,  being  men  of  education,  the  greater  number  oj 
them  took  part  in  public  affairs.  Lloyd  became  deputy  governor,  presij 
dent  of  the  council,  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  the  province.  A\'ynn  i 
was  president  of  the  first  assembly,  and  was  ever  active  in  the  affairs  o! 
the  province.  Owen  became  a  member  of  the  assembl}',  deput}-  mastei 
of  the  rolls,  and  commissioner  of  property.  Physicians  who  came  late; 
(le\-oted  their  energies  more  particularl}-  to  their  profession  and  lesi 
to  politics.  In  171 1  Dr.  John  Kearsley  came  into  prominence  at 
time  when  Franklin  was  "mounting  to  the  zenith  of  his  influence  ant 
fame."  Kearsley  n.ia_\'  ncA  lia\e  been  the  founder  of  the  first  medica 
school  in  Philadelphia,  but  he  was  a  pioneer  in  professional  instrUQ 
tional  work,  and  he  graduated  to  the  profession  from  among  his  pupil' 
some  of  the  most  accomplished  practitioners  of  the  early  years  of  thi 
eighteenth  century.  "Of  his  pupils  he  exacted  services  beyond  thi 
\\-hicli  belonged  specifically  to  their  medical  studies,  for  they  \\ere  re 
ipiirtd  to  compound  his  medicines  and  go  his  ei'rands.  and  do   for  1' 
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ther  menial  services,  emerging  from  his  hard  school  with  a  rare  fitness 
)r  their  work." 

Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  practiti(jner  and  teacher  of  his  day  was 
ir.  Cadwallader  Colden.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  an 
ninent  clergyman,  and  was  edncated  at  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh. 
le  came  to  .-Vmerica  in  1708,  when  twent\-  vears  of  age,  locating  in 
'hiladelphia.  where  he  built  up  a  large  practice.  In  1717  he  began  a 
;ries  of  "physical  lectures,"  his  purpose  being  to  instruct  voung  men 
I  the  science  of  medicine,  and  he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  pro- 
hre  a  legislati\'e  appropriation  to  aid  him  in  his  efforts.  In  the  follow- 
ig  year  he  remoxed  to  New  York,  which  became  the  scene  of  his  most 
:tive  and  useful  eft'ort.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  authors  on  certain 
Jtitagions  diseases  and  sanitation,  anticipating  much  of  what  has  been 
'ritten  in  comparatively  recent  years  in  ascribing  epidemic  diseases,  in 
irge  measure,  to  unsanitary  conditions.  His  worth  as  an  in\'estigator  in 
;ientific  channels  is  evidenced  by  his  correspondence  with  Benjamin 
ranklin,  the  Swedish  naturalist  Liimaens,  and  the  German  philologist 
hd  antiquarian  Glono^ius.  He  was  the  first  in  America  to  give  meth- 
dical  attention  to  native  botany,  and  he  collected  nearly  four  hundred 
Mant  specimens  ^\hich  were  catalogued  by  Linnaeus  in  his  "Acta  Up- 
aliensia."     Colden  would  undoubtedly  have  risen  to  even  liigher  emi- 

nce  in  the  medical  career  and  other  sciences  had  he  not  ghen  his 
ttention  to  politics.  He  was  the  first  sur\'e}-or  general  of  Xew  'S'ork, 
nd  from   1761   to  1775  he  was  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  began  public 
ledical  teaching,  with  dissections  and  demonstrations  in  anatoni}-,  about 
730,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old.  This  school  was  the  first 
eaching  institution  of  its  kind  in  Pennsylvania,  and  is  said  to  have 
een  established    for   the   especial    instruction    of    Dr.    \\'i]Iiani    Shippcn 
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and  others.  In  1731,  dvn-ing  the  smallpox  epidemic.  Cadwalader,  with 
Drs.  Kearsley,  Zachar}-,  the  elder  Shippen,  Somers  and  Bo}d,  practiced 
inoculation,  and  this  innovation  was  also  favored  by  Dr.  Graeme,  one 
of  the  most  noted  practitioners  of  the  day.  who  was,  however,  ill  during 
the  continuance  of  the  scourge,  and  unable  to  take  a  part  in  combatting  it. 
From'  this  time  on.  the  advancements  in  medical  instruction  were 
aided  through  ^■arious  instructional  mo\ements  in  other  than  professional 
teaching  channels.  In  1749  was  fomided  the  Academy  of  Philadelphia, 
primarilv  through  the  effort  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  and  which  finally  developed  into  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  that  splendid  institution  which,  has  given  a  host 
of  ornaments  to  medicine,  to  the  law.  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  tn 
other  useful  pursuits.  The  Academy  was  followed,  in  1751,  liy  the 
Pennsvlvania  Hospital,  which  came  into  existence  thmugh  the  same 
agencies.  Going  outside  of  the  chronological  order,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  in  17S6  was  founded  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  the  pioneer  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  1762  were  laid  the  foundations  of  what  came  to  be  the  IMedical 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  that  year  Dr.  William 
Shippen,  Jr..  returned  from  England,  whither  he  had  gnne  to  complete 
his  medical  studies,  and  began  a  course  of  anatomical  lectures  at  his 
father's  house,  having  for  his  equipment  a  number  of  anatomical  draw- 
ings and  plaster  casts  which  he  had  brought  from  Londnn.  Dr.  Shippen 
taught  alone  until  1765,  when  Dr.  John  [Morgan  came.  May  .^,  the 
trvLstees  of  the  College  1  Academy  of  Philadelphia)  elected  Dr.  .Morgan 
"Professor  of  the  Theory  and   Practice  of  Physic,"   who  thus  became 
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the  first  medical  professor  in  an  .Vinerican  institrUiLiu  of  learning.  Three 
weeks  later  Dr.  Morgan  delivered  his  inaugural  address  on  "The  In- 
stitution of  !\Iedical  Schools  in  America."  and  which  he  had  written 
while  he  was  yet  in  Paris.  For  a  time  Dr.  Shippen  seems  to  have  I)een 
perturlied  on  account  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon  Morgan,  while 
he  himself  had  been  the  original  projector  of  the  school,  but,  some  months 
later,  he  addressed  the  College  trustees  in  approval  of  their  action,  and 
asking  a  faculty  appointment.  He  was  accordingly  made  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

The  lecture  courses  were  begun  in  November,  1765.  On  ]\mt  21, 
176S,  was  held  the  first  medical  Commencement,  and  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  John  Arclier,  Benjamin  Cowell, 
Samuel  Dufifield,  Jonathan  Potts,  Jonathan  Elmer,  Humphrey  Fullerton, 
David  Jackson,  John  Lawrence,  James  Tilton  and  Nicholas  Way.  In 
1 77 1  the  full  degree  of  Doctor  of  ^Medicine  was  conferred,  some  of 
the  graduates  being  those  who  had  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
1768.  The  priority  of  medical  degrees  has  long  been  a  vexed  question 
between  the  medical  school  of  the  University  of  Pennsyh'ania  and  that  of 
Columbia  Uni\-ersity,  New  York.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  reason 
for  antagonizing  the  claim  of  the  former  as  to  the  conferring  of  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  its  own  records,  the  New 
York  school  did  not  confer  the  degree  until  May  16,  1769.  As  to  tlie 
Doctorate  degree,  the  New  York  school  claims  its  first  conferring.  May 
15,  1770,  upon  Robert  Tucker. 

In  1779  the  Medical  Faculty  comprised  Drs.  Shippen.  Kuhn,  and 
Rush,  and  to  their  number  were  added  Dr.  Casper  \\'istar.  Dr.  Samuel 
Griffith  and  Dr.  Benjamin  S.  Barton.  In  this  year  the  Bachelor's  de- 
gi'ee  was  abandoned.  This  was  done  for  the  reason  that  some  who  had 
taken  it  had  at  once  engaged  in  practice,  styling  themseh'es  "Doctors," 
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and  failing  to  return  to  the  school  to  complete  their  studies  and  take 
their  full  degree.  The  requisites  for  the.  full  degree  were  now  laid  down  : 
the  candidate  must  be  of  legal  age,  should  pass  at  least  two  years  in 
college,  attending  all  its  principal  courses  of  lectures,  and,  after  passing 
examination,  write  and  print  a  thesis.  In  1805  the  ^Medical  College 
made  an  unsuccessful  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  a  building  hjr  its  pur- 
poses. Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  labored,  it 
surpassed  the  college  proper  m  numbers  and  in  reputation.  B}-  1807  the 
medical  students  numbered  two  hundred  and  se\-enty.  The  average 
annual  number  of  medical  graduates  for  the  first  half  century  was  more 
than  one  hundred,  and  in  some  )ears  prior  to  1852  it  was  as  high  as 
one  hundred  and  sixt}'.  The  earl}'  instruction  was  in  larg'e  degree  given 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  afterwards  also  in  the  Alms  House, 
which  latter  (in  1S07}  fitted  up  a  room  for  instructional  purposes.  In 
1S16  a  course  in  Pharmacy  was  estaljlished  on  motion  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  and  in  1825  degrees  were  conferred.  In  1841  the  first  dispen- 
sary clinic  was  held,  by  Drs.  Gerhard  and  Johnson. 

In  1874  the  Medical  School  took  up  its  home  in  West  Philadelphia. 
In  1877  the  course  was  extended  to  three  years,  and  the  term  to  six  and 
one-half  months.  In  1S83  a  voluntary  fourth  year  was  added  to  the 
course,  but  few  students  ga\e  this  innovation  the  sanction  of  their  at- 
tendance. In  1893  a  four  years'  course  was  made  compulsory,  and' 
the  term  was  extended  to  eight  months,  as  in  the  other  departments  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  advantages  of  the  i\tedical  School 
had  now  been  immeasurably  mcreased.  The  Uni\•ersit^•  Hospital  was 
greatly  extended  through  the  benefactions  of  the  \vidow  of  Dr.  D.  Ha)-es 
.\gnew.  and  a  legislati\-e  appropriation  of  $80,000.  Other  adjuncts  were 
the  Pepper  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Medicine,  ;i  memorial  to  Dr.  William 
Pepper;  the  Gibson  \\ing  for  Chronic  Diseases;  a  Nurses'   Home,   the 
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gift  uf  the  family  of  Juliana  Wood;  and  a  JMaternity  Hospital,  Iniilt  and 
equippc'd  otit  of  funds  procured  by  Professor  Barton  C.  Hirst.  In  all, 
the  Hospital  property  now  represented  a  \-alue  of  nearl)-  if  not  quite  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars. 

During  this  period,  the  Faculty  changes  were  numerous.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  Profes'^ors  and  instructors  were  Drs.  J-  ^^'•  ^^  hite, 
Charles  H.  ]\Iil!s.  Jolni  Marshall,  AMiarton,  Deaver,  Reichart,  Piersol, 
Duhring,  Guiteras,  Grirtrth,  IMusser,  Penrose  and  Davis.  _\mong  those 
who  closed  periods  of  much  usefulness  were  William  Osier,  Samuel 
Dixon,  John  S.  Billings,  the  last  named  of  whom  was  particularly  service- 
able in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  Hygienic  Laljoratory  and 
the  Hospital.  In  18S4  Dr.  .\lfred  Stille  resigned  and  became  Professor 
Emeritus;  Drs.  Penrose  and  Hayes  resigned  in  1888,  and  Robert  i\I. 
Smith  and  AVilliam  Goodell  in  1893,  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  Professor  of 
.\natomy,  a  man  of  most  brilliant  attainments,  died  in  1891,  and  Dr. 
Agnew,  Professor  Emeritus,  died  a  }-ear  later. 

The  present  instructional  stafT  of  the  Medical  School  numbers  103, 
with  472  students.  At  the  Con-imencement  of  190J,  151  students  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  It  will  not  be  gainsayed  that 
the  prophetic  utterance  of  Dr.  John  IMorgan,  who  filled  the  first  medical 
jjrofessorship  created  in  America,  in  his  opening  "Discourse  upon  the 
Institution  of  ^^ledical  Schools  in  America,"  delivered  in  the  College  of 
Philadelphia,   in    1765,  has  found  complete  fulfillment: 

"Perhaps  this  medical  institution,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America, 
Ihiiugh  small  in  its  beginning,  may  receive  a  constant  increa.se  of  strength, 
and  annuallv  exert  new  vigor.  It  may  collect  a  number  of  young  per- 
;:ons,  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  and  so  improve  their  knowledge 
as  to  s])read  its  reputation  to  distant  parts.  By  sending  these  abroad 
duly  qualified,  or  by  exciting  an  emulation  amongst  men  of  parts  ;ind 
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literature,  it  may  give  liirtli  tn  dther  useful  institiiticns  of  a  similar 
nature,  nr  occasional  rise,  by  its  example,  to  numerous  societies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  calculated  to  spread  the  light  of  knowledge  through  the 
whole  American  continent,   wherever  inhabited." 

OTHER   EARLY    MEDICAL   SCHOOLS. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  custom  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  older  practitioners  of  giving  to  their  office  pupils 
instruction  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  occasional  demonstrations 
in  dissection,  led  to  the  opening  of  several  private  medical  schools,  some 
of  which  were  of  real  usefulness,  and  all  of  which  tended  to  increase 
interest  in  medical  education,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  founding  of  a 
second  medical  college.  Among  the  private  medical  school  pioneers  was 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  who  began  his  work  (in  1817)  after  a  more 
comprehensive  fashion  than  had  formerly  prevailed.  AA'ith  him  was  as- 
sociated Dr.  Horner,  and  out  of  this  beginning  came  into  existence  the 
Medical  Institute,  which  ten  years  later  "reached  the  condition  of  a 
popular  and  systematic  course  of  instruction"  extending  over  nearly 
the  whole  year,  and  attended  b}-  upwards  of  one  hundred  students.  In 
1818  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  opened  a  school  which  soon  numbered  more 
than  thirty  students,  and  with  this  encouragement  he  called  to  his  aid 
Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  and  other  instructors  at  a  later  time.  In  1830 
this  school  had  developed  into  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Medical 
Instruction,  with  a  faculty  comprising  Drs.  Parrish,  Wood.  Morton, 
Barton  and  Bache,  and  still  later  were  added  Randolph,  Gerhard,  Pan- 
coast  and  Rush.  This  school  flourished  until  1836,  when  it  began  to 
decline.  Its  founder  died  in  1840.  Between  1818  and  1820  Dr.  ^^'illiam 
Gibson  opened  the  School  of  Medicine.  Pie  was  a  capable  pr;ictitioncr. 
Lnd  a   lecturer  of   more  than  ordinary  capacity.      His  assistants   were 
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Ijrs.  Jacob  Randolph,  Benjamin  H.  Coates,  Rene  La  Roche,  John  liop- 
kinson  and  Charles  D.  Meigs.  All  were  men  of  standing  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  Dr.  Meigs  was  afterward  prominent  in  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  one  of  that  "Facnlty  of  1841"'  which  widely  extended  the  fame 
of  that  institution.  The  School  of  Medicine  enjoyed  a  successful  career 
for  several  years,  hut  finally  closed  its  doors.  In  i8jo  Dr.  Jason  V. 
Lawrence  opened  an  institutiun  whicli  he  called  the  riiiladelphia  .\nati)- 
mical  Rooms.  He  was  an  originator  of  new  ideas  in  professional  wurk, 
and  a  scholarly  lecturer.  Lt  1822  he  hecame  a  lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  in  the  Uni\-ersit}-,  and  from  that  time  his  school  hecame 
a  summer  school  to  continue  during  the  vacation  (April  to  November) 
of  the  larger  institution.  He  died  in  1823,  when  Dr.  John  D.  Goodman 
assumed  its  control,  and  conducted  it  with  great  success.  In  1826  Dr. 
Goodman  removed  to  New  York,  and  was  .succeeded  hy  Dr.  James  ^^'eh- 
ster.  who  conducted  the  school  for  four  }ears,  and  then  left  it  to  take  a 
chair  in  another  institution.  Dr.  Pancoast  was  his  successor,  and  main- 
tained the  school  until  1839,  when  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  JefTersun 
Aledical  College.  In  1838,  Dr.  James  McClintock  opened  the  Philadel- 
phia School  of  Anatomy,  on  the  plan  outlined  hy  Lawrence,  wh'jse  school 
he  ultimately  absorbed.  The  union  was  accomplished  in  ]84i,  and  the 
School  of  Anatomy  was  recognized  as  notalih'  useful  until  1875,  I'eing  in 
all  respects  a  Avorthy  institution,  and  frequently  referred  to  as  "a  famous 
training  ground  for  professional  chairs"  in  the  larger  medical  schools. 
For  many  j-ears  its  history  ran  in  parallel  lines  with  that  of  the  Jefferson 
A.'edical  College,  which  undoubtedly  profited  by  its  existence,  although 
the  two  were  in  no  sense  allies.  Its  teachers  were  among  the  most 
capalile  in  the  city — Drs.  ^^■illiam  R.  Grant,  D.  Playes  Agnew,  James 
.\.  Garretson,  James  P.  Andrews,  R.  S.  Sutton,  W.  W.  Keen,  and  others 
of  like  attainments. 
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JEFFERSON    MEDICAL    COLLEGE. 

For  the  sake  of  continuity,  one  noteworthy  school  has  been  left 
out  of  its  chronological  order.  In  1821  Dr.  George  McClellan  fitted 
up  a  lecture  room  in  connection  with  his  office,  and  therein  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  Jefferson  Aledical  College.  He  was  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  but  he  had  been  a  diligent  and  ambitious  student 
under  the  preceptorship  of  such  eminent  physicians  as  Dorsey  and 
Ph}sick,  and  had  come  to  be  an  accomplished  practitioner,  both  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  excelling  in  the  latter  department.  His 
recognized  high  ability  and  winning  personality  soon  brought  to  him 
more  students  than  he  could  serve,  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  call 
in  assistant  instructors.  Before  him,  successful  private  teachers  had 
endeavored  to  secure  an  act  of  incorporation  to  enable  them  to  establish 
a  medical  school  which  should  come  to  a  like  dignity  and  prestige  with 
that  of  the  University,  but  the  greater  institution  had  stouth'  antagonized 
such  efforts  and  with  entire  success.  Seven  years  after  the  last  abortive 
effort  (that  of  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton),  Dr.  ]\IcClellan  enlisted  agencies 
tlu'ough  which  he  achieved  success.  A  Scotch  Presbyterian  himself,  he 
applied  to  Jefferson  College,  at  Canonsburg,  an  institutinn  under  the 
control  of  his  sect,  proposing  the  founding  of  a  medical  school  in  con- 
nection therewith,  with  the  result  that  (in  1824)  the  trustees  of  Jefferson 
College  established  a  medical  faculty  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  under 
the  name  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  the  Professors  being:  Joseph 
Klapp,  Theory  and  Practice;  John  Eberle,  Obstetrics;  Jacob  Green, 
Chemistry;  George  McClellan,  Surgery  and  .Vnatomy;  B.  Rush  Rhees, 
Materia  Medica.  *Of  this  first  faculty  Dr.  Henry  says:  "Drs.  McClellan, 
Elierle,  Rh.ees  and  Green  were  the  force  that  upheld  the  institution  during 
its  critical  period  of  beginning,"  and,  it  ma}-  be  added,  the_\-  struggled 
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iioljly  against  many  and  serious  embarrassments  until  the  College  be- 
came established  upon  a  reasonably  firm  basis.  In  some  respects  the  first 
i  acuity  was  a  remarkable  body  of  men.  Eberle  was  the  author  of  two 
\\orks,  "INIateria  Medica"  and  "Practice  of  Medicine."  which  made  fi>r 
him  reputation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home ;  the  former  was  translated  in 
German}',  and  secured  for  Eberle  a  membership  in  the  ]\Iedical  Society 
of  Berlin.  Rhees,  who  graduated  under  Dr.  James  Rush,  was  a  man  of 
\'aricd  accom|ilishments,  and  a  careful  and  conscientious  teacher.  Green 
outser\-ed  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Faculty.  He  had  a  broad  knowledge 
of  the  natural  sciences,  to  which  he  ilevoted  himself  in  preference  to 
medicine,  for  which  he  concei\-ed  a  dislike  after  witnessing  a  painful 
operation.  McClellan  was  a  born  surgeon.  Dr.  Gross  said  of  him : 
"I-  never  met  one  who  was  his  superior  in  dexterit}-  and  rapidity  of 
execution,  and  onl}-  two  or  three  who  were  his  erpials."  In  1824  Mc- 
Clellan  assisted  Dr.  Eberle  in  founding  the  "Philadelphia  .Medical  Re- 
view and  Analytical  Journal,"  to  which  he  contrilxited  articles  upon 
some  of  his  more  interesting  cases  and  operations.  His  best  written 
paper  was  a  re\-iew  of  Earre_\''s  "Surgical  ]\[emoirs,"  which  attracted 
much  attention.  After  his  retirement  from  public  teaching  he  com- 
l)osed  a  work  on  surger}-,  ultimately  issued  in  one  volume,  the  last  pages 
of  which  were  passing  through  the  press  when  he  was  seized  with  the 
illness  from  which  he  died,  in  1847.  One  of  the  darling  objects  of  his 
early  life,  after  he  had  founded  the  Jefferson  iMedical  College,  was  the 
publication  of  a  "Treatise  on  Anatomy,"  in  conjunction  with  his  brother. 
Dr.  Samuel  IMcCIellan,  but  the  only  portion  of  the  work  that  was  ever 
written  was  the  preface. 

The  fir.st  regular  meeting  of  the  :\[edical  I'aculty  was  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, December  24.  18J4.  and  the  :\ledical  College  wa-;  opened  in  the 
Tivoli  The:!lre  buil.ling   (now   Xo.   ^18  Locust  street).  March  8.    i8_'5. 
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Provision  was  made  tor  the  reception  of  indigent  patients  \vho  were  to  be 
sn]5plied  with  medicine  gratuitously,  and  on  ]\Iay  9  a  patient  was  received 
into  tlie  hospital  department,  ar.d  was  operated  upon  by  Dr.  McClellan. 
On  the  i6th,  tlie  day  of  formal  opening,  six  patients  were  prescribed 
for.  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Jefferson  ]Medica! 
College  Hospital,  now  one  of  the  most  complete  institutions  of  its  char- 
acter in  the  United  States.  On  the  last  Thursday  in  October  tlie  ^Medical 
College  was  formally  opened,  with  a  matriculate  list  of  one  hundred  and 
nine.  re])resenting  fourteen  States  and  two  foreign  countries. 

Xow  arose  a  disturbing  question — had  the  faculty  of  Jefferson 
College  of  Canonsburg.  which  was  a  literary  educational  institution,  the 
right  to  grant  diplomas  to  and  confer  degrees  in  medicine  upon  lhe 
graduates  of  Jeft'erson  IMedical  College?  The  legislature  was  appealed 
to.  and  on  April  26,  i8_'6,  an  act  was  passed  which  enlarged  the  l»ard  of 
trustees  In'  the  addition  oi  twelve  members  in  Philadelphia  to  superin- 
tend the  ]\Iedical  Department,  and  authorizing  the  conferring  of  medical 
degrees,  and  on  April  14  twenty  candidates,  the  first  class  graduated, 
having  passed  the  necessary  examinations,  received  their  diplomas. 

In  1828  it  was  determined  to  procure  more  commodious  quarters  for 
the  Medical  College,  the  expense  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  and  the  funds  to 
be  procured  by  stock  .suljscriptions.  and  the  Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Ely.  D.  D., 
was  engaged  to  carry  the  intention  into  effect.  Dr.  Elv  moved  with 
great  prnmptnes.^.  and  ability.  He  purchased  a  lot  on  Tenth  street,  be- 
tween what  are  now  known  as  Sansom  and  ]\Iora\-ian  streets,  whereon  he 
erected  a  building  which  was  occupied  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 

In  the  sjiring  nf  1838  an  act  of  the  legislature  was  procured  which 
provided  that  "the  Medical  Department  of  Jefferson  College  be  and  here- 
by is  created  a  separate  and  independent  body  corporate,  as  The  Jefferson 
.Medical  College  <>i'  i'hiladel]iln;!.  with  the  same  powers  and  restrictions  as 
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the  Uni\'ei"sity  of  Pennsylvania."  The  College  was  now  finally  estal)- 
lished  upon  the  basis  originally  contemplated  by  its  founders.  McClellan, 
the  founder,  was  yet  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  as  was  his  original  associ- 
ate, Professor  Green.  The  others — Eberle,  Rhees  and  Klapp — had  re- 
tired. For  McClellan  the  vict(jry  was  complete,  and  the  goal  of  his  am- 
bition had  been  reached.  But  he  was  now  struggling  to  retain  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  institution  which  he,  almost  alone, 
had  brought  into  being  and  reared  to  a  healthful  existence,  sustaining  it 
for  years  wth  his  arduous  labor  and  unfaltering  enthusiasm  and  hope. 
He  still  remained  a  power,  but  his  influence  was  declining  under  the 
rapid  progress  now  making  in  the  medical  world,  and  in  two  years  he  Avas 
set  aside  to  give  place  to  fresh  Idood. 

Under  the  new  charter,  the  trustees  of  Jefferson  ^Medical  College  in- 
creased their  number  to  fifteen,  and  pro\-ided  for  enlarging  and  remodel- 
ing the  college  building.  Now  came  a  period  of  disturbance,  which  cul- 
minated (in  June,  1839),  in  an  assertion  of  authority  upon  the  part  of  the 
trustees,  who  dissolved  the  Faculty.  A  majority  of  the  old  Professors 
were  reappointed,  but  Dr.  George  McClellan  was  ignored.  Uncjuestion- 
al)ly  one  of  the  most  accomplished  surgeons  in  the  United  States,  he  had 
no  superior  as  an  instructor  ar.d  clinician,  and  in  his  setting  aside  the  col- 
lege lost  a  famous  teacher  and  a  devoted  friend.  But  the  very  qualities 
which  were  esseiitial  to  the  achie\-ement  of  his  great  purpose — the  found- 
ing of  the  college — were  those  which  destroyed  him  now  that  the  insti- 
tution was  firmly  established.  He  was  strongly  self-asserti\'e  and  deter- 
mined: \vhen  opposed,  he  was  disposed  to  be  ar])itrary,  even  obstinate; 
and,  withal,  he  had  infirmities  of  temper.  And  so,  the  dissensions  which 
had  arisen  between  himself  and  others  of  the  Faculty  \\ere  irreconcilable, 
and  among  those  whom  be  antagonized  most  strenu(^usly  was  the  re- 
niiwncd  Dr.  Ri:liley  Dunglisim,  \\\vi  came  to  lead  in  the  crusade  against 
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him.  Dr.  ^IcClellan  was  succeeded  in  his  chair  by  Dr.  Josepli  Pancoast, 
whose  associates  upon  tlie  new  Facuhy  were  John  Revere,  Theory  and 
Practice:  Granville  S.  Pattison,  Anatonix' :  Samuel  AlcClellan.  !Midwif- 
ery ;  Robley  Dunglison.  Institutes  of  Aledicine  and  ]\Iedical  Jurispru- 
dence; Robert  'SL  Houston.  [Materia  INIedica :  and  Jacob  Green.  Chem- 
istry. 

Notwithstanding  the  undoubted  strength  of  the  new  Faculty  and  the 
indi\idual  popularity  of  its  members,  McClellan  still  had  a  strong  fol- 
lowing. He  immediately  C(inceived  the'purpose  of  forming  another  med- 
ical school,  and  he  procured  a  charter  iur  w  hat  was  known  as  the  ]\Iedical 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg.  This  was  opened 
in  Xovemljer,  1839,  with  nearb-  one  hundred  students,  under  the  follnv.'- 
ing  facult}' :  Dr.  Samuel  G.  ]\Iorton.  Physiology  and  Anatomy ;  Dr. 
George  McClellan,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery:  Dr.  Calhoun, 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy :  Dr.  Samuel  ]\IcCIellan.  Obstetrics :  Dr. 
^^■illiam  Rush.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic :  Dr.  Walter  R.  Johnson, 
Chemistry.  ^leantime,  the  1839-40  session  of  Jefferson  jMedical  College 
was  poorly  attended,  and  the  graduating  class  fell  off  nearly  fortv  per 
cent,  below  the  class  of  the  ])receding  year,  and  sixty  per  cent,  lower  than 
that  of  1836. 

On  April  20.  1841,  all  the  chairs  in  Jefferson  ]\Iedical  College  were 
vacated  upon  the  peremptory  order  of  the  trustees,  because  of  internal 
differences,  and  the  following  Faculty  was  installed:  Dr.  Roliley  Dung- 
lison, Institutes  of  [Medicine  and  [Medical  Jurisprudence:  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Hotiston,  [Materia  [Medica  and  General  Therapeutics :  Dr..  Joseph  Pan- 
coast,  General,  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy:  Dr.  John  K.  [^.litchell. 
Practice  of  [Medicine:  Dr.  Thomas  D.  [Miitter.  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Surgery :  Dr.  Charles  D.  [Meigs,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children;  Dr.  Franklin  Bache,  Chemistry.     This  Faculty  remained  im- 
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clianged  for  the  liuig-  period  of  fifteen  years.  For  a  year  or  two.  the 
number  of  students  was  not  materially  increased,  largely  owing  to  the 
ri\al  school  of  Dr.  McClellan.  but  in  1843  the  graduates  numbered  forty- 
.seven,  and  this  was  increased  in  1845  to  116.  In  1844  two  rooms  were 
rented  for  the  use  of  patients  after  gra\e  operations,  and  at  the  clinic, 
December  2t,,  1846.  Dr.  flutter  gave  the  first  exhibition  in  Philadelphia 
of  the  anesthetic  power  of  ether.  About  1849  the  surgical  clinic  used 
rooms  adjoining  the  C()llege  on  the  north  ;  these  were  subsequently  re- 
modeled to  accomuKjdate  fifteen  patients,  and  here  the  clinic  was  main- 
tained until  the  building  of  the  hosjntal. 

Philadelphia  had  now  liecome  a  great  educational  centre  for  the 
medical  profession.  During  tlie  winter  of  1845-46  more  than  one 
thousand  students  were  enrolled  in  the  city,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  from  abroatl — from  Xova  Scotia,  the  West  Indies,  Ireland 
and  I*"rance,  and  one  from  far  off  Burmah.  In  addition,  the  faculty  of 
JeiYerson  INIetlical  College  greeted  with  pleasure  the  ijre.sence  of  many 
medical  officers  of  the  army  and  na\-}',  and  twenty-nine  graduates  of 
other  incorporated  institutions  who  had  chosen  this  college  in  order  to 
ac(|uire  more  thorough  knowledge  of  medicine  and  surger\-. 

At  the  annual  ccmimencement  in  March,  i860,  175  candidates 
were  graduated,  but  there  was  soon  to  be  a  serious  diminution  in  num- 
ber, b'or  several  years  there  had  been  maintained  in  Philadelphia  pri- 
vate schools  for  medical  instruction  in  special  branches.  One  of  these 
was  that  of  Dr.  \\'illiam  S.  Forbes,  who  instructed  in  Anatomy  and 
Operative  Surgery:  another,  that  nf  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew  ;  and  a  third, 
that  of  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire.  All  were  brilliant  teach.ers,  and  they 
drew  large  classes  from  among  those  amliitious  students  \\\n>  were 
using  ever}'  means  to  fit  themseKes  for  their  profession,  the  greater 
number  being  at  the  same  time  attendants  in  the  college,      Dr,  Mc(;uire 
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was  tlie  principal  actor  in  a  scene  of  dramatic  force  and  interest. 
A  native  Virginian,  marked  by  tlie  traits  wliich  characterize  the 
most  forceful  elements  of  his  State,  he  was  an  impassioned  advocate 
of  the  cause  of  secession.  Whether  he  took  the  initiati\'e  in  inducing" 
the  Southern  students  at  Jefferson  to  withdraw  from  that  institution, 
is  uncertain.  At  lea.st.  he  gave  willing  heed  to  the  importunities  of 
the  Richmond  Medical  School,  and  led  se\'eral  hundred  medical  students 
away  from  Philadelphia,  and  his  part  in  this  affair  ultimately  led  to  ])ro- 
hibition  of  such  schools  as  that  at  Richmond,  which  promised  to  the  ?e- 
ceders  the  same  relative  standing  as  at  Jefferson  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion. Allured  by  such  promises,  and  fired  by  their  hostility  to  the  North 
and  its  institutions,  se\'eral  hundred,  led  by  AfcGuire.  turned  their  backs 
upon  their  college  to  enter  that  at  Richmond.  Many  of  McGuire's  fol- 
lowers entered  the  rebel  army,  as  did  he  himself,  and  he  rose  to  high  rank 
in  its  medical  corps.  After  the  war  he  devoted  himself  to  medical  teach- 
ing and  writing,  and  with  mach  success.  He  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  the  Unixersitv  of  North  Carolina  in  1887,  and  sub- 
sequently he  received  a  degree  from  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Holland's  "Histor}-  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege," "when  the  ci\-il  war  broke  out,  as  two-fifths  of  the  class  usually 
came  from  the  Southern  States,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  two  years  the 
roll  of  students  shrank  from  630 — the  largest  class  which  up  to  that 
time  had  attended  any  medical  college  in  this  country — to  only  2y$." 
Jefferson  was  also  largely  represented  in  the  Union  army,  in  the  ranks, 
with  commissions,  and  in  the  medical  corps.  It  need  only  be  added  in 
this  connection,  that  in  1864-65  many  of  the  Southerners  who  had  left 
Jefferson  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  came  liack  to  re\-iew  their  studies 
and  recei\'e  their  diplomas. 

Tn  i8(.6  a  dailv  clinic  was  cslabli^hed,  with  Dr.  Jacob  M.  DaCosla 
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as  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine,  ami  a  summer  course  of  instruction  was 
begun  the  same  }ear.  In  iS68,  after  twenty-five  vears  of  active  service, 
impaired  health  ol^liged  Dr.  Dunglison  to  retire  from  his  Professorship 
and  also  fnjm  the  position  of  Dean.  His  continued  association  with 
the  h^iculty  was  deemed  desirable,  howe\-er,  and  he  was  made  Emeritus 
Professor  in  his  department,  and  he  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
his  death,  April  i,  1869. 

In  1870  was  organized  the  Alumni  Association,  of  which  the  elder 
Gross  was  made  the  first  president.  This  eminent  man,  renowned  as  a 
practitioner,  teacher,  and  author,  died  on  ^lay  6,  1884.  His  remains 
were  cremated  at  Washington,  Penns_\  l\'ania.  Subsequently,  on  May 
5,  1S97,  a  life-size  bronze  statue  of  him  was  unveiled  in  Washington 
City  :  the  tlonors  were  the  .\merican  Siu'gical  Association  ami  the  Alumni 
As.sociation  of  the  Jefferson  ?*Iedical  College,  while  the  granite  pedestal 
was  provided  for  out  of  an  appropriation  made  by  Act  of  Congress. 
Pie  was  one  who  was  at  once  l<i\-etl  and  re\ered  by  his  associates  and 
pupils.  He  was  a  slow,  steady  ami  fearless  operator,  a  notably  accurate 
diagno.stician,  and  a  brilliant  speaker  in  the  amphitheatre  antl  class 
room. 

In  1873  the  legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  Hospital  building.  This  was  one  of  the  first  as  it  was 
one  of  the  noblest  undertakings  in  which  the  infiuence  of  the  Alumni 
A.s.sociation  was  exerted  in  liehalf  of  the  College.  Its  members  were 
not  only  instrumental  in  ])rocuring  the  necessary  legislation,  but  the}- 
were  generous  in  their  personal  subscriptions.  The  institution  was 
opened  in  September.  1877,  and  cost,  with  its  equipment,  nearl)-  $186,000. 
This  aniount  was  made  up  in  part  by  donations,  I.  W  William.son  lead- 
ing with  the  munificent  gift  of  $30,000.  A  large  medical  staff  was  at 
once  created,  and  has  been  constantlv  maintained.     The  legislature  sub- 
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sequently  appropriated  a  further  sum  of  $100,000,  payable  iu  install- 
ments of  $10,000.  To  provide  an  endowment  fund,  the  trustees  offered 
to  found  and  support  one  free  bed  on  the  donation  of  $5,000  or  the 
annual  payment  of  $300,  and  this  proiYer  met  with  cordial  responses 
Ironi  I.  V.  Williamson.  Henry  C.  Lea.  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Asa  Parker,  A. 
\\'hitney,  A.  J.  Drexel,  Joseph  Pancoast,  Jesse  George,  Thomas  D. 
]\f litter,  the  Reading  Railroad,  and  others.  In  1878  a  Pathological 
Museum  was  established  in  connection  with  the  hospital:  in  1880  the 
new  Laboratory  building  adjoining  the  Medical  Hall  was  opened,  pro- 
viding facilities  for  section  teaching  in  operati\'e  and  minor  surgery, 
and  for  instructiun  in  practical  chemistry,  microscopy  and  physiology; 
and  in  188 1  was  equi])ped  the  Laboratory  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy in  the  Medical  Hall.  From  the  moment  the  Hospital  was  opened 
(in  1877)  it  became  an  important  factor  in  medical  teaching,  as  well 
as  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  While  primarily  intended  for  the  in- 
struction of  medical  students,  it  was  especially  advantageous  to  the 
patients,  who  were  afforded,  without  cost,  the  services  of  leading  prac- 
titioners, chosen  for  eminent  abilit}',  each  in  his  own  special  depart- 
ment, and,  as  a  result,  patients  suffering  from  complicated  disorders 
have  long  come  to  this  clinic  iuv  diagnosis  and  treatment,  from  all  o\er 
Pennsylvania  and  adjaceu.t  States. 

As  early  as  1890  it  became  apijarent  that  the  Hospital  building 
was  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  in  1894  v.as  purchased  a  six-story 
building  adjacent  to  the  Hospital  proper,  which  \\as  styled  the  Hospital 
Annex.  L:  1899  the  splendid  edifice  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Walnut  streets,  the  new  Medical  College  building,  was  completed 
— representing  the  best  of  architectural  skill,  within  and  without^ 
modern,,  attracti\'e  and  useful,  and  representing  the  outlay  iif  hundreds 
..f  thousands  of  dollars.     V.\n\  licfnrc  this  work  was  finished,  the  trustees 
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had  entered  upon  the  self-appointed  task  of  preparation  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  Hospital — a  structure  which  in  excellence  of  construction  antt 
interior  appointments  will  ri\-al  any  building  of  its  kind,  and  will  cost 
upwards  of  three-cjuarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

The  Facult}-  rolls  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  for  the  j'ear  1903- 
1904  contained  the  names  of  two  emeritus  and  twel\-e  regular  profes- 
sors, ten  honorary  and  clinical  professors,  five  adjunct  and  assistant 
professors,  four  lecturers  and  associates,  fourteen  demonstrators,  one 
prosector,  and  fifty-six  other  instructors  and  assistant  demonstrators. 

OTHER  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia  had  its  origin 
May  13,  1848,  as  a  society  or  permanent  association  of  physicians.  It 
was  chartered  in  1850,  and  in  iS^C)/.  by  virtue  of  an  amendator)'  act, 
it  was  transformed  into  a  regular  Medical  College,  with  power  to  con- 
fer degrees.  Those  who  were  the  principal  factors  in  its  institution 
and  development  were  Drs.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  William  S.  Stewart, 
and  the  late  Drs.  ^Villiam  H.  Panccast,  Henry  E.  Goodman  and  Peter 
T).  Kevser.  The  College  is  wholly  a  product  of  the  last  two  decades, 
and,  to  quote  Dr.  F.  P.  Henrv,  "in  the  rapidity  and  vigor  of  its  growth 
is  probablv  without  a  parallel  in  the  histor}-  of  medical  schools." 

An  institution,  of  the  highest  class  is  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic 
and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  now  in  its  twenty-second  year. 
It  numbers  in  its  Faculty  some  of  the  most  accomplished  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  America. 

The  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Philadelphia  is 
notable  as  being  the  first  institution  of  its  school  of  medicine  to  be  in- 
corporated and  empowered  to  confer  the  medical  degree.  It  was  char- 
tered in  1S48.     At  that  lime  there  were  in  the  United  States  about  three 
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hundred  pli}sicians  who,  reared  in  "the  old  scliool."  had  liecome  in  larger 
or  smaller  degree  followers  of  Hahnemann.  In  1844  was  organized 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopath}-,  antedating  hy  two  years  the 
I  lid  school  American  ]\ledical  Association.  The  latter  named  body 
having  declared  the  pupils  of  homeojiathic  physicians  ineligible  to  ma- 
triculation in  the  only  medical  colleges  tlien  existing,  the  adherents  of 
the  new  school,  led  by  Drs.  Constantine  Hering,  Jacob  Jeanes  and  Wal- 
ter Williamson,  procured  an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  legislature, 
under  the  title  of  the  Homeopathic  ^Icdical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  new  college  opened  its  first  session  October  16,  1848,  in  a  building 
on  the  site  of  635  Arch  street,  whence  it  removed  in  1849  to  '^  more 
commodious  edifice  at  ]  105  Filbert  street.  In  iS^q  the  name  of  the  in- 
stitution was  changed  to  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital 
of  Philadelphia.  In.  1*886  remo^•al  was  made  to  the  fine  group  of  build- 
ings on  Xorth  Broad  street,  two  squares  north  of  the  city  hall.  The 
l>roperties  are  not  surpassed  in  eligibility  li}-  an}-  medical  school  in  the 
ciuntr}-,  and  comprise  near)}-  two  acres  of  ground  and  four  spacious 
buildings.  The  ]\[useuni,  which  had  its  founding  in  1850,  has  long 
l)een  an  object  of  particular  pride  to  teacher  and  graduates.  The  Library 
is  the  most  complete  in  existence  in  its  particular  class  of  niedical  sci- 
ence, including  the  Hering  library,  containing  Dr.  Plering's  "P^aracelsian 
Collection."  the  most  coniplete  collection  of  the  writings  of  Paracelsus 
and  the  con-imentaries  of  other  writers  thereon  that  is  known  to  exist; 
together  with  all  of  Hahnemann's  works,  in  the  original,  many  of  them 
enriched  b}'  annotations  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Hering.  The  Col- 
lege numbers  iiearl}-  fifty  instructors,  has  an  annual  student  list  of  nearl}- 
tlu'ee  hundred,  and  since  its  foundation  has  given  instruction  to  nearly 
four  thousand  students. 

The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  was  opened  October 
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12,  1850,  in  a  small  building  in  the  rear  of  627  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 
In  1861  was  opened  the  Women's  Hospital,  founded  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Ann  Preston,  inspired  b_\-  a  desire  to  provide  clinical  ad- 
\-antages  for  the  college  students.  In  1869  a  progressive  course  of  study 
was  instituted,  and  the  college  thenceforward  rapidly  extended  its  use- 
fulness. In  1875  a  college  edifice  was  built,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  was  the  first  edifice  in  the  world  expressly  built  for  the  educa- 
ti(jn  of  women  in  medicine.  In  1883  Clinic  Hall  was  opened;  the  out- 
door obstetric  department  was  founded  in  1888:  Brinton  Hall,  the 
home  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  was  opened  in 
1888,  and  some  }ears  later  came  into  the  possession  of  the  college;  in 
1S95  the  original  Women's  Hospital  building  was  replaced  by  a  large 
and  handsome  structure;  and  in  1895  ^^^  Hospital  and  Dispensary  of 
the  Alumnae  of  the  \\'omen's  Medical  College  was  opened.  In  the  year 
1900  the  College  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anni\ersary,  when  the  corps  of 
professors  and  instructors  for  the  year  numbered  sixty-six,  and  reports 
were  read  giving  the  number  of  graduates  to  that  date  as  940.  Tlie 
institution  has  since  made  various  important  additions  to  its  already 
splendid  equipment,  and  holds  an  h.onored  place  among  the  medical 
schools  of  the  country. 

In  t886  was  established  the  ^^■estern  Pennsylvania  Medical  Col- 
lege, at  Pittsburg,  which  in  1893  became  the  IMedical  Department  of 
the  Western  University  of  Penn.sylvania.  The  original  college  build- 
ing has  been  recently  rebuilt  and  ehlarged.  Through  the  lilierality  of 
Isaac  Kaufmann  was  built  the  College  Dispensary  and  Emma  Kaufmann 
Clinic,  where  more  than  five  thousan.d  patients  are  annually  treated. 
The  College  controls  the  obstetric  service  in  the  fine  Reineman  Hospital, 
a  gift  of  the  late  Adam  Reineman.     More  than  seventy  Professors  and 
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other  instructors  are  engaged,  and  all  departments  are  as  capalily  taught 
as  in  other  kindred  institutions  which  ha\-e  had  long  existence. 

COURSES    OF    MEDICAL    STUDY. 

The  cause  of  medical  education  was  greatly  ad\-anced  through  the 
operations  of  "An  Act  for  the  Pr(3motion  of  ^ledical  Science."  which 
was  ostensibly  the  result  of  the  endeavors  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia,  but  which  in  reality  originated  with  Dr.  WiUiam  S. 
Forbes. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  there  was  much  ditTiculty  in 
procuring  material  for  the  dissecting  room,  and  snme  incidental  scandals. 
The  needs  of  the  medical  schools  stimulated  a  most  degrading  traffic — 
that  carried  on  b}-  the  so-called  "resurrectionists,"  through  connivance 
with  those  charged  with  the  burial  of  the  unclaimed  dead,  or  by  down- 
right robbery  of  cemeteries,  and  which  brought  obloquy  upon  the  schools 
and  their  teachers,  no  matter  how  innocent  of  complicit}-  in  the  nefarious 
transaction.  Dr.  Forbes,  while  an  army  surgeon  during  the  ci\-il  war, 
had  been  a  pained  witness  of  the  want  of  a  practical  kmjwledge  of 
anatomy  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  medical  corps,  and  attributed  their 
ignorance  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  systematic  dissections  while 
students,  ^Moreover,  he  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  difficulties,  if 
not  dangers,  which  beset  the  teacher,  for  in  iSn^,  while  iiroprietor  of 
the  College  Avenue  Anatomical  School  in  Philadel])hia,  he  was  brought 
to  trial  under  a  charge  of  gra\e  robbing,  of  which,  howe\'er,  he  was 
acquitted. 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  on  Feb- 
rnar\-  6,  1S67,  ]')r,  P'orbes  offered  resolutions  looking  to  the  enactment 
of  a  law  sanctioning  the  dissection  of  dead  human  bodies,  under  proper 
restrictions,  and  he  presented  his  reasons  with  much  force,     lie  stated. 
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also,  that  at  the  pre\ious  session  of  the  legislature  he  had  prt.icured  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  which  had  passed 
the  House,  hut  failed  in  the  Senate  because  of  opposition  on  the  part 
of  a  member  of  that  body  who  had  denounced  the  measure  as  '"un- 
worthy of  the  age  in  which  we  li\e." 

At  this  meeting  of  the  College,  Dr.  Forbes  also  read  the  draft  of 
his  "Act  for  the  I'romotion  of  Medical  Science,  and  to  Prevent  the 
Traffic  in  Human  Bodies  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia."  In  this  it  was 
proxided  that  the  bodies  of  deceased  persons  requiring  to  be  Ijuried  at 
public  expense  should  be  used  within  the  state  for  the  advancement  of 
medical  science,  preference  being  gi\-en  to  medical  schools,  public  and 
private,  such  bodies  to  be  distributed  among  the  same  in  proportion  to 
their  number  of  students;  the  remo\'al  of  such  bodies  beyond  the  State, 
or  traffic  in  them,  was  expressly  forliidden.  Decency  was  safeguarded 
by  the  pro\-ision  that  the  body  of  no  person  should  be  disposed  of  as 
before  provided  if  the  deceased,  during  his  last  illness,  should  express  a 
desire  for  burial;  if  a  kinsman  of  the  deceased  should  request  that  the 
liody  be  buried;  or  if  the  deceased  person  were  a  stranger  or  traveler 
who  had  died  suddenly. 

The  proposed  law-  was  appr(i\-ed  by  the  College,  and  a  committee 
(  Drs.  W.  S.  Forbes,  S.  D.  Gross  and  D.  PTayes  Agnew)  was  appointed 
to  urge  its  passage  bv  the  legislature.  T)r.  Gross  was  unable  to  go  to 
Harrisburg.  and  Dr.  Hartshorne  attended  in  his  stead.  The  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  \\'!lmcr  \\'orthington.  of  West 
Chester,  a  physician,  and  a  man  of  high  character  and  great  influence. 
There  was  determined  opposition  to  "the  Ghastly  .Kct."  as  it  was  termed 
by  prominent  statesmen.  The  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which 
brought  in  an  adverse  report,  whereupon  Senator  W'orthington  procured 
'4.   recommital,   and  this   gave   oppnrtunity    for   the   committee   from   the 
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College  to  a]jpear  and  urge  its  views,  which  it  did  su  effectively  that 
the  ctiiiimittce  now  recommended  the  passage  of  the  bill.  \Mieu  the 
bill  was  called  up  in  the  Senate,  it  was  objected  that  unless  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  were  restricted  t(T  Philadelphia  it  ought  not  to  pass, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  views  of  the  constituents  of  the  rural  repre- 
sentatives were  not  known.  The  College  representatives  made  answer 
that  their  colleagues  had  the  catholic  desire  of  having  the  benefit  of  the 
act  extended  to  every  part  of  the  State,  but  that,  if  it  could  not  be  so 
exended,  they  would  receive  it  for  themselves.  Such  was  the  prejudice 
against  the  measure  that  the  restriction  was  made,  except  in  the  case 
of  Allegheny  county,  which  was  included  at  the  request  of  its  senator. 
The  bill  became  a  law  on  March  i8,  1867,  and  was  signed  by  Governor 
John  \\'.  Geary. 

Immediately  afterward,  a  voluntary  association  of  the  demonstra- 
tors in  the  chartered  and  private  schools  of  anatomy  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  an  equitable  distribution  of  unclaimed 
bodies,  and  this  organization  was  maintained  until  the  act  of  1883  ren- 
dered it  superfluous  by  extending  the  operations  of  the  act  throughout 
the  State,  and  by  making  specific  provisions  for  the  equitable  distribu- 
tifin  of  material  for  dissecting  purposes. 

For  many  years  there  were  no  uniform  regulations  for  admission 
to  a  medical  college.  Such  progressive  men  as  the  senior  Pancoast, 
Gross  and  Da  Costa,  with  others,  had  earnestly  advocated  a  general 
elevation  of  the  medical  educational  standard,  but  definite  action  was 
delayed  until  about  1S92,  when  a  number  of  medical  colleges  came  to- 
gether and  formed  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  which 
exercised  a  salutar_\-  influence,  and  through  whose  agency  was  finally 
enacted  legislation  which  pro\-ed  an  additional  barrier  against  those 
who  presumed  to  enter  upon  practice  with  but  a  smattering  of  medical 
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knowledge.  Fur  many  years  there  liad  lieen  iiractically  no  closing  the 
doors  against  the  illiterates.  Yonng  men  presented  themseh'es  who 
were  found  sadl}-  wanting  in  elementary  education.  Then,  again,  an 
embryo  medico  could  study  under  the  office  tutorsliip  of  a  practitioner 
who  was  not  a  graduate  of  any  regular  collegiate  institution,  and.  by 
attending  one  course  nf  ]iractical  anatomy  and  of  clinical  instruction, 
make  himself  eligilile  for  a  diploma.  This  loose  system  was  to  some 
degree  abrogated  through  the  adoption,  by  the  leading  medical  colleges, 
o{  the  requirement  that  the  student  must  produce  a  satisfactory  certifi- 
cate of  ha\-ing  studied  medicine  for  at  least  three  years  under  a  n'giilar 
graduate,  or  licenciate  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  in  gocxl  standing, 
using  the  word  "regular"  in  the  sense  commonly  understood  in  the 
medical  profession.  The  proA-isions  laid  down  b}-  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  proxed  remedial  along  all  lines,  tending  to 
elevate  the  character  and  standing  of  the  colleges  comprising  it.  Among 
the  excellent  results  of  the  confederation  were  the  establishment  of 
harmi^ny  among  the  individual  colleges,  and  pro\-ision  for  uniformity 
in  the  curriculum.  Reputable  schools  of  medicine  were  brought  nearer 
together  in  accord  and  methods,  and  those  unworthy  of  confidence  were 
ignored. 

On  May  18,  189,3,  '^'^'^^  enacted  a  law  which  was  intended  to  provide 
the  necessary  regulations  for  safeguarding  the  legitimate  practice  of 
medicine,  and  which  has  to  a  great  extent  fulfilled  the  expectations  of 
its  advocates.  Under  it  there  was  established  a  Medical  Council,  com- 
prising the  lieutenant  governor,  attorney  general,  secretary  of  internal 
affairs,  the  president  of  the  state  board  of  health  and  \ital  stati.stics, 
the  president  of  the  board  of  medical  examiners  representing  tlie 
Medical  .Society  of  Pennsyh-ania,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
medical   examiners   representing  the   Homeopathic   ]\Iedical    Society  of 
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Peunsvlivania.  and  the  jjresiilent  of  the  hoard  of  mechcal  examiners  rep- 
resenting the  Eclectic  Alechcal  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  of  the 
Society  boards  named  is  comix:>sed  of  se^■en  members  chosen  out  of  its 
own  membership,  and  whose  dut}-  it  is  to  examine  and  pass  upon  the 
cpialitv  and  proficiency  of  practitioners  of  their  own  individual  school 
of  medicine.  The  law  establishing  these  several  boards  is  sufficiently 
broad  and  explicit  to  protect  the  several  schools  of  medicine  and  their 
practitioners,  and  to  exclude  from  the  profession  such  as  are  of  unworthy 
character,  whether  practicing  under  the  guise  of  completed  scholarship 
in  some  institution,  or  without  anything  worthy  the  name  of  medical 
education. 

L.\W  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  Law  School  in  America  was  that  which  was  opened  in 
connection  with  the  College  which  eventually  developed  into  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  bar  of  Philadelphia  was  already  famous 
ini-  its  ability,  and  lawyers"  offices  were  eagerly  sought  by  many  am- 
bitious students.  These  latter,  desirous  of  more  ample  opportunity  for 
gaining  professional  knowledge,  in  1789  procured  the  use  of  a  college 
room  wherein  to  hold  their  meetings  for  discussions  and  moot  trials.  In 
the  following  year  a  prominent  lawyer,  Charles  Smith,  suggested  to 
the  college  board  the  institution  of  a  law  lectureship,  and  he  offered 
himself  as  a  lecturer.  Ultimately,  James  A\'ilson,  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  who  Avas  then  a  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Ccnu't, 
\vas  appointed  a  Professor  of  Law,  and  a  course  of  instruction  was 
\-aguely  laid  down,  and  may  be  thus  summarized : 

I.  To  explain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  its  parts  and 
powers,  "and  the  distribution  and  operation  of  those  powers:  to  ascertain 
tlie  merits  of  that  Constitution  by  coniparing  it  with  the  constitutions 
of  other  States,  with  the  general  principles  of  go\-ernment,  and  with  the 
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riglils  of  men;  to  mark  particularly  and  distinctly  the  rules  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Federal  Courts  in  law  and  practice;  to  in\-estigate  the 
connection  which  suhsists  between  the  Federal  Go\-ernnient  and  the 
several  States,  and.  of  consecjuence,  between  each  of  the  States  and  all 
the  others.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  purposes  were  almost 
identical  with  those  laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson  at  a  later  day  (  1819), 
in  his  syllabus  with  reference  to  the  Uni\-ersitv  of  Virginia,  of  which 
he  was  the  founder.) 

2.  To  illustrate  the  genius,  the  elements,  the  originals,  and  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  in  theor\-  and  practice,  these  including  the  law 
of  nations,  the  ci\-il  law,  maritime  law,  the  law-merchant,  and  the  law 
of  each  country,  in  all  cases  in.  which  those  laws  are  peculiarly  appli- 
cable. 

Announcement  was  made  of  three  lectures  each  week,  with  law 
exercises  on  one  day.  The  introductory  lecture,  on  Decemljer  15.  1790. 
was  a  notable  affair.  Philadelphia  v.as  then  the  natiimal  capital,  and 
the  event  was  witnessed  by  I^resident  Washington  and  his  Cabinet,  the 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  State  Legislature,  and  other  important  per- 
s  mages.  The  lectures  were  continued  through  that  winter,  and  a  partial 
course  was  given  during  the  following  winter,  then  being  abandoned. 
This  law  school  was  of  little  moment,  and  is  only  of  interest  as  being 
the  first  law  lectureship  in  the  United  States,  and  for  the  high  dignity 
of  the  first  law  teacher. 

After  an  interruption  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  law  was 
made  a  course  of  study  in  1817,  and  was  taught  l)y  Charles  ^^^  Hare, 
who  announced  three  courses  of  lectures ;  I.  On  Natural  Jurisprudence, 
or  the  science  of  right  and  wrong  as  it  appears  to  human  reason,  com- 
jiared  with,  illustrated  by  and  emliodied  in  law;  2.  International  Juris- 
jirudence.    including  particularly    the   theory   and    practice   of   the    Con- 
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stitutions  of  tlie  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  3. 
Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsylvania  as  distinguished 
from  the  Common  Law  of  England.  Only  the  first  course  was  given. 
Mr.  Hare  losing  his  reason,  and  his  \-acant  chair  remained  unfilled. 
In  1832  the  University  trustees  were  solicited  to  re-establish  the  Pro- 
fessorship;   but  no  action  was  taken. 

In  1850  the  Law  School  was  revivetl  and  entered  upon  a  continu- 
ous existence  under  the  scholarly  George  Sharswood,  then  Judge  of  the 
District  Court  of  Philadelphia.  Blackstone  and  Kent  were  the  authors 
studied,  and  moot  courts  were  held.  In  1852  two  eminent  jurists,  Peter 
McCall  and  E.  Spencer  Miller,  were  associated  Avith  Judge  Sharswood 
in  a  Law  Faculty,  and  this  marked  the  beginning  of  a  regular  system 
of  instruction.  These  were  succeeded  liy  other  masters  in  the  profes- 
si(5n,  but  the  real  beginning  of  the  great  development  of  the  Law  School 
o{  the  Uriiversity  dates  from  1887,  when  C.  Stuart  Patterson  and  A. 
Syndey  Biddle  were  made  Professors,  with  the  first  named  as  Dean. 
I'ntil  that  time  the  school  had  no  settled  quarters,  no  equipment,  and 
little  more  in  the  way  of  a  library  than  the  Bouvier  Civil  Law  donated 
by  Dr.  Peterson.  This  was  now  supplemented  by  the.  Biddle  Law 
Library,  formerly  the  property  of  Benjamin  H.  Brewster,  and  presented 
by  the  Biddle  brotliers  as  a  memorial  of  their  father,  George  Biddle.  In 
1900  was  dedicated  what  is  ],>erhaps  the  largest  and  most  effectiveh' 
equipped  law  scIkk.iI  building  in  existence,  its  cost  of  nearly  $400,000 
bein,g  met  b}-  municificent  meuKjrial  gifts  from  the  families  and  friends 
of  distinguished  lawers  and  jurists,  and  by  other  generous  contributions 
from  members  of  the  legal  profession. 

In  1895  the  \\'estern  University  of  Penns\l\ania  at  Pittsburg  es- 
t;:blished  a  Law  Department  with  Hon.  John  .\.  Shafer  as  Dean.  This 
school  is  well  ofticered  and  amply  equipped.     Its  graduate  list,  while  in 
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the  necessity  of  the  case  small,  is  of  such  character  as  to  reflect  credit 
upon  it. 

THEOLOGICAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  Tlieological  Seminary  iif  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churcli  in 
North  America  was  organized  at  Pliiladelphia  in  1807.  The  first  profes- 
sor was  Rev.  Samuel  B.  \\'yhe,  D.  D..  who  continued  in  his  office  until 
1 85 1,  liis  classes  meeting  in  his  residence.  He  died  in  1852,  and  the 
school  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Crawford.  Adjunct  Professor, 
who  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Theodorus  Wylie,  son  of  the  first  President. 
Dr.  Crawford  resigned  in  1855.  and  in  1859  Dr.  Andrew  Black  was  ap- 
pointed Professor,  but  did  not  live  to  take  his  seat.  In  i860  Rev.  John 
Xiel  McLeod,  D.  D..  was  appointed  Professor  of  Doctrinal  Theology,  and 
Dr.  Wylie  was  continued  in  his  chair  of  Bil^lical  Literature,  «nd  Church 
History  and  Pastoral  Theolo.oy.  In  1856  the  institution  was  incoqxi- 
rated.  The  faculty  was  consiilerably  augmented  in  sticceeding  years. 
During  the  past  half  century  the  seminary  met  for  sexenteen  years  in 
rooms  of  the  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and 
for  twenty-two  years  in  rooms  of  the  Fourth  Church,  and  frtmi  i8c;o  to 
i8g8  in  rooms  of  the  Second  Church.  In  1898  the  trustees  purchased  a 
fine  building  overlooking  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  about  midway 
between  the  Medical  and  Law  departments.  The  alumni  list  is  not 
large,  numbering  little  more  than  three  hundred.  The  seminary,  how- 
e\'er.  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  among  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States,  and  among  its  graduates  are  man)'  who  ha\e  occupied  some  of 
the  most  jjrominent  pul])its  in  the  country,  .\mong  the  students.  1864-65. 
was  Dr.  Gregor^•,  now  among  the  foremost  scholars  in  (jermany. 

Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  (or,  as  its  legal  title  runs,  the 
Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  of  the  I'nited  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North   America),   was  est.nblished   in    1825,  bv  the  .\ssociate   Reformed 
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Synod  of  the  West.  At  the  first  it  had  but  one  teacher.  Rev.  Joseph 
Kerr.  The  seminary  was  incorporated  1:iy  the  I.egislature  in  1830.  Un- 
til 1832  the  school  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  in  Allegheu}-, 
when  Hanna  Hall  was  built  out  of  a  bequest  by  Thomas  Hanna.  In 
1897  the  old  buildings  were  razed  to  make  room  for  a  modern  structure, 
the  funds  being  provided  in  greater  part  by  residents  of  Pittsburg  and 
Allegheny.  Since  its  establishment,  more  than  ele\-en  hundred  young 
men  liave  recited  in  its  classes,  the  larger  number  of  whum  entered  the 
ministry. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  ( Covenanter )  Theological  Seminary  at 
Allegheny  was  established  in  1856.  The  faculty  numbers  three  in- 
structors. 

The  Theological  Seminar\-  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  L'nited 
States,  at  Lancaster,  grew  out  of  an  urgent  need.  l'"rom  1747  to  1824 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America  was  without  a  theological  school:  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  vacant  pastorates,  and  of  the  eighty  ministers 
then  on  the  roll  there  were  but  two  or  three  who  were  held  to  be  (|ualifiedi 
or  who  would  ser^■e  as  teacher  in  a  theological  seminary.  Under  pres- 
sure of  these  conditions,  in  1825  was  opened,  at  Carlisle,  a  school  of  theol- 
c_igy  with  one  professor  and  fi\e  stuilents.  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  trustees  of 
Dickinson  College,  then  under  Presbyterian  contrtil.  In  1829  the  school 
was  removed  to  York,  and  a  classical  department  was  added.  In  1835 
another  removal  was  made,  to  ]\Iercersburg,  where  the  classical  school 
dex'eloped  into  Z\larshall  College.  \\'hen  ^Marshal  and  Franklin  Colleges 
Ix'came  one  at  Lancaster,  the  Theological  Seminary  remained  at  Mercers- 
burg  until  1871,  when  it  also  removed  to  the  same  place  The  Faculty 
numbers  six  Professors.  The  graduates  aggregate  nearl_\-  six  hundred 
and  fiftv.  and  the  annual  attendance  is  abt)nt  une  hundred  and  twentv. 
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Crozer  Tlienlogical  Seminary.  Upland.  (Chester),  was  founded  l)y 
the  widow  and  children  cjt  John  P.  Crozer,  and  was  incorporated  in  1S67. 
By  arrangement.  Bucknel!  Unixersity  (  formerly  Lewisburg  College) 
abandoned  its  theological  department,  which  was  under  Baptist  auspices. 
t(j  the  new  school.  The  Crozer  school  opened  Octol)er  2.  1868.  under  the 
])residency  of  Rev.  Heiu'y  d.  Weston.  D.  D..  LL.D..  who.  now  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age.  yet  occupies  his  old  position,  as  well  as  the  chair  of 
Practical  Theology.  The  school  has  given  instruction  to  more  than  two 
thousand  studeivts  who  ha\-e  become  Baptist  ministers.  The  college 
Iniildings  occup}'  an  ideal  site  overlooking  the  Delaware  ri\er.  and  its  real 
propert)'  is  \-alued  at  about  $200,000.  The  endowment  amounts  to  about 
a  half  million  dollars. 

The  Di\inity  School  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Philadel- 
phia, was  founded  through  the  effort  of  Rt.  I\ev.  Almzo  Potter,  D.D..  in 
1862.  Its  property  and  endowments  amount  to  $450,000.  The  school 
has  about  five  hundred  matriculated  students,  and  its  alumni  number 
more  than  three  hundred,  among  whom  are  three  bishops,  and  aliout  ten 
who  are  or  ha\-e  lieen  jirofessors  in  di\-inity  schools.  A  large  ])rop(.ir- 
tion  of  the  alumni  are  or  have  been  in  the  mission  field. 

The  Theological  Seminarv  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  was 
estaljlished  in  18S7.  upon  the  gift  of  a  woman  who  donated  land  and  a 
building,  valued  at  $150,000.  together  with  a  sum  of  $50,000  as  an  en- 
dowment fund.  The  seminary  buildings  form  ])art  of  a  sui)erb  architec- 
tural group  <if  church  edifices  in  West  Philadelphia,  at  the  corner  of  Eor- 
ty-third  and  Chestnut  streets.  Its  educational  advantages  are  offered  on 
equal  terms  to  voung  men  of  all  denominaticMis,  and  Presbyterians, 
}iIethodists  and  Baptists  have  been  received  and  educated. 

Meadville  Theol.igical  School,  at  Meadville.  (Unitarian),  was  es- 
tablished in   1844.  and  incorp.  .rated  in    1846.     In  its  ,)riginal   form  the 
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charter  provided  that  im  doctrinal  test  except  "a  helief  in  tlie  divine 
origin  of  Christianity"  should  ever  he  made  a  condition  of  memhership  in 
the  school,  hut  this  was  dropped  in  1897.  and  the  charter  in  its  present 
form  declares  it  to  he  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  "give  instruction  in 
religion,  theology,  ethics  and  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry." 
This  does  not  exclude  instruction  immediatel}-  suhsidiary  to  the  princi])al 
purjxjse,  although  at  present  there  is  no  distinct  preparatory  department 
as  in  the  early  days  of  the  school.  Instruction  was  at  finst  given  in  an 
abandoned  church  building.  Tlie  first  teacher  was  Re\-.  Frederic  Huide- 
koper,  who  afforded  his  services  gratuitously  during  all  liis  many  years 
of  service.  Later  he  had  for  an  associate  teacher  Re\'.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins, 
who  was  also  President,  and  one  or  two  non-resident  instructors  deli\'ered 
lectures  at  intervals. 

The  School  has  steadily  grown,  and  now  owns  jjroperty  to  the  value 
of  more  than  $500,000,  and  a  librar\-  of  25,000  volumes.  Of  its  more 
than  $30,000  endowment,  $25,000  was  given  by  parishioners  of  Rev. 
Roliert  Collyer,  of  New  York  City.  The  jM'esent  faculty  numbers  six 
members,  with  three  instructors  who  gi\e  assistance  in  subsidiary  branch- 
es. The  School  has  graduated  nearly  three  hundred  students,  many  of 
whom  have  entered  the  Unitarian  ministr}-. 

Among  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  institutions  in  the  L'nited 
States  few  hold  a  more  ])rominent  place  than  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  at  Overh.rook.  This  establishment,  designed  sole- 
ly for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Diocese  of 
Philadelphia,  had  for  its  founder  the  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  P.  Kenrick,  D.D., 
whose  plans  found  consummation  in  the  labors  of  his  successors.  The 
first  class,  five  young  men,  assembled  in  1832.  The  seminary  was  the  in- 
dividual concern  of  Bishop  Kenrick  until  1838,  when  the  school  was  in- 
corporated under  Act  of  the  Legislature.     In  1865  was  bought  one  bun- 
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(Ired  an>l  thirty-seven  acres  of  land  at  Overbrook,  U])()n  which  was  erected 
one  of  the  finest  diocesan  ecclesiastical  seminaries  in  the  world.  The 
number  of  ])rofessors  is  fifteen,  and  the  number  of  students  is  usually 
about  one  luuulred  and  fortv. 

Villanova  College,  about  six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  is  the  chief 
religious  and  educational  institute  of  the  Augustinians.  It  was  planted 
in  184.',  chiefly  through  the  effort  of  Rev.  John  ]'.  O'Dwyer,  and  in  1843 
Pope  Gregory  X\'I  created  Villanova  a  novice  and  studv  house  of  it.s 
order.  Church  and  lay  (le])artments  are  maintained,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  students  attend. 

St.  \'incent  College,  at  Beatty.  in  Westmoreland  county,  was  found- 
ed in  1846  l)y  Arch-Abbot  Boniface  W'immer,  to  suj^pl)-  the  need  fcjr  Ger- 
man speaking  priests  in  the  United  States.  He  came  from  Bavaria, 
whose  king-,  Louis,  had  afforded  him  pecuniary  assistance.  In  the  early 
days  the  College  was  a  ]nu-ely  German  institution,  but  after  a  time  the 
English  language  was  intivxluced.  b'rom  this  ])arent  house  not  only  ha\-e 
hundreds  gone  out  into  the  ministry,  but  ten  colleges  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  ha\-e  sprung  from  it.  The  annual  attendance  of  students  in 
all  the  \-ari(jus  classes  is  about  three  hundred. 

St.  A'incent's  Seminary  at  Germantown  is  the  central  house  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Mission  (more  commonly  k'nown  as  the  Lazarists. 
or  X'incentian  Fathers)  in  the  eastern  jiart  of  the  United  States — an  or- 
der of  priests  bound  to  labor  for  the  .salvation  of  the  poor  and  the  train- 
ing of  young-  nien  for  the  ministv)-.  The  community  was  first  established 
near  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  whence  Rev.  S.  V.  Ryan  transferred  the  cen- 
tral house  to  Gerniantown,  in  1868. 

Menry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  in  his  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  .\merica,  contemplated  the  erection  (.f  a  theological 
seminary  at  Philadeli)hi;i,  and  as  early  as  174CJ  purchased  a  building  site. 
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His  relati\-e  and  successor,  Re\-.  John  C.  Kunze.  sought  to  carry  the  idea 
to  success,  but  the  Revolutionary  war  postponed  the  movement.  ^lean- 
time,  the  pastors  of  tlie  mother  ciiurches,  in  an  unlsroken  hue,  ga\-e  in- 
struction to  theological  students,  still  keeping  in  mind  the  desire  of  ]MuhI- 
enberg,  and  one  of  the  numlier  (  Re\'.  C.  R.  Demme ) ,  began  the  nucleus 
of  a  library  before  the  College  was  brought  into  being. 

In  1864,  Dr.  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  President  of  the  Alinisteriuni  of 
Pennsylvania,  urged  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  theological  sem- 
inary, and  on  October  4,  in  St.  John's  Church.  Philadelphia,  a  Faculty 
was  formed :  Dr.  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  Dr.  William  J.  Mann,  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Krauth,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Schaeffer  and  Dr.  Gottlob  F.  Krotel. 
Instruction  was  at  first  gi\en  in  the  rooms  oi  the  Lutheran  Board  of  Pub- 
lication, and  until  1865,  wlien  a  Iniilding  was  purchased.  The  capacity 
of  this  building-  was  doubled  in  1873.  and  in  1889,  on  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  the  school,  removal  was  taken  to  new  buildings  at  }*L:)unt 
Airy,  the  present  home  of  the  institution.  The  grounds,  comprising 
nearly  seven  acres,  are  handsomely  improved,  and  contain  spacious  build- 
ings sufticient  for  instructional  and  dormitory  purposes.  A  highly 
valued  possession  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  is 
the  liturgical  liiirary,  collected  at  a  great  outlay  of  time  and  money  by 
Re\-.  B.  M.  Schmucker,  late  English  secretary  of  the  Church  Book  Com- 
mittee. This  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  collections  of  Petri  and 
other  eminent  liturgiologists  in  Germany,  and  can  justl}-  claim  to  be  with- 
iiut  an  ecjual  in  America,  if,  indeed,  in  Euroi^e.  The  seminary  has  grad- 
uated upwards  of  six  hundred  ministers,  who  are  ser\-ing  in  all  portions 
of  the  L'nited  States. 

The  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg  was  established 
in  1825.  It  oft'ers  two  courses  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  de- 
gree: a  regular  course  for  such  as  have  graduated  in  the  chissical  tlepart- 
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ment  of  a  regular  college:  and  a  pnst-graduate  course  for  non-resident 
pupils  who  ha\e  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  collegiate  and  theological  train- 
ing. The  real  estate  is  valued  at  $160,000.  and  the  library  contains 
14.000  volumes. 

Susquehanna  Uni\-ersity.  at  Selinsgro\-e.  was  founded  in  1858,  under 
the  name  of  the  ^Missionary  Institute.  It  is  designed  especially  to  aid 
the  need  for  ministers  in  the  General  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  It 
maintains  a  collegiate  as  well  as  a  theological  course,  and  has  a  corps  of 
sixteen  professors  and  instructors. 

The  IMoravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary  at  Bethlehem  had 
its  inspiration  in  a  meeting  of  Moravian  clergymen  in  1802.  The  sug- 
gestion came  from  C.  L.  Benzien.  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  until 
1806.  when  Charles  de  Forrestier  and  Christian  Renatus  Verbeek  were 
sent  out  by  the  ruling  board  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  and  in  the  following 
year  installed  Ernest  L.  Hazelius  and  John  C.  Becbler  as  Professors  in  a 
new  theological  seminary  to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  church 
school  for  boys  at  Xazareth.  Penns}d\'ania.  In  1838  the  Seminary  was 
removed  to  Bethlehem,  thence  in  185 1  to  Xazareth,  and  in  1858  to  Beth- 
lehem. In  1825  the  school  received  the  Haga  legacy  of  $25,000.  In  the 
last  vear  of  its  residence  at  Xazareth,  it  occupied  the  historic  Ephrata 
House,  built  originally  for  George  Whitefield,  and  which  now  contains 
the  museum  and  archives  of  the  Moravian  Historical  Society.  The  Col- 
lege had  no  existence  as  such  until  1858,  (to  this  time  it  had  been  a  class- 
ical school  preparatory  to  theology),  when  the  Provincial  Synod  made  its 
title  "The  IMoravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary,"  and  in  1863  it 
was  incorporated  as  such  by  Act  of  the  Legislature.  In  1867  Rt.  Rev. 
Edmund  de  Schweinitz  became  President,  and  the  curriculum  was  con- 
siderably expanded.  In  1885  the  College  entered  upon  its  period  of 
greatest  prosperity  uiider  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Augustus  Schultzc,  who 
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had  come  from  the  \-ice-presidency  of  the  Mora\'ian  College  at  Xiesk}-, 
Germany,  to  a  professorship  in  the  College,  in  1870.  In  1890-92  were 
hnilt  a  group  of  huildings  on  College  Heights,  in  North  Bethlehem — 
Comenius  Hall,  the  principal  Iriiilding:  the  refectory,  and  the  professors' 
residence.  In  1893  ^^^-  '^"f'  -^f''^-  Ashton  C.  Borhek  erected  the  Helen 
Stadiger  Borhek  Memorial  Chapel.  Since  1885  the  endowments  ha\"e  in- 
creased to  the  sum  of  $1 17.000.  and  the  annual  exjjenses  of  the  institution 
are  ahout  $10,000.  During  tlie  same  period  the  c(iurses  of  study  ha\-e 
undergone  various  modifications  and  additions,  hringing  them  into  line 
with  the  hroadest  refpiirements  of  the  present  time,  providing  thorough 
instruction  in  collegiate  and  theological  courses.  Special  stress  is  placed 
upon  the  splendid  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  this  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  many  high-class  institutions  which  have  gix'en  wa}-  hefore 
the  modern  tendenc}-  to  minimi/'.e  the  value  of  classical  training.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  fact  that  the  museum  is  especially  rich  in  the  depart- 
ments of  hotany  and  mineralogy,  and  the  world-wide  distriliution  of  Mo- 
rax'ian  missionaries  is  traceali'e  in  the  large  numher  of  rare  anthropo- 
loeical  curios  which  have  come  to  its  shelves. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
Social  CoNniTioxs. 

Said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "there  is  no  hemic  poem  in  tlie  world  but 
is  at  the  bottom  the  lite  of  a  man."  Trnly,  heroic  poems  were  those 
written  in  the  li\'es  of  the  makers  fif  Pennsylvania — those  who  planted  on 
its  hills  and  in  its  willeys  the  clnirch  and  the  school  house,  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  its  mig'hty  industries — and  it  is  a  most  interesting-  and 
profitable  pursuit  to  learn  of  what  manner  of  men  they  were,  for  they 
were  the  forbears  of  the  American  of  to-day.  This  lineage  of  ours  is  ex- 
ceedingly com]ilex.  The  man  among  us  who  can  trace  his  ancestry  purely 
and  unbrokenly  from  the  immigrant  of  his  name, — English,  Scotch.  Irish 
or  German,  as  the  case  may  lie. — is  the  exception,  so  intermarried  have  all 
tliese  various  races.  Side  b-\-  side  with  this  blood  admixture,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, though  it  cannot  be  measured,  the  subtle  influences  of  association. 
which  make  of  each  human  being,  in  some  degree,  the  comjiosite  product 
of  those  of  his  fellows  with  or  near  whom  his  lot  has  been  cast  in  the 
formati\-e  period  of  his  life.  And  so,  in  some  degree,  even  though  there 
be  no  blood  relationship.  ha\-e  we  of  the  jiresent  been  stamped,  more  or 
less  stronglv.  with  all  the  good  (and  the  evil.  too),  of  all  the  peoples 
whom  we  are  to  consider. 

If  there  is  aught  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  that  is  so  com])letely 
established  as  to  be  whollv  outside  the  pale  of  controversy,  it  is  the  fart 
that  its  early  colonists  were  a  deeply  religious  people.  Penn.  in  his 
"Frame  of  Government,"  had  provided  that  "all  persons  living  in  this 
Province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  almighty  and  eternal 
God  to  be  the  creator,  upholdei  and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  that  hold  thciu- 
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sehes  obliged  in  conscience  to  li\'e  peacealily  and  jnstly  in  civil  society, 
shall  in  no  ways  lie  molested  or  prejndiced  fnr  their  religions  persuasion 
or  practice  in  matters  of  faith  and  wdrship.  nor  shall  tliev  he  compelled 
at  any  time  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship,  place,  or 
ministry  whatever.""  In  response  came  English  and  \\'elsh  Quakers, 
Scotch-Irish  Presh^terians,  French  Huguenots,  and.  at  a  later  day, 
German  Alennonites  and  [Moravians.  All  these  peoples  had  been  the 
olijects  of  persecutinn  in  their  native  land,  and  they  came  to  America 
intent  upim  enjciying  the  freedom  there  assured  to  them,  and  with  no 
thought  of  restricting  the  liberties  of  those  religionists  who  held  to  a 
different  faith.  And  so  it  came  that  while  Quakers  were  being  whipped 
in  Xew  England,  and  E]iisci)palians  \vere  being  (lri\-en  out  of  her 
boundaries.  e\"ery  form  of  religion  was  t  ilerated  in  Pennsyh-ania. 
From  that  early  day.  religion  has  prospered,  and  to-day  Penn.sylvania 
stands  first  among  the  states  in  the  number  of  church  organizations, 
first  in  the  number  of  church  edifices,  and  first  in  the  approximate  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  church  buildings.  In  the  value  of  church  property, 
Pennsylvania  stands  second  only  to  Xew  Y<^rk,  and  occupies  the  same 
relative  position  as  to  the  number  of  communicants  or  members. 

Penn's  original  Quaker  colony  claims  first  attention.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  said  that  Philadeli)hia  was  settled  by  English  and  \\'elsh 
Friends.  Old  Chester  county  (now  dixided  into  the  counties  of  Chester 
and  Delaware),  was  settled  by  English.  Welsh,  (iermans  and  Dutch. 
To  the  Welsh  was  set  oft'  a  forty  thousand  acre  tract  on  the  Schuylkill 
river,  which  included  tliat  lieautiful  stretch  of  country  now  so  familiar 
to  the  ])eople  of  eastern  PennsyKar.ia,  and  so  attractix'e  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  its  fine  school  and  college  buildings  and  elegant  suburban 
homes — the  water-shed  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers, 
rising  steadily  from  the  west  bank  of  the  stream  first  named  for  about 
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t\\ent_v-h\e  miles  to  the  summit  near  I'anli.  On  the  nnrtlieni  side, 
beautiful  \-ie\\s  are  ii1>taine(l  nf  the  Chester  \-alley,  or.  as  it  was  called 
by  the  \\'elsh.  Duffrin  INIawr.  Many  of  the  towns  and  townships  yet 
bear  the  pleasing  Cymric  names  which  were  originally  liestowed  upon 
them,  as  Uwchlan.  Bryn  Mawr,  Berwyn  and  Tredyffrm :  and  names 
of  like  origin,  as  Ciw}"nedd  anc'l  Penll^'n.  were  carried  int')  Montgomery 
county. 

The  influence  of  the  Quakers  was  iiotential  in  the  history  of  the 
Pro\-ince.  coloring  its  thought  in  every  department  of  life.  Their  re- 
ligious meetings  were  first  held  in  ])ri\ate  houses,  and  afterwards,  as 
their  numbers  uncreased.  tlie}-  erected  small,  [jlain  buildings,  at  first  of 
logs,  and  later  of  stone  or  brick,  which,  were  frerpiently  used  for  edu- 
cational as  well  as  religious  purposes.  Their  distinguishing  doctrine, 
that  of  "the  light  of  Christ  in  man."  led  them  to  belie\e  that  oliedience 
to  the  inner  \'oice  is  that  which  brings  sal\-ation  ;  that  mortal  man  needs 
not  so  much  a  pardon  at  the  close  of  life  for  errors  committed  \\'hile  he 
li\-es,  as  he  does  guardianshi])  during  life  that  \\ill  keep  him  from  error, 
and  that,  so  i)reser\-ed  from  sin  in  the  present  life,  he  will  lia\e  no  sin 
to  atone  for  at  the  en<l.  Their  worship  is  for  the  most  part  silent  and 
inward,  thev  preferring  to  "make  melofl)-  in  their  hearts  unto  God." 
They  rejected  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  as  observed  by  other 
Christians.  They  abstained  from  all  worldly  amusements.  They  were 
the  earliest  in  .\merica  to  condemn  and  then  strenuously  oppose  human 
slaverv  and  aid  in  bringing  slaves  to  freedom,  contributing  of  their 
means  to  that  purpose,  and  opening  their  houses  for  the  concealment  of 
runaways  until  they  could  safely  continue  their  journey  toward  free 
Canada.  Their  con.scientious  scruples  again.st  bearing  arms  would  not 
permit  them  t,)  take  an  active  part  in  the  Re\-olutionary  war,  hut  for 
the  greater  part  they  were  true  patriots,  and  afforded  the  infant  go\-eri}- 
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iiient  sul)stantial  aid  in  Cdiitrilnitiiiti'  ti>  the  suiiport  uf  its  army.  The 
(listinguisliing  characteristics  of  this  exemplary  people  have  by  no  means 
disappeared.  Many  of  their  descendants  liore  a  splendid  part  in  pre- 
serving the  west  for  freedom  when  Kansas  was  a  dark  and  Ijloody 
ground,  contended  for  by  free-soilers  and  sla\-ery  extensionists.  An 
example  of  this  class  was  Colonel  Kersey  Coates,  a  native  of  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania.  He  taught  in  the  high  school  in  his  native  town, 
studied  law  under  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At 
the  snlicitation  of  Mr.  Stevens  he  went  to  Kansas  in  1854  as  agent 
for  the  Emigration  .\id  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  purjiose  was 
to  purchase  pul)lic  lands  and  settle  them  viith  a  desirable  class  of  free- 
soilers.  He  was  engaged  in  this  work  for  two  years,  and  during  th.is 
time  he  witnessed  many  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  while  his 
own  life  was  frequently  imperiled.  He  was  more  than  the  mere  agent 
for  capitalists  and  homeseekers.  His  natural  in.stincts  led  him  to  abhor 
slavery,  and  his  con\ictions  had  been  dee]iened  through  the  influence 
of  his  father,  an  acti\'e  aider  in  the  management  of  the  "Underground 
Railway,"  and  of  his  personal  friend  and  patron,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  an 
implacable  foe  of  human  bondage.  'Mv.  Coates  aided  the  free-soilers 
(among  whom  were  many  Pennsylvanians)  persistently  and  fearlessly, 
and  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  their  most  resourceful  and  determined 
leaders.  In  two  instances  his  experiences  were  among  the  most  intensely 
interesting  and  thrillingly  dramatic  of  those  troublous  times.  In  the  one. 
he  was  of  counsel  for  the  defense  of  Go\-ernor  Charles  Robinson,  put 
on  trial  for  treason  because  of  his  refusal  to  be  the  tool  of  the  sla\-er}- 
propagandists.  In  the  other,  he  afforded  concealment  and  protection 
to  Governor  .\ndrew  H.  Reeder  (also  a  Penns\-lvanian ),  whose  life  was 
in  jeopardy,  and  aided  his  escape  to  Illinois.  Years  afterward.  Gover- 
nor Reeder  sent  to  Mrs.  Coates  an  oil  painting  of  himself  in  his  ,dis- 
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guise  as  a  woodchopper  when  the  pro-slaveryites  were  seeking  his  life. 
\M:en  the  emergency  had  passed  and  Kansas  was  estaljHshed  as  a  free 
state,  Mr.  Coates  settled  in  Kansas  City,  IMi.ssouri,  where  he  was  among 
the  foremost  m  laying  the  foundations  for  the  commercial  importance 
of  that   phenomenally   progressive   city. 

The  Scotch-Iri.sh  Preshyterians  came  about  1683  out  of  their  native 
country,  whence  the)-  were  driven  In-  cruel  religious  persecution,  l-'or 
refusal  to  engage  in  prelatic  worship  and  for  their  attendance  upon  con- 
venticles, these  poor  people  were  despoiled  of  their  ])ro])ertv,  thrown  into 
prison,  banished,  and  practically  sold  as  slaves.  .\l)out  one  hundred 
men  and  women  were  imprisoned  in  Dunottar  Castle,  where  the^•  were 
treated  with  great  .severity,  .stinted  for  food  and  water,  and  cramped 
for  want  of  room.  [Many  were  tortured  for  attempting  to  escape.  Late 
in  the  summer  these  poor  creatures  were  marched  to  the  sea-coast,  a 
distance  of  ahout  si.xt}'-three  niiles.  many  with  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs.  The}'  were  under  sentence  rif  banishment  to  America, 
and  a  number  of  them  were  committed  to  the  care  of  George  Scott, 
laird  of  Pitlochie,  who  had  chartered  a  vessel  to  con\ev  him  to  New 
Jersey,  in  order  to  escape  the  jiersecution  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected for  the  sake  of  his  religion.  The  \-oyagers  suffeied  dreadfullv 
from  the  virulent  fever,  and,  to  add  to  the  misery  of  their  condition, 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  a  most  inhuman  creature,  \isited  upon  them 
all  sorts  of  cruelty,  even  to  throwing  down  ujion  them  large  pieces  of 
timber  when  they  were  engaged  in  wurshii)  between  decks.  Three- 
score ])eople,  among  them  the  lair<l  and  his  wife,  died  during  the  \-oyage. 
It  is  jiathetic  to  read  that  the  \essel  which  bore  these  immigrants  from 
their  heather-land  sank  soon  after  reaching  the  harbor  to  which  il 
had  con\-eyed  them.  And  with  this  goes  the  story,  better  authenticated 
than  is  usual  in  a  traditional  narratix'e,  that  this  same   \essel  had  Iain 
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a  sunken  hulk  in  the  liar1)cir  whence  these  people  sailed,  and  was  raised 
to  afford  them  liassage.  The  wonder  is  that  such  a  craft  survived  the 
three  months'  tempestuous  voyage.  This  Scotch-Irish  people  spread 
out  into  the  \-alley  of  the  AUeghenies  from  Lake  Eric  to  Alabama. 
Their  men  formed  the  hulk  of  ^^"ashington's  army,  and  their  descendants 
faced  each  other  umler  Cirant  and  Lee,  at  Shiloh  and  Gettysburg,  each 
generation,  in  its  day.  unsurpassable  in  courage,  unyieldingly  devoted 
to  the  right  as  God  gave  it  them  to  see  it. 

The  Baptists  appear  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  same  time  as  do 
the  Presbyterians.  They  were  mainly  Eng-lish,  and  the  people  of  the 
two  denominations  were  very  similar  in  character  if  not  in  tempera- 
ment. The  Baptists  were  deeply  conscientious.  ]\'Ioved  by  an  earnest 
missionar^•  S]iirit.  their  early  ministers,  usually  <if  limited  edtication,  in 
some  in.stances  really  illiterate,  penetrated  to  the  remotest  settlements, 
preaching  and  organizing  churches.  The  phrase  illiterate,  connected 
with  the  former  phrase,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  meaning  ignorance  of 
the  scriptures.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  preachers  were  entirely 
familiar  with  the  sacred  volume,  and  were  able  to  cite  numberless 
passages  with  concordance-like  accuracy,  .\mong  them  were  many  strong 
controversialists,  and.  as  population  increased,  aiid  other  denomina- 
tions became  stmnger,  deliates  of  a  week's  continuance  were  often 
carried  on  between  them  and  ministers  of  other  faith.s,  on  questions  of 
faith  and  practice.  The  Baptists  \\ere  un^-ielding  on  the  subject  of 
baptism  by  immersion,  and  their  converts  hesitated  at  no  discomfort 
to  recei\'e  the  holy  ordinance.  On  frequent  occasions  a  congregation 
would  assemble  in  mi<lwintei"  on  the  banks  of  a  frozer.-over  stream, 
where  scores  of  candidates,  men.  women  and  children.  recei\-ed  baptism 
by  being  immersed  where  heav}-  ice  had  been  cut  away,  then  dr}'ing 
their  clothing  bv  a  roadside  tire,  or  walking   in  their  frozen  garments 
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to  a  farm-liouse  a  half-mile  distant.  The  first  Baptist  church  organized 
in  Pennsyh'ania  was  in  1684,  at  Culd  Spring,  h)-  the  Ke\-.  Thunias 
Dongan.  of  Rliode  Island,  and  a  church  of  the  same  denomination  was 
formed  at  Philadelphia  in   1695.  ^ 

Among  the  early  Protestant  Episc(jpal  church  (formerly  the  Church 
of  England),  three  are  of  peculiar  interest.  The  first  in  Philadelphia 
was  a  wooden  structure  huilt  in  1710,  which  gave  way  to  a  hrick  edifice 
in  17^7.  In  1744  a  chime  of  eight  bells  were  brought  from  England. 
Tliey  were  remo\'ed  for  safety  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
were  afterwards  restored  to  their  projjcr  place.  St.  David's  church  at 
Radnor,  in  Newtown  township.  Delaware  county,  had  an  organization  in 
1700,  if  not  earlier,  but  the  [iresent  quaint  and  dignified  etlifice  was 
not  erected  until  1715.  The  poet,  Longfellow,  in  188),  most  happily 
expressed  the  feeling  of  veneration  a  sight  of  the  venerable  structure 
was  calculated  to  rouse  in  a  meditati\-e  mind.  'T  was  st(_)pping,"  lie 
said  (in  relating  the  story  of  his  poem,  "Old  St.  David's  at  Radnor"), 
"at  Rosemont,  and  one  da}-  dro\'e  o\er  to  Radnor.  Old  St.  David's 
church,  with  its  charming  and  picturesque  surroundings,  attracted  m\' 
attention.  Its  diminuti\'e  size,  peculiar  architecture,  the  little  rectory 
in  the  gro\"e,  the  quaint  chun.h}"ard  where  Mad  Anlhou}-  Wayne  is 
buried,  the  great  tree  which  stands  at  the  gateway,  and  the  pile  of  gray 
stone  which  makes  the  old  church,  and  is  almost  hidden  by  the  climbing 
ivy,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  gem  for  a  fancy  picture." 

St.  Paul's  church  (Protestant  Episcopal),  at  Chester,  built  in  170-'. 
has  been  replaced  with  a  beautiful  modern  edifice.  But,  for  historical 
and  sentimental  purp<ises,  it  is  yet  Old  St.  Paul's.  The  wardens  care- 
fullv  preserve  two  gifts  of  great  antiquity — a  chalice  and  salver  of 
hammered  and  very  pure  silver,  and  which  are  yet  used  for  communion 
l)uri)oses,  the  gift  of  Oueun  Anne;  and  a  chalice  and  belb  the  gift  of  Sir 
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Jeffery  Jeffries.  Set  into  the  interior  wall  of  the  church  is  the  niural 
tablet  erected  tn  the  memory  of  James  Sandeland,  the  elder,  with 
date  (jf  death  uf  himself  and  wife,  and  the  emblems  of  mortality — the 
tolling  bell,  the  passing  bell,  ihe  skull  and  cross-bones,  the  hour-glass, 
an  upright  coffin,  and  other  funereal  devices.  Tn  the  churchyard  is  a 
monument  to  the  memcjry  of  John  Morton,  with  the  following  among 
other    inscriptions : 

"John  ;\lorton  being  censured  by  his  friends  for  his  boldness  in 
gix'ing  his  casting  \-ote  to  the  Declaratit)n  of  Independence,  his  pro- 
phetic spirit  dictated  from  his  death  l)ed  the  following  message  to  them  : 
'Tell  them  they  shall  live  to  see  the  hour  when  they  shall  acknowledge 
it  to  have  been  the  most  glorious  serx'ice  I  e\-er  rendered  to  my 
ct)untry."  "' 

Catholics  came  to  Penns)'l\-ania  ])robably  aliout  1708.  For  many 
}-ears  the  growth  of  the  denomination  was  but  slow.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  these  were  the  i)nh'  religionists  whose  coming  was  discouraged. 
The  crown  instructions  to  the  colonial  governors  in  1738.  in  1763  and 
in   1766,  contained  the   following: 

"Whereas  the  said  Province  and  counties  were  happily  at  first  set- 
tled and  afterward  subsisted  without  any  considerable  mixture  of  Pa-. 
pists.  it  is  with  concern  we  now  hear  that  of  late  times  Papists  have 
resorted  thither.  Xow  as  their  Political  Principles  (  which  they  ever 
inculcated  as  Religious  I'rinciples )  tend  to  the  breach  of  public  Faith, 
are  destructi\-e  to  moralit}-  and  totally  sulnert  e\-ery  cixil  anti  Religi()us 
Right  of  a  Free  People,  ^^'e  recommend  it  to  you  to  jM'event  as  much 
as  in  ^•ou  lies  the  coming  in  or  settling  of  Papists  within  your  go\-ern- 
nient,  and  that  you  do  not  extenil  any  I^'ivileges  to  them  nor  admit  any 
of  them  into  any  office,  post  or  T'".m])loyment  whatsoexer  within  your 
( iovernment." 
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Sucli  cruel  proscription  was  entirely  repugnant  to  Penn,  who  made 
no  attempt  to  suppress  the  interdicted  class,  and  tnr  this  inaction  he 
was  brought  under  suspicion,  in  some  quarters,  as  being  a  Jesuit  in  dis- 
guise. It  was  not  long,  howexer.  lief  ore  the  Re\()lution  opened,  and 
the  Irish  Catholics  fought  nobly  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
government,  while  in  the  succeeding  days  of  civil  development  they 
amjily  \indicated  their  right  to  recognition  as  honorable  and  useful 
citizens. 

To  the  Lehigh  valley  came  an  industrious,  frugal  and  sincerely 
religious  people,  those  of  the  (ierman  Reformed  church.  Residents  of 
the  Palatinate,  the  German  pro\-ince  seized  liy  h'rance.  the  people  of 
this  faith,  refusing  to  accetle  to  the  terms  of  the  etlict  revoking  that  of 
Xantes  Ijy  returning  to  the  L'atholic  church,  expatriated  themsehes, 
leaving  behind  them  nearly  their  all.  but  bringing  then  liibles.  hymn 
books  and  catechisms.  Penn  had  been  apprised  of  their  coming,  and 
he  wrote  to  James  Logan,  charging  him  "to  treat  them  with  tenderness 
and  care,"  and  the  kind  receijtion  which  the  Quakers  ga\-e  them,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  their  annalists,  "made  Penns_\d\ania  seem  a  ])aradise 
to  the  German  mind."  These  people,  with  their  descendants.  pro\'ed 
most  useful  and  exemplary  citizens,  who,  each  in  their  day,  ha\-e  borne 
a  full  share  in  all  pertaining  tc  the  de\elopment  of  the  agricultural  and 
commercial    interests   of  the   commonwealth. 

The  INIoraxians  came  tr:  Pennsyhania  in  1740.  and  established 
themsehes  at  Bethlehem,  in  Xorthampton  county,  where  they  main- 
tained their  theological  school  and  publishing  house  from  which  is 
]ir()duced  the  literature  of  the  sect,  (ieneral  schools  are  maintained 
at  Lititz  and  Nazareth,  Penns_\-l\-ania.  The  Alora\ians  claim  legiti- 
mate succession  to  the  Vuitas  Fratnim.  and  an  unbroken  succession 
of  bislioi)S   from  the  ajMistles  through  an   Austrian  branch  of  the  Wal- 
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denses.  The  early  liistory  oi  tlie  church  in  America  is  full  of  heroic 
incidents  of  missionary  work  among  the  Indians.  Apart  from  \\"ilham 
Penn.  no  name  figures  more  conspicuously  in  the  early  settlement  (^f  the 
questions  relating  to  the  Indians  than  that  of  the  distinguished 
^Moravian  missionary.  David  Zeisberger.  who  spent  sixty-two  years 
among  the  aborigines,  establishing  towris  and  villages  of  his  converts. 
The  settlements  made  by  the  ^lorax-ians  were  at  first  exclusi\-elv  con:- 
nuuial  towns,  similar  to  those  founded  by  the  Viiitas  Fratnnii  in  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain.  Init  in  the  United  States  the  last  vestige  of 
exclusivi.sm  disappeared  in  1856.  The  people  are  held  among  the  most 
exemplary  and  deeply  religious  communities   in  the  C(.nmtry. 

Lutheranism  in  Pennsylwmia  had  its  lieginning  with  the  Swedes 
ulio  came  in  1638.  They  were  few  in  number,  and  for  the  most  part 
settled  in  Delaware.  Some  of  their  ministers  were  among  the  first 
missionaries  to  the  Indians.  b.a\-ing  in  this  work  preceded  John  Eliot 
by  several  years.  Aljout  1680  a  flood  of  Lutheran  immigration  set  in, 
Ijut  it  is  not  until  about  1742  that  we  have  any  record  of  the  founding 
of  churches.  In  that  year  came  Heinrich  Melchior  ]\Iuhlenberg,  honored 
as  founder  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  who  entered  upon 
missionary  work  in  the  pro\ir.ce,  and  was  active  therein  in  1776.  He 
served  as  pastor  of  congregations  at  Xew  Pro\-ince.  Philadelphia  and 
Xew  Hano\er.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  dex'oted  himself  to 
strengthening  the  arm  of  the  infant  go\-ernment.  He  and  his  S(^n. 
John  Peter  Muhlenberg,  were  largely  instrumental  in  unifying  their 
people  in  the  same  cause,  and  many  of  them  served  in  the  patriot  army. 
John  Peter  ]\Iuhlenberg  was  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  \\\xxl- 
stock,  A'irginia,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  colonelcy  Ijy  Washington. 
His  regiment  included  members  of  his  congregation.  He  proved  a  gal- 
lant  .soldier,  bore   a   si)lendid   part   in   the  battles  of   Germantown   and 
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Brandywine,  ruse  to  tlie  rank  of  major-general,  and  afterward   sat  in 
congress. 

■Methodism  appeared  in  New  ^'urk  about  1766.  and  was  intro- 
(kiced  by -immigrants  from  Ireland.  The  Methodist  church  is  to-day 
more  properl}-  national  in  its  character  as  an  American  church  than 
any  other  in  the  country,  and  the  fact  suggests  an  interesting  specula- 
tion :  Had  the  Established  Church  of  England  utilized  the  Aletlnxlisni 
of  Wesley  (who  never  ceased  to  be  a  churchman),  and  displayed  a 
conciliatory  attitude  toward  tlie  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  is  it  not 
probable  that  there  would  have  been  an  Established  Church  in  America, 
with  Trinity  of  New  "S'ork  standing  in  the  new  land  for  what  Canter- 
bury does  in  the  mother  country?" 

In  1769  the  Re\-.  Joseph  Pilmore  came  from  England  as  an  itiner- 
ant missionary,  and  preached  in  Philadelphia  and  Chester  county.  In 
1771  Francis  Asbury.  the  most  famous  name  in  American  Methodism, 
came  to  the  countr_\-.  and  lalx)red  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  of  the 
provinces.  In  1773  Thomas  Rankin,  .sent  out  by  Wesley,  held  the  first 
conference  in  Philadelphia,  and  there  were  then  ten  itinerant  preachers 
and  1,160  members.  In  their  primitive  churches  Methodism  was 
exhibited  in  all  its  ])ri.stine  vigor.  The  uratory  of  the  preachers 
was  fer\-entl}'  e.xhortator}-.  l.ittle  stress  was  laid  upon  doctrine,  but 
every  faculty  was  called  into  play  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  sinner 
and  turn  him  aside  from  the  ]iaths  of  iniquity.  The  itinerant  Meth- 
odist preacher  was  foremost  among  the  pioneers  who  ]iassed  over  the 
mountains  antl  led  in  the  settlement  of  the  south  and  west.  The  ])eo])le 
whom  he  gathered  about  him  were  of  the  best  of  their  day. 

With  these  earl\-  peoples,  of  whate\er  faith,  religion  was  a  (if 
not  the)  dominating  force.  They  interpreted  the  Hible  and  its  promi.ses 
literally,  completely  accepting  it  as  the  sole  Book  of  the  Law,  as  the  guide 
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for  both  tliis  life  and  tlie  life  which  is  to  come.  They  had  na  worri- 
ment  over  doubt,  no  trouble  with  the  perplexities  of  the  higher  criti- 
cism. Translator's  errdrs,  if  they  could  ha\-e  conceived  them,  they 
w(_ml(l  have  deemed  an  impossibility.  The  Bible  said  so,  and  so  it 
therefore  was.  An  incident  related  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  John 
Tennent,  founder  of  the  "Log  College,"  ever  famous  in  the  religious 
and  educational  annals  of  Pennsyh'ania,  is  curiously  indicative  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  adhered  to 
the  literal'meaning  of  the  sacred  word.  Mr.  Tennent  was  present  at 
the  founding  of  a  church  (in  New  Jensey,  but  the  l<5cality  does  not 
detract  from  the  x-alue  of  the  illustration),  and  the  corner-stone  was 
to  be  set  upon  a  low  piece  of  ground.  Whereupon  a  Ciodly  woman, 
Janet  Rhea,  exclaimed :  "Wha  ever  heard  o"  ganging  dooii  to  the  lioose 
o"  the  Lord,  an'  no  o'  ganging"  oop  to  the  hot)se  o'  the  Lord?"  And  she 
picked  up  the  stone,  and  climbed  laboriously  with  it  to  the  summit  of 
the  liill,  where  the  building  was  erected. 

Such  implicit  faith,  such  firm  reliance,  such  complete  subservience 
of  their  daily  li^■es  and  inmost  thought  to  the  Sacred  Word,  made  the^e 
people,  even  in  their  own  tla\ ,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  as  honest.  God- 
fearing men  and  wcmen — pecjile  whose  work  could  be  implicitly  relied 
ujjon,  people  whu  would  have  willingly  wronged  no  man. 

The  primitive  church  building  was  of  the  utmost  plainness,  for  the 
people  themseh'es  were  plain.  There  were  no  musical  instruments,-  and 
the  psalm  or  hymn  was  "given  out"  In-  the  minister,  two  lines  at  a 
time.  The  singing  was  slow,  hut  intensely  vigorous,  and  the  tunes 
were  those  brought  from  beyond  the  sea,  from  England,  Scotland,  Wales 
or  Germany,  as  the  character  of  the  assemblage  might  be.  The  sermon 
was  of  great  length,  and  abounded  in  quotations  from  the  scri])tures 
(o  fortify  each  proposition  as  it  was  advanced.     In  some  congregations. 
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perhaps  alwajs  in  tliose  of  Presbyterians,  it  no  minister  were  present. 
an  elder  or  deacon  would  read  a  discourse  from  a  volume  of  sermons 
by  some  noted  divine  of  an  earlier  day.  even  so  ancient  a  one  as  Mie 
martyred  Latimer.  There  was  frequently  a  Sunday  afternoon  service, 
but  very  seldom  was  there  (ine  at  night,  and  not  then  until  the  davs 
of  sconces  and  tallow  dips.  There  are  many  yet  living  who  have  heard 
from  the  ])ulpit  in  the  morning  the  announcement  of  services  in  tlie 
exening.  at   "early  candle-lighting." 

But  the  i)rimiti\e  house  of  worship  has  passed  away,  and  with  it 
the  (.)ld-time  preacher,  who  is  witliout  a  successor  of  his  own  kind. 
Each  sect  now  rears  such  ornate  temple  as  its  means  will  i)erniit,  and 
frequently  anticipates  the  future  by  incurring  a  great  del>t  in  its  build- 
ing. In  the  conduct  o\  worsliip  only  the  staid  Quakers  maintain  a 
semblance  u\  the  original  sin.iplicit}-,  and  some  of  their  ctJUgregations 
e\-en  ha\-e  their  regular  iirenching  and  their  Suntlay  school.  Some 
Presbyterians,  who  so  abhorred  anything  at  all  a])proaching  an  appear- 
ance of  Catholicism,  rejjeat  the  Creed,  chant  the  (iUiria,  read  the 
Psalms  antiphonallv  with  the  minister,  and  listen  to  florid  music  1)y  a 
salaried  choir  and  grantl  organ.  In  only  a  few  congregations  of  Cov- 
enanters, and  the.se  principally  in  Pennsylvania,  well  back  in  the  re- 
mote hill  regions,  are  the  old  traditions  jjreservcd.  The  followers  of 
Wesley  vie  with  their  Presb\terian  brethren  in  making  their  ser\ice 
elaljorate.  even  to  the  introduction  of  vested  choirs,  and  the  old-time 
revival  and  powerful  exhortation  remain  only  in   story. 

Having  considered  the  original  and  early  following  i)opulation  of 
Pennsylvania  in  their  character  as  religionists,  it  remains  t<i  mention 
an  element  which  was  in  ])art  of  them  and  in  part  outside  of  them.  This 
was  the  redemptioner.     The  term  was  the  designation  of  a  class  which 
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came  principally  from  the  British  Isles  and  the  Palatinate,  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  coming  gave  them  their  name.  They  were  without  means 
to  pay  for  their  ship  passage,  and  they  indentured  themseh-es  in  advance 
to  some  American  land  proprietor  who  needed  laborers,  or  to  a  ship- 
ping master  who  would  dispose  of  them  after  their  debarkation.  Out 
of  the  latter  method  grew  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  times.  Trading 
in  redemptioners  became  a  business,  carried  on  by  a  class  of  men  who 
speculated  in  them  as  though  they  were  cattle.  A  ship  owner  found  it 
profitable  to  pick  up  a  shipload  of  indigent  creatures  whom  he  would 
sell  in  an  American  port  to  a  "soul-driver."  as  they  came  to  be  known, 
who  dro\e  them  on  foot  through  the  country,  seeking  purchasers  who 
would  buy  their  services  for  a  term  of  years.  The  business  finally 
became  precarious  on  account  of  many  of  the  redemptioners  running 
away  while  thus  journeying,  and  was  abandoned  alxiut   1785. 

Tiiese  redemptioners  were  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  and 
women  as  well.  There  were  those  scapegrace  men  and  dissolute  vvomen 
who  were  vagrants  and  outcasts  at  home,  and  who  cared  not  whither 
they  drifted.  There  were  those  of  the  same  class  who  were  earnestly 
intent  upon  reformation.  There  were  the  unfortunate,  \\recked 
through  error  of  judgment  o^-  stress  of  circumstances,  who  sought 
opportunity  for  beginning  life  anew,  no  matter  under  what  disad- 
vantages. Of  these  various  classes,  the  greater  number  found  the 
level  of  their  former  associates  and  surroundings.  There  were  thieves 
and  e\-ildoers  who  were  such  to  the  end.  There  were  patient  plodders 
who  laboriously  discharged  the  task  of  each  succeeding  day.  hopelessly 
and  doggedly,  and  so  li\ed  and  so  died.  There  were  those,  too,  whose 
lives  were  lived  in  defiance  of  all  those  laws  of  heredity  of  which  so 
much  is  now  heard :  those  of  good  family  who  became  outlaws  on  land 
.■ind   sea;   and  others,   women   as  well   as   men,  of   ignoble  origin,   and 
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whose  own  lives  were  vicinus,  who  rose  out  of  their  Ijrutahzed  selves 
and  became  exemplary  citizens  and  heads  of  families  whose  descend- 
ants now  hold  their  memories  in  honor.  The  greater  number  were  peo- 
ple of  good  character  and  noble  aspirations,  but — poor. 

To  a  large  extent,  all  these  peoples  ha\'e  l)lended.  There  was 
another  class  which  has  preserved  its  identity,  and  which,  to  so  .speak. 
is  native  to  the  soil — the  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  These  are  the  descend- 
ants of  certain  German  religious  sects  who  settled  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  cliietly  l)etween  the  Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  rivers.  They 
made  settlements  of  their  own.  and  now,  e\'en  where  thev  are  a  ]iart 
of  a  diversified  population,  they  practically  dwell  apart  and  to  them- 
selves. Many  of  them  have  no  conversational  knowledge  of  English. 
Their  ancestors  were  from  the  Palatinate,  Ba^'aria,  German  Switzer- 
land and  Alsace,  and  their  \'arious  dialects,  together  with  the  incorpora- 
tion of  some  English  words,  ha\-e  crystalized  into  a  new  language, 
related  in  some^  degree  to  all  those  from  which  it  has  been  derived,  with 
the  German  forms  predominating.  These  people  are  industrious,  strictly 
honest  and  eminently  successful,  their  farms  being  kept  in  the  highest 
possible  state  of  culti\-ation.  and  their  buildings  being  models  of  neatness 
and  utility. 

Whether  Welsh,  English,  Scotch  or  German,  the  early  settlers 
brought  with  them  a  love  for  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  native 
land,  and  in  their  daily  li\'es  and  in  their  homes  endeavored  to  follow 
what  the^'  had  been  there  accustomed  to.  In  their  domestic  life  the 
utmost  simplicity  prevailed,  yet  a  high  degree  of  comfort  was  attained, 
and  many  comparisons  hax'e  been  drawn  between  their  mode  of  living 
and  that  which  now  prevails,  to  the  di.sparagement  of  the  latter  as  less 
satisfying  and  even  as  less  moral.     Increased  wealth  has  begotten  arti- 
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ficial  wants,  and  it  may  l)e  that,  in  ministering  to  these,  the  grace  of  con- 
tentment lias  lieen  lost. 

The  wealth  of  the  people  lay  in  their  land  and  domestic  animals — 
nnt  in  the  beauty  nf  their  homes,  or  the  magnificence  (if  iheir  furniture. 
Many  of  the  uriginal  colonisLs  ilwelt  fnr  some,  time  in  ca\-es  dug  into 
the  side  of  a  hill.  The  first  houses  were  of  logs,  aufl  many  of  them 
had  shutters  instead  of  windows,  glass  being  wanting.  The  fireplaces 
were  of  immense  size,  made  to  take  in  great  logs.  Brick  and  stone 
houses  came  later,  and  were  usually  not  more  than  one  story  and  a  half. 
Locks  to  dwellings  were  unknc'wn  until  after  cix'ilization  had  consider- 
ably advanced  and  disreinitable  persons  had  begun  to  come  in.  The 
sitting  room  and  the  kitchen,  the  latter  being  also  the  dining  room,  were 
the  important  features  of  the  home.  Carpets  were  unknown,  and  a 
sanded  floor  was  deemed  the  jierfection  of  cleanliness  and  comfort. 
Bedrooms  were  small,  and  sleeping  bunks  were  common  when  the 
family  was  large.  Fmniiture  was  of  the  most  primiti\'e  kind,  and  most 
of  it  was  made  by  the  householder  or  a  con\-enient  woodworker.  Some 
families.  howe\'er.  brought  with  them  household  articles  which  die)' 
deemed  especially  \aluable  or  b.eautiful.  and  these,  with  a  few  ])ieces 
of  crockery,  siher  and  jiewter  ware,  were  gi\'en  a  ])Iace  of  honor 
among  the  lores  ft  f^ciiatrs  of  the  new  home.  I'or  lighting  there  was 
first  the  pine-knot,  then  the  tallow  dip.  and  afterward  the  moulded  candle, 
home  made.  The  few  Ixioks  which  constituted  the  family  library  were 
principally  of  a  religious  character — the  Bible.  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  Baxter's  "Saints'  Everlasting  Rest."  Dodridge's  "Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul."  "The  Last  Day  of  the  Week."  In 
Presbyterian  households  the  corking  for  the  Sabbath  w  as  done  on  Satur- 
da\-.  and  that  night  the  fanu'h'  engaged  in  religious  ser\-ices  in  prepara- 
tion lor  the  duties  of  the  holy  day. 
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The  primitive  farmer  had  no  other  world  than  his  home,  and  in 
this  he  was  a  king.  His  l)uil(h'ngs  were  snhstantial,  and  his  farm  was 
well  kept  up.  Crops  were  industriously  cultivated,  and  the  products 
of  field,  orchard  and  pen  were  carefully  hushanded,  and  cellars  ,-ind 
smoke-houses  were  well  stocked  with  the  choicest  game,  domestic  meats, 
\-egetahIes  and  fruits.  The  owner  took  great  prirle  in  his  possessions, 
and  nothing  so  delighted  him  as  to  gather  his  neighbors  about  him  at 
his  bountifully  laden  table  ar.d  in  front  of  his  cheery  fireplace  with 
its  huge  pile  of  blazing  logs.  Xor  was  his  hospitality  restricted  to 
those  whom  he  hailed  as  friends,  and  who  rejoiced  in  paying  him  in 
kind  in  their  own  homes.  The  wayfaring  man — who  would  be  termed 
a  "tramp"  to-flay — was  e\er  v>ell  entertaineil  and  e\'en  welcomed.  If 
only  needy,  he  was  fed  and  lodged  for  sake  of  that  dear  Lord  "who 
loves  and  pities  all."  and  who  said  "inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  If  the 
stranger  were  a  man  of  intelligence,  he  was  gladh-  hailed  as  a  mes- 
senger fmm  the  outer  world,  and  the  news  which  he  brought  in  that 
newspaperless  day,  aufl  the  \iews  which  he  expressed,  were  listened  to 
\\ith  interest  and  respect.  The  most  particular  care  was  gi\-en  to  the 
housing  of  domestic  animals,  and  people  who  were  not  so  heedful  in 
this  respect  were  wont  to  say  that  some  looked  after  their  cattle  and 
hogs  more  carefully  than  they  did  for  their  wi\'es  and  children. 

For  \-ery  many  }-ears  church  life  and  social  life  were  so  intimately 
related  that  the  histor\-  of  one  is  contained  within  that  of  the  other. 
With  all  sects  except  the  Quakers,  the  minister  was  regarded  as  the 
leading  man  in  the  community,  and  as  the  embodiment  of  all  intelli- 
gence, culture  and  manners,  ^'et  he  became,  in  a  few  instances,  a 
stumblingblock  to  his  people  in  their  moral  and  religious  life,  and  it  is 
to    be    admitted    that    their    (.)wn    over-zealous    solicitude    and    affection 
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for  liim  was  respnnsihle  in  large  degree  for  his  undoing.  Admirable 
as  were  the  qualities  of  the  early  people,  man)-,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  the  best  of  the  house- 
hold stock  was  reser\-ed  for  conijian)-.  among  whom  the  minister  was 
the  most  honored  guest,  as  he  was  the  most  fre(|uent.  A  few  pastoral 
calls  in  a  da}'  and  eacli  day  would  soon  put  the  jioor  clergyman  at  a 
disad\antage  by  fastening  upon  him  a  pernicious  habit.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centur)-  the  custom  of  drinking  had  liecome  dis- 
tressingly pre\-alent.  Xo  business  or  social  event  could  be  obser\-ed 
without  the  use  of  liquor,  whether  it  was  a  public  sale,  a  barn  or  house 
raising,  a  ^^•edding■.  the  birth  of  a  babe,  or  a  funeral.  These  abuses 
became  so  common  that  in  February.  1725.  the  Chester  P'riends'  Aieet- 
ing  took  the  following;  action  : 

"At  our  Quarterly  ^Meeting  it  was  desired  ye  friends  take  care  at 
Burralls  not  to  make  great  provision  as  to  ])rovide  strong  Liquors  & 
hand  it  about;  but  let  Every  one  take  yt  is  free  to  take  it  as  they  have 
ocation  and  not  more  than  will  do  them  fioofl." 

This  is  the  first  ascertainable  action  taken  to  restrain  the  immod- 
erate use  of  lif|uor,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  took  cognizance  of  the  matter  until  1750, 
a  (fuarter  of  a  century  later. 

As  settlements  extended,  families  visited  each  other  at  intervals, 
often  traveling  considerable  distances,  arriving  in  the  afternoon  and  re- 
maining until  late  in  the  evening.  If  the  weather  permitted,  the  men 
folk  .sat  on  the  long  lienches  on  the  stoop  or  in  the  yard,  where  they 
con\-ersed  concerning  their  successes  and  failures  in  their  calling,  and 
exchanged  \iews  as  to  future  crops  and  prices.  Little  interest  was  felt 
in  governmental  (juestions.  and.  indeed,  of  such  matters,  in  the  earlier 
days,  the  common  people  w  ere  profoundly  ignorant.     The  scat  of  author- 
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ity  was  too  far  removed  and  infurniation  was  ton  meaoerlv  dispensed 
for  it  to  be  otherwise.  Were  it  winter  season,  or  the  weatlier  inclement, 
tlie  men  gathered  in  front  of  tlie  fireplace  in  the  house.  Fn  either  case 
tlie  women  kept  to  them.selves.  sewing-  and  knitting-,  idleness  at  such 
times  being-  considered  disgraceful. 

Weddings  and  funerals  were  the  niost  important  events  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community.  To  the  wedding  were  hidden  as  manv 
guests  as  the  family  could  afford  to  entertain,  often  more,  for  an  an- 
nalist writing  in  1735  notes  of  the  colonists:  "Their  marriages  are  verv 
chargeable,  many  times  wife's  fortunes  being  expended  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  nuptials."  The  tvening  was  occupied  with  games,  and 
when  the  bride  and  groom  were  shown  singly  to  their  room,  jiranks 
were  played  which  wfuild  he  considered  indelicate  at  the  ])resent  day. 
The  customs  of  tl-ie  Quakers  v.ere  in  marked  contrast,  and  their  simple 
ceremonies  were  conductefl  with  the  utniost  decorum. 

In  the  event  of  a  funeral,  the  ]:)eople  of  the  entire  neighborhood 
not  only  felt  privileged  to  attend,  but  they  considered  that  their  pres- 
ence was  demanded  under  a  serious  sense  of  duty,  while  the  niourning 
family  held  that  proper  respect  was  not  paid  to  their  dead  should  any 
neighbor  fail  to  attend  except  on  account  of  illness.  The  occasion  im- 
jOTsed  great  labor  and  expense  u\ym  the  mourning  household.  Custoni 
demanded  the  most  lavish  hospitality  that  could  be  afforded,  and  it 
was  a  point  of  pride  t(T  admit  of  no  unfa\'orable  comparison  with 
neighbors  upon  such  an  occasion,  .\rflent  spirits  were  dispensed  with 
a  liberality  that  led  to  many  excesses.  For  this  reason  many  ministers 
took  strong  ground  against  Sunday  being  taken  for  funerals,  and  the 
prevailing  custom  gradually  came  into  disfaxor  and  ultimatel\-  was . 
abolisl-ved. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  earliest  provincial  conditions  were  the 
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excesses  beginning  in  the  later  culonial  days  and  extending  1)eyi)nd  the 
close  of  the  Rexulutifinary  \\ar.  Tliese  were  traceal)le  in  large  degree 
to  the  tavern.  Taverns  were  established  to  meet  the  wants  of  tra\-elers, 
to  provide  them  with  food  and  lodging,  and,  while  ardent  spirits  were 
dispensed  on  call,  the  tavern  was  never  intended  to  be  a  mere  tippling 
place.  Always  on  an  important  line  of  travel,  it  was  in  many  cases  a 
terminal  or  relay  point,  and  its  customers  were  therefore  numerous. 
It  sheltered  from  tim.e  to  time  the  highest  dignitaries  and  most  eminent 
men  in  the  land — governors,  judges,  lawyers  and  clergymen.  These 
were  the  newsbearers  and  oracles  of  the  day.  and  their  presence  attracted 
the  principal  men  of  the  neighborhood,  who  gathered  to  listen  to  them 
and  to  learn  of  events  present  and  impending.  The  sole  resort  for  men 
of  afifairs.  to  say  nothing  of  the  "lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort."  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  tavern  became  the  scene  of  gaming  and 
drunkenness.  But  we  find  nothing  in  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  to 
correspond  with  the  records  of  a  New  Jersey  grand  jury  in  the  case 
of  some  young  men  who,  while  engaged  in  a  debauch,  held  mock  burial 
and  baptismal  services  over  a  number  of  dogs.  Bishop  .\sbury  made 
a  journey  through  Pennsylvania  just  after  the  Revolutionar\-  war.  and 
he  notes  in  bis  journal  that  he  witnessed  considerable  misconduct,  and 
the  annals  of  the  time  contain  frequent  references  to  highwaymen  and 
horse  thieves.  It  was  a  crucial  period  for  society  and  for  civil  insti- 
tutions. The  irresponsible  bands  which  had  ravaged  the  country  during 
the  war,  plundering  patriot  and  loyalist  alike,  now,  without  excuse  for 
maintaining  the  semblance  of  an  organization,  had  dispersed,  and  where 
they  went  they  spent  profligate  lives,  indulging  in  all  manner  of  ex- 
cesses and  committing  all  sorts  of  depredations.  A  notorious  malefactor 
of  this  period  was  James  Pitzpatrick.  who  figures  as  "Sandy  Flash," 
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in  Bayard  Taylor's  "Story  of  Kennett."  and  who  was  hrougbr  to  the 
gallows  for  his  misdeeds.  In  some  instances  soldiers  out  of  the  dis- 
handed  continental  army  set  an  example  of  idleness  and  dissipation, 
bidding-  defiance  to  all  moral  restraints,  and  respecting  the  law  hut  little. 
For  m^ny  such  there  was  some  excuse.  The\-  were  but  mere  vouths 
when  they  set  out  in  a  war  which  engaged  them  for  seven  long  vears 
of  untold  pri\;itinn  and  dangers.  They  had  gone  to  the  life  of  tlie 
camp  and  march  before  character  was  formed,  and  without  knowledge 
of  the  temptations  and  vicious  influences  which  w  ere  to  beset  them.  Thev 
returned  full  grown  men.  to  enter  into  a  world  which  was  new  to  them, 
one  wherein  there  was  no  home  they  could  call  their  own,  nor  occujiation 
for  which  they  seemed  to  be  fitted.  A  sailor  shipw  recked  upon  a  foreign 
strand  was  scarcely  more  helpless.  But  such  were  the  exceptions,  and 
far  the  greater  number  turned  to  ]5eaceful  pursuits. 

Shortly  after  the  coming  of  Bishop  Ashury.  began  that  great  re- 
\'ival  of  religion  which  was  productive  of  so  much  good.  The  churche.s 
resumed  their  functions  and  regained  their  influence,  and  social  vices 
were  frowned  upon.  A  few  years  later,  led  by  the  Friends,  societies 
were  formed  for  the  promotion  of  temperance,  and  these  began  a  work 
which  was  not  only  of  immediate  benefit,  but  projected  a  laudable  senti- 
ment into  the  future. 

Following  after  the  Ke\-olutionar\-  war  came  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  all  things  material  as  well  as  moral.  Homes  became  more 
homelike.  If  the  building  remained  unchanged  outwardly,  the  changes 
were  ni^ny  within.  A  carpet  covered  the  floor  of  the  best  room,  if  of 
none  other;  people  of  means  purchased  an  imported  article,  while  the 
poorer  classes  made  a  wonderfully  durable  substitute  out  of  woven  rags. 
The  family  no  longer  dined  in  the  kitchen,  but  in  another  room,  which 
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was  also  the  sitting  room.  ,\  l)etter  i|iuilily  nf  furniture  came  into 
use.  Clothing-  lor  men  was  of  l^etter  quality,  and  was  frequently  of  im- 
ported goods.  For  country  travel  the  horse-cart  came  to  supplant  the 
saddle  horse.  A  multiplication  of  comforts,  if  not  luxuries,  excited  a 
keen  mental  stimulation.  Soon  came  the  weekly  newspaper  with  its 
messages  from  the  outer  world,  and  this  created  rf  desire  for  yet  more 
knowledge,  and  the  magazine  and  book  followed.  To  the  informal 
social  gathering  were  added  t!ie  debating  society  and  the  singing  school. 
The  two  last  named  were  admirable  in  their  way  as  educational  agenc:"es, 
and  those  who  are  yet  with  us.  who  were  participants  in  them  in  their 
youthful  days,  are  accustomed  to  recall  them  w  ith  pleasure,  and  to  the 
disparagement  of  much  that  is  peculiar  to  these  present  "fair,  well 
spoken  days."  For  many  years  the  only  musical  instrument  in  the 
farm  or  \-illage  home  was  tlie  violin  or  flute,  and  a  fair  performer  upon 
either  was  a  gladly  hailed  acquisition  in  any  company,  and  frequently 
in  the  choir  of  such  a  church  as  was  not  sternly  set  against  the  use  of 
"the  devil's  instruments"  in  divine  worship.  About  1850  the  seraphine 
or  melodeon  became  familiar,  but  ten  years  later  a  piano  was  )'et  a 
great  curiosity  in  many  a  good  sized  town. 

There  is  now  a  well  stored  library  in  the  village  where  a  book 
was  uncommon  a  half  century  ago.  \\'here  were  then  but  a  few  isolated 
instruments  of  music  is  now  an  orchestra  capable  of  performing  the 
music  of  the  great  masters.  The  humble  cottage  has  given  place  to  the 
elegant  mansion  with  its  luxurious  furnishings,  and  the  stately  temple 
stands  w-here  did  the  modest  plain-walled  country  chuich.  But  here 
and  there  is  an  old-time  dwelling  of  the  long-ago,  with,  its  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs  planted  by  loved  hands  which  ours  can  no  longer 
touch,  or  an  old  church  so  far  from  the  busv  throng  that  it  has  not  been 
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tleenied  wortliy  of  destruction  to  make  wax  for  one  more  modern,  and 
about  it  the  ancient  tombstones  marking  tlie  last  resting  ])laces  (jf 

.    .         "The  men  whose  unrecorded  deeds  ... 

Have  stamped  the  nation's  destiny." 


\ 
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GOVERNORS  OF  THE  COLONIES  ON  THE  DELAWARE  AND 

OF  THE  PROVINCE  AND  COMMONWEALTH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

L'nder  the  Colony. 

DIRECTORS    AND    GOVERNORS    OF    THE    NETHERLANDS    AND    THE    DUTCH 
COLONIES   ON    THE  DELAWARE. 

Cornelius  Jacobsen.  directur    1624-1625 

William  Van  Hulst,   director    1625- 1626 

Peter  Minuit.  governor    1626-1633 

David  Pieterzen  De  V'ries.  governor 1632-1638 

Wouter  Van  Twiller,  governor    1633-1638 

Sir  William  Kieft,  governor 1638-1647 

Peter   Stuyve.>^ant.   governor    1647- 1664 

GOVERNORS  OE  THE  SWEDES  OX   THE  DELAWARE. 

Peter  Minuit    1638-1641 

Peter  Hollender    1641-1643 

John    Printz    1643-1653 

John    Pappegoya 1653- 1654 

John   Claude   Rysingh    1654-1655 

rXDER    THE   DUTCH    DOMINION. 

Peter    Stuyvesant    1655-1664 

Andreas    Hudde.    commissary    16155-1657 

John  Paul  Jaccjuet.  director   1655-1657 
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THE    COLOXy    OF    THE    CITY. 


Jacob  Alrichs    1657-1659 

Alexander  D'Hinoyossa   1659-1663 

THE   COLONY   OF   THE    COMPANY. 

Georaii  \'an  Dyck 1657- 1658 

^^'illianl  Beekinan   1658-1663 

THE  UNITED  COLONY. 

Alexander    D'Hinoyossa    . 1663-1664 

DOMINION   OF  THE  DUKE  OK  YORK. 

Colonel   Richard   Nicholls    1664-1667 

Robert  Carr,  deputy  governor    1664-1667 

Robert   Needham,   Com.  on  the  Delaware 1664-1668 

Colonel   Francis   Lovelace    1667-1673 

Captain  John  Carr.  Com.  on  the  Delaware   1668-1673 

DOMINION     OF     THE    DUTCH. 

Anthony  Colve    1673-1674 

Peter  Alrichs,  deputy  governor  west  of  the  Delaware 1673-1674 

DOMINION   OF   THE   ENGLISH. 

Sir   Edmund   .\ndross    1674-1681 

PROVIXCI.\L  GOVERN.MENT   UNDER   THE   PR01>R1ET.\RY. 

William  Penn,  proprietor  and  guvcrnor   1681-1693 

\\illiam   Markham.  de]nity    1 681-1682 

William    Penn     i68_'-i684 

The    Cciuncil — 'I'homas    LKiyd.    presitlent    i684-l68() 
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Five  Cominissit)ners.  appointed  b\'  Peun   

^  Captain    John    Blackwell,    deput}-    

•The  Council — -Tiiomas   Lio)-d,   president    

Tliomas  Lloytl,  deputy  for  tht  Province  and  William  Mark 
ham,  deputy  for  the  L(3\ver  Counties 

Governed  by  the  Crown    

Benjamin    Fletcher,    governor   of    Xew    York    

William   Markham,  deputy    

William   Penn.  proprietor    

William  j\Iarkham.  deputy    

William    Penn.    proprietor    

Andrew  Hamilton,  lieutenant-governor   .  .  . 

The  Council — Edward  Shippen.   Pres 

John  Evans,  lieutenant-governor    

Charles  Gookin.  lieutenant-governor    

Sir  William    Keith,   lieutenant-governor    

John  Penn,  Richard  Penn  and  Thomas  Penn.  proprietors .  . 

Sir    William   Keith,    lieutenant-governor    

Patrick  Gordon,  lieutenant-governor    

The  Council — James  Logan.  Pres 

George  Thomas.  lieutenant-go\  ernor    

John  Penn  and  Thomas  Penn.  proprietors 

George   Thomas,    lieutenant-governor    

The  Council — Anthony  Palmer,  Pres 

James  Hamilton,   lieutenant-governor    

Robert   Hunter   Morris,  deputy  governor    

William   Denny,  lieutenant-governor    

James   Hamilton.    lieutenant-go\ernor 

fiiliu   Penn,   lieutenant-yoxerncir    
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The   Council — James  Hamilton,   Pres 1771 

Richard   Penn,   lieutenant-governor    ^77^-^773 

John  Penn,  lieutenant-governor    ^773'^77^ 

DURING    THE    REVOLUTION. 

Benjamin  FrankHn,  chairman  Com.   of  Safety    ^77^^-^777 

PRESIDENTS    OF    SUPREME    EXECUTIVE    COUNCIL. 

Thomas  Wharton,  Jr 1777-1778 

George  Bryan,  acting  Pres 1778 

Joseph  Reed 1778-1781 

Wilham    Moore    1781-1782 

John   Dickinson    1782-1785 

Benjamin  Frankhn   1785-1788 

Thomas   Mifflin    1788-1790 

GOVERNORS    OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thomas  Mifflin   1790-1799 

Thomas  McKean    1799-1808 

Simon    Snyder 1808-1817 

WiUiam    Findlay    1817-1820 

Joseph  Hiester     1820-1823 

John  Andrew  Shulze    1823-1829 

George  Wolf 1829-1835 

Joseph   Ritner    1835-1839 

David  R.  Porter 1839-1845 

Francis  R.  Shunk 1845-1848 

Wihiam  F.  Johnston   1848-1852 

William  Bigler    1852-1855 

James   Pollock    1855-1858 
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William  Fisher  Packer 1858-1861 

Andrew  G.   Curtin    1861-1867 

John   W.    Geary    1867-1873 

John  F.   Hartranft    ; 1873-1879 

Henry  M.  Hoyt   1879-1883 

Robert  E.  Pattison  1883-1887 

James  A.   Beaver    , 1887-1891 

Robert  E.   Pattison    1891-1895 

Daniel  H.  Hastings   1895-1899 

William  A.  Stone  1899-1903 

Samuel  W.   Pennypacker    1903- 


E^g,  By  Henry  Ica-yicji-  ir  L-hco-gc 
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JAMES  HEMPHILL. 

James  Hemphill,  born  in  the  town  of  Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland 
county,  Pennsylvania.  July  22,  1827.  was  the  son  of  John  Hemphill 
and  Anne  Longsdorff.  His  father  was  descended  from  the  early  set- 
tlers, who  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  known  as  Scotch-Irish ;  his 
mother  from  that  thrifty  and  able  stock  known  as  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
Both  father  and  mother  came  from  Revolutionary  ancestors. 

He  inherited  from  these  strong  people  many  of  their  sturdy  quali- 
ties, and,  being  endow^ed  with  a  fine  physique  and  clear  mind,  coupled 
with  industry,  application  and  economy,  he  soon  made  himself  felt  as 
a  power.  He  spent  his  early  life  upon  a  farm,  but  when  about  eighteen 
years  of  age  thought  he  would  learn  blacksmithing.  After  finishing 
and  having  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  mechanics,  for  which  he 
always  had  a  natural  aptitude,  he  accepted  a  position  as  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Pittsburg  Water  Works  under  Joseph  French,  who  was 
one  of  the  best  hydraulic  engineers  of  his  time;  he  filled  this  position 
for  about  eight  years  and  at  the  same  time  studied  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, with  such  success  that  later  in  life  he  became  an  expert,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  authority  throughout  the  United  States.  While  still 
at  the  water  works  in  the  late  fifties,  he  spent  his  evenings  in  devising 
ways  and  means  for  casting  baggage  checks,  which  he  made  and  sold  to 
the  railroads:  this  gave  him  his  financial  start.  In  the  fall  of  1859  he 
went  into  the  engine-building  business  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
Pike  streets,  the  firm  being  known  as  Mackintosh,  Hemphill  &  Com- 
pany. About  this  time  he  was  a  member  of  select  council  and  served 
on  the  finance  committee  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  He  was  always  an 
advanced  thinker,  and  invented,  constructed  and  designed  many  little 
things,  as  well  as  the  great  machines  which  helped  to  bring  to  Pittsburg 
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its  reputation  of  being  the  great  steel  center  of  the  world.  The  name 
of  Mackintosh,  Hemphill  &  Company  is  so  identified  with  the  success 
of  the  Steel  Age  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail  in  this  sketch. 
In  1878  the  firm  removed  to  Old  Fort  Pitt  foundry  site  and  enlarged 
their  plant ;  after  it  had  made  itself  felt  and  was  acknowledged  at  home 
and  abroad  as  leading  in  its  hne,  Mr.  Hemphill  directed  some  of  his 
energy  and  experience  to  outside  interests,  viz. :  Carrie  Furnace  Com- 
pany, Star  Tin  Plate  Company,  National  Bank  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  which  he  was  the  first  president,  and  other  industrial  enter- 
prises, in  all  of  which  he  retained  an  active  interest  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  August  7,  1900. 

His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Horace  Frink,  of  Rome,  New 
York.  She  died  in  1899.  Mr.  Hemphill  was  survived  by  five  children, 
Newton  A.  Hemphill,  William  A.  Hemphill,  Horace  F.  liemphill,  Mrs. 
William  A.  Hoeveler  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Baum.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  principles  and  excellent  judgment,  and  was  sought  after  as  an 
arbitrator  in  many  large  and  important  controversies.  He  was  simple 
in  his  tastes,  quiet  in  his  amusements,  fond  of  his  home  life,  and,  pos- 
sessed of  warm  sympathies,  had  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  and  was  a 
staunch  friend. 

ANDREW  WHITE  McCOLLOUGH. 

The  name  of  Andrew  White  McCollough  is  so  inseparably  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  state  that  the  annals  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  incomplete  without 
extended  mention  of  his  life  work.  He  stands  almost  without  a  peer 
in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of  geology,  and  few  indeed 
are  the  men  who  have  put  their  learning  to  such  broad  and  practical  test. 
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Nature  was  bountiful  in  her  gifts  to  the  Keystone  state,  but  she  has 
ahvays  placed  upon  man  the  duty  of  transforming  the  raw  material 
into  a  marketable  commodity,  and  it  is  the  men  of  marked  enterprise, 
keen  discernment  and  unfaltering  purpose  who,  having  recognized  the 
possibilities  that  Nature  has  provided,  utilize  these  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  competence  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  commercial  world.  Mr. 
McCollough  has  done  much  for  the  development  of  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
dustries of  the  state,  and,  while  his  brilliant  success  commands  admira- 
tion, his  business  policy  has  ever  awakened  the  keenest  respect.  He  is 
a  man  whose  business  career  stands  untarnished,  whose  integrity  is 
proverbial. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  McCollough  family 
was  founded  in  Pennsylvania,  but  much  farther  back  than  this  can  the 
ancestry  of  the  family  be  traced,  for  the  McColloughs  accompanied 
William  the  Concpieror  and  made  their  way  from  Scotland  into  Ire- 
land. In  the  latter  country  they  remained,  becoming  residents  of  coun- 
ties Down  and  Antrim.  James  McCollough,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Andrew  W.  McCollough,  spent  his  aitire  life  at  Moneyrea,  in  county 
Down,  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  but  his  son,  Matthew  McCollough,  crossqcl 
the  Atlantic  to  the  new  republic  of  America,  taking  up  his  abode  in 
Newville,  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1798.  He  was  there 
married  to  a  Miss  Hunter,  and  in  1804  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Prospect,  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until 
his  life  pilgrimage  wa,s  ended. 

Matthew  McCollough,  the  father  of  Andrew  White,  was  born  in 
1813,  where  now  stands  the  village  of  Prospect,  and  when  he  had 
arrived  at  years  of  maturity  he  wedded  Miss  Jane  White,  who  died  in 
1844.     He  became  an  agriculturist  of  Worth  township,  Butler  county, 
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and  upon  the  old  home  place  resided  until  called  to  his  final  rest,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1899. 

In  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1840,  Andrew  White  McCol- 
lough  was  born,  and  as  he  was  but  four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
mother's  death  he  went  to  live  with  his  maternal  grandparents,  Andrew 
and  Angeline  White,  spending  the  years  of  his  minority  in  their  home. 
He  acquired  a  good  eduaction  in  his  youth,  but  his  reading  and  research 
in  later  years  have  made  him  a  scholar  of  broad  scientific  attainments 
and  an  authority  in  the  line  to  which  he  has  given  his  special  attention. 
Having  attended  the  common  and  normal  schools  near  his  home  and  also 
spent  some  time  as  a  student  in  the  Conoquenessing  Academy  at  Zelie- 
nople,  Pennsylvania,  he  engaged  in  teaching,  following  the  profession 
in  Conoquenessing,  Jackson  and  Franklin  townships,  in  Butler  county. 
Thus  he  entered  upon  the  business  world  with  its  cares,  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities,  and,  though  destined  to  meet  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles, the  force  of  his  nature  and  the  strength  of  his  character  have 
enabled  him  to  conquer  in  the  end.  When  the  pecuniary  return  of  his 
labor  as  a  teacher  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  engage  in  business 
requiring  ready  capital,  he  established  a  store  in  Prospect,  which  he 
conducted  successfully  for  a  decade,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  1871, 
he  began  operating  in  oil  at  Parker  and  Bear  creek,  extending  his  labors 
in  1872-3  to  Millerstown  and  Greece  City,  Pennsylvania.  At  times  he 
was  very  successful,  at  others  not,  but  he  gained  broad  and  practical 
experience,  and  eventually  became  connected  with  the  oil  business  in 
all  its  departments  and  realized  therefrom  handsome  returns  from  his 
labors  and  investments,  but  a  turn  in  fortune's  wheel  brought  upon  him  ; 
heavy  losses,  and  the  earnings  of  many  years  were  engulfed.  This  j 
disaster,  however,  seemed  but  to  serve  as  an  impetus  for  renewed  ; 
effort  and  closer  application,  and  though  his  financial  outlook  was  such      I 
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as  would  have  utterly  discouraged  many  a  man  of  less  resolute  spirit, 
he  bravely  undertook  the  task  of  meeting  all  the  obligations  which 
rested  upon  him.  The  result  is  a  matter  well  known  to  his  friends 
and  those  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  in  contact  in  a  business 
way.  He  stands  to-day  with  untarnished  name,  having  paid  off  every 
dollar,  and  the  consciousness  of  duty  well  performed  is  his  as  well  as 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  has  had  business 
relations. 

Mr.  McCollough  became  interested  in  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  gas  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  speaking  of  this  portion 
of  his  life  work  a  con1,emporary  biographer  has  said:  "After  careful 
study  and  exploitation,  he  commenced  operations  based  upon  the  anti- 
clinal theory — the  theory  that  under  inexorable  law,  gas  pressure  is 
always  toward  the  highest  poirit,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  high  pres- 
sure and  large  volume  in  the  subterranean  reservoirs  along  the  crown  of 
these  anticlinal  arches,  wbicli  are  the  retiring  rockwaves  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  His  first  operations  were  in  the  Sarver  field,  in  Win- 
field  township,  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1889.  In  this  field,  for 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  he  located  the  largest  wells  ever 
drilled  within  jhe  bounds  of  this  county.  This  gas  area  is  on  the  fifth 
axis,  of  Brady's  bend  anticlinal,  at  a  point  where  the  strata  are  lifted  to 
the  highest  elevation  to  be  found  anywhere  along  the  trend  of  that 
folding.  These  wells  supplied  the  fuel  for  the  extensive  plate  glass 
factories  at  Ford  City  and  Tarentum,  Pennsylvania.  The  capacity 
of  the  wells  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  million  cubic  feet  per  day." 

Mr.  McCollough  has  continued  his  labors  with  ever  increasing  suc- 
cess, his  broadening  knowledge  of  geological  formation  making  his 
labors  most  effective  in  the  determination  of  the  location  of  gas  wells. 
In  1891  he  opened  a  field  for  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company  at 
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North  Washington,  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyh-ania,  located  on  a 
spur  of  the  western  slope  of  the  fourth  axis,  or  Waynesburg-Murrays- 
ville  anticlinal.  The  gas  from  this  field  was  piped  to  the  plate  glass  fac- 
tory at  Creighton  and  by  some  lines  to  Pittsburg.  In  1892  Mr.  Mc- 
Collough  opened  the  field  for  the  same  company  on  the  Pinhook  axis,  in 
Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania,  known  as  the  Crooked  Creek  field. 
In  this  field  the  rock  pressure  exceeded  one  thousand  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  and  the  volume  of  this  well  was  also  great.  In  1893  he 
located  the  Shellhammer  field  for  the  Carnegie  National  Gas  Company 
on  the  Apollo  uplift,  and  in  this  field  very  large  wells  were  struck,  one 
of  which,  the  Van  Tine,  No.  i,  delivered  twenty  million  cubic  feet  at 
the  discharge  end  of  the  pipe  line  at  the  Homestead  plant,  thirty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  well.  The  Carnegie  Natural  Gas  Company  also 
drilled  several  wells  on  leases  that  he  had  taken  on  the  Roaring  Run 
anticlinal,  which  proved  to  be  among  the  largest  producers  in  that 
county,  while  the  largest  producing  well  in  western  Butler  county  was 
located  and  drilled  by  Mr.  McCollough  at  Prospect,  Pennsylvania,  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  from  six  to  eight  million  cubic  feet  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  work  which  Mr.  McCollough  has  done  since  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  gas  resources  of  the  state  has  been 
enormous  in  extent  and  important  in  character,  and  has  been  the  basis 
of  many  successful  manufacturing  enterprises.  In  Butler,  Westmore- 
land and  Armstrong  counties  he  has  located  and  drilled  more  than  one 
hundred  producing  wells,  embracing  six  of  the  largest  gas  fields  in  Penn- 
sylvania. His  broad  knowledge  resulting  from  scientific  investigation 
and  practical  experience,  has  made  him  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
geological  structure  of  the  gas  and  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
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possesses  the  largest  and   most   valuable  collection  of  standard  works 
on  geology  to  be  found  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1867,  j\Ir.  ^NlcCollough  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Bredin,  daughter  of  Edward  M.  and  Adelia 
(Purviance)  Bredin,  of  Butler,  Pennsylvania.  They  now  have  three 
children,  Marion,  Kelt  and  Harry  Ford.  The  family  attends  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  which  Mr.  McCollough  belongs,  and 
he  is  also  an  exemplary  Mason,  whose  nxembership  with  the  craft  dates 
from  his  early  manhood.  He  votes  with  the  Republican  party  and  has 
firm  faith  in  the  triumph  of  its  principles,  because  he  believes  they  con- 
tain the  best  elements  of  good  government,  but  the  extent  of  his  busi- 
ness has  left  him  no  time  nor  desire  for  political  preferment.  He  has 
been  a  co-operant  factor  in  many  movements  and  measures  for  the 
general  good  along  educational  and  moral  lines,  his  laest  labors  in  behalf 
of  the  public  being  performed  as  a  private  citizen.  There  is  something 
akin  to  poetic  justice  in  the  career  of  Mr.  McCollough,  his  success  and 
prominence  coming  to  him  as  the  direct  reward  of  enterprise,  of  busi- 
ness methods  that  are  unassailable,  of  untiring  energy  combined  with 
unfaltering  honesty.  It  is  the  triumph  of  labor  and  honesty  over  ad- 
verse circumstances,  and  his  life  history  furnishes  an  example  well 
worthy  of  emulation. 

JAMES  BLEAKLEY. 

One  of  the  most  straightforward,  energetic  and  successful  business 
men  who  ever  lived  in  Franklin  was  James  Bleakley.  Few  men  have 
l>een  more  prominent  or  widely  known  in  this  enterprising  city  than  was 
he.  In  business  circles  he  was  an  important  factor,  and  his  popularity 
was  well  deserved,  for  in  him  were  embraced  the  characteristics  of  an 
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unbending  integrit}',  unabating  energ)'  and  inchistry  tliat  never  flagged. 
He  was  public-spirited  and  thoroughly  interested  in  whatever  tends  to 
promote  the  moral,  intellectual  and  material  welfare  of  Franklin,  and 
for  many  years  he  was  numbered  among  its  most  valued  and  honored 
citizens. 

A  native  of  the  Keystone  state,  Mr.  Bleakley  was  born  near  Union- 
ville,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1820,  and  was  a  son  of  John  Bleakley, 
a  native  of  the  township  of  Murphey,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  where 
he  was  born  October  20,  1788.  He  located  in  Venango  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  summer  of  1833,  and  here  resided  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  nth  of  September,  1869. 

In  1836  James  Bleakley  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business, 
and  after  completing  a  three  years"  term  of  service  he  went  to  Butler, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  employed  for  three  years.  Early  in  life 
he  was  called  upon  to  give  assistance  to  his  father,  who  labored  under 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  as  he  was  an  energetic  and  methodical 
worker  the  son  was  able  at  an  early  age  to  render  material  aid,  but  his 
educational  privileges  were  thus  necessarily  limited.  The  time  which 
he  spent  in  the  schoolroom  did  not  exceed  eighteen  months,  and  during 
his  last  term  he  was  frequently  late  in  returning  home,  for  which  his 
father  demanded  an  explanation.  Incjuiry  developed  the  fact  that  the 
teacher  was  often  unable  to  solve  the  problems  of  his  advanced  class 
in  arithmetic  and  that  James  Bleakley  had  remained  after  school  to 
assist  him  in  preparing  the  lesson  for  the  following  day.  Returning 
to  this  city  in  the  year  1842,  he  established  the  Democratic  Arch  in  com- 
pany with  John  W.  Shugert,  and  continued  its  pul)lication  for  about  two 
and  a  half  years.  The  files  of  this  paper  from  July,  1842,  until  October, 
1843,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  are  the  earliest  continuous 
files  extant  of  any  newspapers  in  Venango  county.      In  the  spring  of 
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1844  he  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  although  at  that  time 
trade  was  limited  his  expenses  were  light,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
his  wife  in  preparing  articles  for  sale  he  was  soon  able  to  accumulate  a 
little  money,  which  he  invested  in  real  estate  in  Franklin  and  through- 
out the  county.  In  1849  '^e  erected  the  building  formerly  occupied  by 
the  International  Bank,  now  by  F,ranklin  Trust  Company,  adjoining 
which  building  he  carried  on  his  mercantile  business  for  twenty  years. 
In  185 1  and  for  several  years  thereafter  he  was  associated  with  A.  P. 
Whittaker  in  the  publication  of  the  Venango  Spectator,  and  in  the 
journalistic  circles  throughout  the  county  he  gained  an  enviable  posi- 
tion. In  1864  Mr.  Bleakley  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Franklin,  of  which  he  was  cashier  from  that  date  until 
1867,  and  in  the  following  year  he  opened  the  International  Bank,  the 
business  thus  established  being  conducted  by  his  sons  for  a  num.ber  of 
years  and  with  success,  but  at  the  present  time  the  Franklin  Trust  Com- 
pany occupies  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the  International  Bank.  In 
addition  to  the  various  interests  already  mentioned  he  was  also  promi- 
nently connected  with  other  enterprises,  among  which  was  a  tannery, 
foundry,  oil  refinery  and  a  tinning  establishment,  and  in  real  estate  and 
other  transactions.  From  the  year  1859  until  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  oil  business,  being  one  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  Galloway  tract  and  out-lot  No.  8,  famous  for  their  production 
of  Franklin  luljricating  oil.  The  block  which  was  erected  by  him  on 
Liberty  street,  Franklin,  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  in  the  city. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Bleakley  was  celebrated  in  this  city,  where 
Miss  Elizabeth  Dubbs  became  his  wife.  She  is  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Jacob  Dubbs,  who  came  to  Franklin  in  1824,  and  was  engaged  as  a 
wheelwright  until  1830,  in  which  year  he  embarked  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  and  so  continued  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1845.     Seven 
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children  were  born  to  the  union  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Bleakiey,  as 
follows :  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife  of  T.  W.  Brigham,  was 
born  January  i6,  1845;  Clara,  who  married  Alexander  McDowell,  a 
banker  of  Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  April  6,  1847;  William 
James  was  born  July  6,  1849.  a"tl  married  Miss  Mary  S.  Lamb,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Lamb,  of  Allegheny  township,  Venango  county ;  Effie,  born 
November  26,  1851,  married  Dr.  E.  W.  Moore,  of  Franklin;  Orrin 
Dubbs,  born  May  15.  1854,  married  Miss  Hattie  Richardson,  of  Frank- 
lin: Harry  was  born  January  8,  1859:  and  Edmund,  born  October  30, 
i860,  married  Miss  Bertha  Legnard,  of  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

Although  Mr.  Bleakiey  was  a  man  of  positive  character  he  made 
few  enemies,  and  his  many  noble  characteristics  won  and  retained  him 
many  friends.  In  political  matters  he  was  allied  with  the  Democracy 
until  the  election  of  Buchanan  in  1856,  from  which  date  forth  he  affil- 
iated with  the  Republican  party,  and  he  was  the  choice  of  his  fellow 
townsmen  for  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  having  served  as 
the  burgess  of  Franklin  for  several  terms,  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  both  the  borough  and  city,  and  from  185 1  for  two  terms  was  the  effi- 
cient county  treasurer.  Ever  zealous  in  the  improvement  of  his  locality, 
he  was  active  in  advocating  public  attention  to  care  for  the  parks  and  in 
promoting  the  various  measures  designed  for  the  advancement  of  the 
city.  In  his  pleasant  home  in  Franklin  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death  on 
the  3d  of  October,  1883,  and  thus  ended  the  career  of  one  of  the  truest 
and  best  citizens  the  community  had  ever  known. 


JOHN  B.  ROACH. 

When  the  annals  of  tlie  American  republic  come  to  be  fully  written, 
the  achievements  of  the  great  captains  of  industry  who  have  organized 
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and  conducted  the  mighty  manufacturing  establishments  which  have 
been  the  most  pronounced  development  of  tiie  last  centur}',  will  come 
in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  The  men  who  Ijy  their  skill  and  ability 
ha\'e  pa\-ed  the  way  for  the  great  material  wealth  of  the  nation  and 
the  pre-eminence  of  American  industrial  activity  will  come  to  be  reck- 
oned as  the  peers  of  the  statesmen  and  warriors  and  scholars  of  the  . 
times  in  the  records  of  the  American  people. 

The  name  of  Roach  is  so  essentially  connected  with  shipbuilding  in 
the  United  States  that  no  history  of  this  important  mdustry  could 
well  be  written  without  recounting  the  work  of  the  father  and  son 
who  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  inception  and  construction  of  the 
American  navy  and  merchant  marine.  Indeed,  for  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century,  the  record  of  ship  construction  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
has  been  largely  the  history  of  the  Roach  firm. 

The  story  of  the  life  of  the  elder  Roach,  reading  like  a  chapter  from 
fiction,  is  widely  known.  The  history  of  the  Irish  lad,  who  came  here 
seeking  for  work,  and,  little  by  little,  accumulated  experience,  wealth 
and  reputation  until,  at  the  time  he  was  stricken  down,  the  victim  of 
a  persecution  inspired  by  political  malice,  he  was  the  leading  shipbuilder 
and  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  on  this  continent,  has  been 
told  by  nearly  every  writer  upon  the  men  of  achievement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  has  furnished  a  favorite  topic  for  those  who  would 
point  out  the  marvellous  possibilities  of  our  land.  John  Roach's  fame 
as  a  great  organizer  and  executive,  as  a  thinker  and  writer  upon  subjects 
relating  to  his  business,  and  the  economics  of  trade  and  transportation, 
with  especial  relation  to  shipping  and  the  maintenance  of  navies,  is  se- 
cure. History  also  gives  him  credit  for  the  manly  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  made  him  a  faithful  friend  and  an  exemplary  employer 
as  well  as  a  citizen  of  the  higiiest  value.     John  B.  Roach,  the  son,  has 
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followed  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  the  honor  which  surrounds  the 
family  name  has  been  augmented  and  maintained  by  the  efforts  of  the 
son  who.  trained  in  his  father's  policies,  has  worthily  carried  on  his 
work. 

John  Baker  Roach  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  December 
7,  1839.  He  was  second  in  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters. 
His  father,  born  in  1813,  on  Christmas  day,  had  come  to  the  United 
States  from  his  home,  in  Mitchellstown,  county  Cork,  Ireland,  in  183 1, 
and  while  a  workman,  at  the  Allaire  Works,  Howell,  New  Jersey,  had 
married  Emeline  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  a  worthy  family  in  Mon-  . 
mouth  county.  The  Roche  family  was  a  prominent  one  in  Ireland — 
for  the  name  is,  correctly,  Roche. — and  the  elder  Roach  was  the  son  of 
a  merchant,  his  people  being  well-to-do  for  the  time  and  locality. 

John  B.  Roach's  boyhood  was  spent  in  and  about  New  York.     His 
father,  already,  in  succession,  an  employing  founder,  an  engine-builder 
and  a  contractor  for  large  engineering  projects,  gave  him  the  advan- 
tages of  education  which  were  at  the  time  readily  accessible,  and  after 
a  course  at  a  good  academic  institution  in  Greene  county,  New  York, 
the  young  man  went  into  the  office  of  a  merchant  to  get  business  ex- 
perience.    His  health  failing,  he  was  obliged,  about  the  time  he  became     j 
of  age,  to  leave  the  city,  and  several  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  were     j 
spent  on  a  farm  in  Dutchess  county,  New  York.     He  was  married,  in     ; 
1861,  to  Mary  Carolinfi  Wallace,  the  daughter  of  David  and  Gertrude     j 
Wallace,  of  Staatsburg,  New  York,  and  then  was  begun  a  happy  asso- 
ciation which  has  done  much,  undoubtedly,  to  round  out  symmetrically     I 
John  B.  Roach's  useful  life. 

The  business  of  the  firm  of  John  Roach  &  Son,  which  had  absorbed  ' 
several  old-established  foundry  and  machine  concerns  in  New  York,  ' 
had  grown  in  1868  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Morgan  Iron  Works,  at    ' 
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the  foot  of  East  Ninth  street,  in  New  York  city,  had  been  added.  This 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  plants  of  the  kind  in  the  bnsi- 
ness  at  the  time,  and  its  acquisition  placed  the  Roach  firm  in  the  front 
ranks  of  engineering  contractors.  John  B.  Roach,  always  his  father's 
confidential  associate,  had  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the 
firm,  and  when,  in  187 1,  the  shipyard  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  was 
purchased,  and  the  preparations  were  under  way  to  establish  the  business 
which  has  made  the  Roach  name  most  famous,  it  was  decided  that  the 
younger  Mr.  Roach  should  assume  the  active  direction  of  matters  at 
the  works.  So,  in  the  fall  of  1871,  John  B.  Roach  moved  his  family 
to  Chester,  and  there,  in  the  old  city  on  the  Delaware,  which  he  has 
seen  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds  from  a  sleepy  river  town  to  one  of  the 
most  noted  industrial  centers  in  the  country,  he  has  done  his  life's  work. 

The  Reaney,  Son  &  Archbold  Shipyard,  at  Chester,  which  had 
been  purchased  'by  the  firm  of  John  Roach  &  Son,  was  reorganized 
into  the  Delaware  River  Iron  Shipbuilding  and  Engine  Works,  with 
John  Roach  as  president  and  John  B.  Roach  as  secretary  of  the  cor- 
poration and  the  personal  representative  of  his  father,  the  owner,  upon 
the  ground.  John  Roach  rarely  came  to  Chester  more  frequently  than 
once  a  week,  so  that  the  active  direction  of  matters  at  the  shipbuilding 
plant  at  once  devolved  upon  the  son. 

The  Chester  yard  was  already  a  fairly  well  equipped  shipyard, 
having  been  founded  in  i860  as  a  building  and  repair  yard,  and  a  num- 
ber of  vessels  had  been  constructed  there,  including  several  monitors 
and  other  ships  for  the  government.  The  yard  has  a  river  frontage  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  widest  and  deepest  portion  of  the  Dela- 
ware river  channel,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  natural  sites  for  a  shipyard 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Immediately  upon  the  purchase  of  the 
property,  the  Roach  firm  set  out  to  build  iron  steamships  upon  a  scale 
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theretofore  unheard  of  in  the  United  States.  New  steamship  hnes  were 
estabhshed  and  the  old  ones  encouraged  to  add  to  their  fleets  the  new 
iron  sliips  which  the  old  shipmasters,  wedded  to  their  bulky  wooden 
hulls,  were  wont  to  sneeringly  speak  of  as  "tin  boats."  One  after  an- 
other almost  ail  of  the  steamship  companies  operating  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  placed  orders  for  Roach  ships,  and  in  three  years  the  force  of 
workmen  had  increased  to  nearly  two  thousand,  while  in  the  New  York 
works  and  the  afiiliated  industries  engaged  in  supplying  materials  for 
the  operations  of  the  shipyard,  as  many  more  were  engaged. 

Here  for  a  third  of  a  century,  the  great  foundries,  forges  and 
shops  have  turned  out  iron  and  steel  steamships  which  have  included 
among  their  number  many  of  the  most  noted  vessels  which  have  flown 
the  American  flag.  At  the  time  the  business  was  started  under  the  Roach 
name,  the  number  of  American-built  iron  vessels  could  almost  be  counted 
upon  the  fingers  of  the  hands,  so  that  in  building  up  its  business  the 
Roach  yard  had  to  blaze  the  way  in  an  almost  unknown  direction.  Dur- 
ing the  past  thirty-two  years,  however,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
four  first-class  steamships  for  merchant  service,  ten  ^•essels  for  the 
United  States  navy  and  forty-seven  other  craft,  including  steamboats, 
ferry-boats,  yachts,  and  other  vessels  for  various  purposes,  have  been 
contracted  for  and  completed  by  the  Roach  Company.  The  aggregate 
value  of  this  work  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  about  half  of  this  immense  sum  has  been  distributed  in  wages  in 
Chester  as  a  result  of  the  shipyard  operations.  The  great  works  have 
educated  one  of  the  finest  bodies  of  mechanics  to  be  found  in  any  indus- 
try in  the  world,  and  Chester's  ship-artisans  are  to  be  found  in  every 
shipyard  on  this  continent,  in  leading  positions  of  trust  and  skill.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years,  too,  although  agitators  have  often  endeavored  to 
spread  dissatisfaction  among  the  workingmen,  the  plant  lias  never  been 
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closed  by  a  strike,  it  having  been  Mr.  Roach's  poHc}'  to  deal  with  his 
operatives  directly  and  to  listen  in  ])erson  to  every  legitimate  complaint. 
John  B.  Roach  has  been  personally  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
construction  of  every  vessel  which  has  been  laid  down  in  the  yard,  and 
few  men  in  any  business  have  the  grasp  of  a  complicated  industry  that 
he  has  of  the  shipyard,  with  its  score  of  trades  so  different  in  their 
natures.  The  benders  and  punchers  and  fitters-up  and  riveters  and 
chippers  and  caulkers  who  erect  the  steel  body  of  the  ship ;  the  boiler- 
makers,  blacksmiths,  molders,  machinists,  engineers,  coppersmiths,  sheet- 
iron  workers  and  pipe-fitters,  who  fashion  and  install  the  power  and 
machinery;  the  ship-carpenters  who  prepare  the  ship's  berth  and  lay 
her  decks  and  rails  and  finally  send  her  down  the  ways  into  the  element 
that  is  to  be  her  home ;  the  carpenters  and  joiners  and  carvers  and  pol- 
ishers and  painters  and  decorators  and  upholsterers  who  build  the  cabins 
and  finish  them  for  palatial  occupation,  the  riggers  who  fit  out  the  ship 
with  her  equipment  ready  for  sea,  with  their  other  affiliated  trades,  all 
of  which  are  carried  on  in  this  big  establishment,  recognize  Mr.  Roach 
as  a  critical  judge  of  their  handiwork  and  respect  his  knowledge  of  all 
their  intricate  duties.  And  one  of  the  best  evidences  that  he  knows 
and  requires  good  workmanship  is  the  record  of  the  Roach  ships  and 
the  fact  that  whole  lines  of  vessels  have  been  built  by  him,  the  owners 
returning  for  new  vessels,  as  needed,  to  the  builders  of  their  earlier 
ships.  The  first  ship  undertaken  by  the  Roach  firm  was  the  City  of  San 
Antonio,  a  small  vessel,  which,  after  thirty-one  years  of  service,  is  still 
in  good  condition,  staunch  and  seaworthy.  This  vessel  was  for  the  Mal- 
lory  Line,  or  the  New  York  and  Texas  Steamship  Company,  and,  at 
this  writing,  the  San  Jacinto,  a  magnificent  twin-screw  steamship  of 
nearly  six  thousand  tons,  the  finest  coasting  steamer  ever  constructed, 
is  being  completed  for  the  same  line. 
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During  its  more  than  tiiree  decades  of  work,  the  Roach  shipyard 
has,  in  hewing  out  the  way  for  the  progress  of  American  shipbuilding, 
built  the  first  large  iron  steamship  ever  turned  out  in  the  United  States, 
which  was  the  Pacific  Mail  steamship  City  of  Peking,  launched  March 
i8,  1874,  and  which  was,  at  the  time  of  her  completion  the  largest  ship 
in  the  world,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  misfit  Great  Eastern.  The 
City  of  Peking  now,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  continuous  service, 
during  which  time  she  has  made  scores  of  round-trips  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  still  a  leading  ship  of  her  line  and  her  machinery  is  as  good 
as  the  day  it  was  installed.  The  Roach  yard  built  the  first  compound 
engines  ever  built  in  this  country,  the  first  iron  sailing  ship  and  the 
first  steel  vessels,  the  splendid  Chicago,  Boston,  Atlanta  and  Dolphin, 
the  beginning  of  our  new  navy.  The  largest  steamboat,  the  splendid 
Priscilla,  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  is  also  a  Roach  product,  while  the 
noble  ships  of  the  Mallory  Line,  the  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail,  the 
Panama  Line,  the  Pacific  Mail,  the  American-Hawaiian,  the  Maine 
Steamship  Company,  the  Savannah  Line,  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  and  numerous  other  corporations  have 
been  built  in  the  Chester  yard.  The  work  is  being  vigorously  pushed 
forward  now,  and  it  looks  as  though  John  B.  Roach  might  complete 
an  even  greater  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  during  his  presidency  of 
the  company,  than  were  built  during  the  time  that  his  father  was  in 
supreme  command.  Upon  the  death  of  John  Roach,  in  1887,  John  B. 
Roach  was  elected  president  of  the  Delaware  River  Iron  Shipbuilding 
and  Engine  Works,  and  he  has  since  had  complete  charge  of  the  entire 
business. 

Although  his  work  in  connection  with  the  shipyard  occupies  him 
very  completely,  John  B.  Roach  finds  time  to  cultivate  the  social  side  of 
life.     He  is,  however,  very  domestic  in  his  tastes,  and  the  family  home, 
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at  Eighth  and  Kerlin  streets,  in  Chester,  seldom  misses  him  after  night- 
fall. Mr.  Roach  is  a  memher  of  the  Union  League,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Engineers'  Club,  of  New  York,  and  the  Penn  Club,  of  Chester,  but  his 
principal  pleasure  and  relaxation  is  in  his  home.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce,  and  is  a  director  in  the  Sea- 
board Steel  Casting  Company,  the  Chester  National  Bank  and  the  Cam- 
bridge Trust  Company,  besides  being  identified  with  various  other  cor- 
porations in  different  lines  of  business. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roach  have  had  eleven  children,  five  of  whom  grew 
to  maturity.  The  eldest,  Sarah  E.,  became  the  wife  of  Charles  E.  Schuy- 
ler, of  New  York,  but  died  in  1893,  leaving  no  surviving  child;  the 
second,  Emeline  Wallace,  married,  in  1892,  William  C.  Sproul,  of 
Chester,  now  president  of  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  two 
children,  Dorothy  Wallace  Sproul  and  John  Roach  Sproul :  the  third, 
Mary  Garretta,  married,  in  1893,  Dr.  Frederick  Farwell  Long,  of  Ches- 
ter, and  has  two  children,  Sarah  Schuyler  Long  and  Frederick  Farwell 
Long,  Jr. ;  the  fourth,  John,  married,  in  1899,  Hortense  Moller,  of 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  resides  in  New  York ;  and  the  fifth,  William 
McPherson,  is  unmarried  and  resides  at  home. 


CLARENCE  BURLEIGH. 

Clarence  Burleigh,  who  for  several  years  administered  without  fear 
or  favor  that  most  important  office  of  district  attorney  of  Allegheny 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  20, 
1853,  and  was  the  oldest  son  of  Thomas  D.  Burleigh,  who  was  a  native 
of  New  Hampshire  and  who  came  to  Pittsburg  in  1862. 
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Clarence  Burleigh  received  only  a  common  school  education  to 
start  him  in  life,  but  the  principal  point  the  biographer  would  make  of 
his  early  life  was  the  fact  of  his  restless  ambition  and  passion  for  the 
law.  He  was  still  a  boy  when  he  began  working  as  a  pattern-maker  on 
the  South  Side,  and  however  tired  he  may  have  been  from  his  day's 
work  his  evenings  and  other  spare  time  were  spent  in  study.  He  thus 
early  learned  habits  of  thrift  and  the  peculiar  Yankee  knowledge  of 
"how  many  cents  it  takes  to  make  a  dollar,"  and  when  he  had  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  sum  of  the  latter  he  matriculated  at  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College.     He  finished  the  full  course  with  distinction. 

He  was  now  ready  to  enter  upon  the  preparation  for  his  chosen 
profession,  and,  beginning  his  reading  in  the  office  of  Bruce  W.  Negle- 
yand  in  1875,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1877.  That  period  of  a 
lawyer's  life  when  clients  are  few  and  expenses  heavy,  he  successfully 
passed  over,  and  before  the  inscription  on  his  professional  shingle  had 
become  dimmed  by  the  passage  of  many  years  he  was  well  established 
and  certain  of  future  success.  In  1S78  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  R.  Harbison,  which  lasted  till  1891.  He  early  showed  himself 
to  possess  one  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  the  lawyer — persist- 
ence— and  he  was  also  remarked  as  being  a  good  speaker,  and  able  to 
handle  a  difficult  case  logically  and  convincingly.  He  was  elected  to 
the  city  council  from  the  thirtieth  ward,  and  gave  good  service  for  one 
term. 

In  1895  Mr.  Burleigh  was  appointed  district  attorney  to  succeed 
the  late  Richard  R.  Johnson,  and  the  record  he  made  in  that  office  was 
sufficient  to  secure  his  re-election.  Not  for  many  years  had  there  been 
a  man  in  office  so  vigilant  and  relentless  in  following  up  and  bringing 
to  punishment  criminals  of  all  classes.  A  con\iction  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree  had  been  a  rarity,  but  in  one  year  thirteen  men  were  tried 
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and  condemned  for  this  offense  under  his  regime.  It  has  been  said  of 
Mr.  Burleigh  that  so  great  is  his  idea  of  what  constitutes  his  duty  that 
lie  would  convict  his  dearest  friend  if  he  believed  him  guilty.  At  the 
time  of  the  Homestead  riots  he  prosecuted  each  and  every  one  indicted 
for  complication  in  them,  notwithstanding  that  such  a  course  meant  his 
political  death,  and  he  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends.  Later  on  he  displayed  the  same  zeal  in  prosecuting  the 
manufacturers,  and  thus  the  previous  stigma  of  unpopularity  \yas  neu- 
tralized, for  it  became  known  that  all  evil-doers  were  alike  before  him. 
He  declined  to  run  for  another  term  as  district  attorney,  and  later 
also  discouraged  the  movement  of  his  friends  to  place  him  in  a  vacant 
judgeship.  In  October,  1895,  he  was  appointed  city  attorney  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Major  W.  C.  Morelan'd,  and  in  June,  igoi,  was  appointed 
city  solicitor  by  A.  M.  Brown,  the  city's  executive — the  title  of  the  chief 
officer  being  changed  by  the  new  charter  from  mayor  to  recorder.  Au- 
gust 29,  1901,  Recorder  Brown,  who  was  among  the  supporters  of  the 
infamous  "Ripper  Bill,"  and  had  been  appointed  to  his  office  through 
that  measure,  removed  Mr.  Burleigh  from  his  office.  During  the 
stormy  time  from  the  passage  of  the  bill  until  the  city  government  was 
restored  to  a  peaceful  condition  by  the  removal  of  Brown  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  J.  O.  Brown  as  recorder,  Mr.  Burleigh,  with  ex-city  chair- 
man William  Flinn  and  J.  O.  Brown,  directed  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion, and  when  peace  was  declared  Mr.  Burleigh  was  reappointed  solic- 
itor. He  resigned,  however,  January  15,  1902,  on  account  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  general  attorney  for  the  Pittsburg  Railways  Company,  the 
traction  department  of  the  Philadelphia  Company.  At  the  same  time  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  J.  C.  Gray,  who  had  been  one  of  the  assist- 
ant city  solicitors  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  are  now  de\'oting 
themselves  to  a  general  legal  practice. 
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Mr.  Burleigh  is  a  director  in  the  City  National  Bank,  and  is  also 
a  director  in  the  City  Trust  Company.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order  for  twenty  years  and  has  taken  nearly  all  the  high  degrees, 
and  belongs  to  the  Duquesne  Club  and  the  Americus  and  Tariff  clubs 
of  Pittsburg.  He  was  married  April  ii,  1878,  to  Miss  Ida  M.  Weir, 
a  daughter  of  William  G.  Weir,  and  they  have  one  son. 


LEANDER  RANEY. 

Leander  Raney,  now  one  of  the  retired  citizens  and  business  men 
of  Newcastle,  Lawrence  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  had  a  career  of  great 
usefulness  and  profit  in  this  his  native  county,  where  he  has  lived  and 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  neighbors  and  friends  for  over  sixty-five  years. 
His  principal  business  ventures  have  been  in  flour  milling  and  in  the 
iron  manufacture,  and  his  success  in  both  enterprises  is  the  result  of 
his  ceaseless  diligence  and  astute  business  management.  Besides  hav- 
ing won  prosperity  in  material  affairs,  he  has  done  his  part  as  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  has  also  been  devoted  to  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  him.  In  other  words,  while  he  has  been  aggressive  and  enterprising, 
he  has  never  gouged  others  in  order  to  gain  wealth,  and  in  his  later 
years  enjoys  honor  and  peace  of  conscience  as  well  as  the  comforts  that 
come  from  a  life  of  worthy  endeavor. 

Mr.  Raney  was  born  in  Edinburg,  Lawrence  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, March  11,  1837,  a  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Raney,  the  former  of 
whom  operated  for  many  years  flouring  mills  at  Edinburg  and  Mahon- 
ingtown,  and  died  December  27,  1888,  at  Newcastle,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  latter  of  whom  died  in  1873,  at  Newcastle. 

Mr.    Raney   was   educated    in   the   common    schools    at    Edinburg, 
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Mahoningtown  and  Newcastle.  He  learned  the  milling  business  of  his 
father,  and  before  coming  of  age  became  owner  of  his  father's  mill  at 
Mahoningtown.  In  1862  he  disposed  of  the  mill  at  Mahoningtown,  and 
then  bought  the  large  flouring  mill  of  Joseph  Kissick  at  Newcastle.  He 
conducted  this  with  much  success  for  many  years,  and  the  mill  became 
one  of  the  best  known  in  western  Pennsylvania.  At  the  same  time  he 
gained  some  interests  in  the  iron  business  -in  Newcastle,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  iron  manufacture  until  1900,  in  which  year  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  swept  into  its  net  all  the  iron  interests  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Raney  then  retired  from  active  business. 

Mr.  Raney  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  for  several  years  was 
a  member  of  the  city  council  at  Newcastle.  He  affiliates  with  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  and  is  popular  in  both  social  and  business  relations.  Oc- 
tober 30,  1872,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Hannah  I.  Mahon,  of  Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio.  Two  children  were  born  of  this  union,  a  son  in  1873,  and 
a  daughter  in  1875,  and  they  are  both  living  and  married. 


CHRISTOPHER  ZUG. 

Christopher  Zug,  one  of  the  pioneer  iron  manufacturers  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  oldest  resi- 
dents of  Pittsburg,  was  a  descendant  of  people  who  emigrated  from 
Switzerland  to  America  alxiut  1727.  His  grandfather,  Christian  Zug, 
settled  in  Pennsylvania  near  the  site  of  Lititz,  upon  land  which  was 
granted  him  by  the  Penns,  and  which  is  still  held  by  the  Zug  family. 
Here  Jacob  Zug  was  born  in  1767,  and  in  1793  he  married,  his  wife's 
first  name  being  Margaret,  and  she  was  born  ten  years  later  than  her 
husband.     After  their  marriage  they  located  upon  a  farm  in  Cumber- 
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land  county.  When  they  Avere  over  sixty  years  of  age  they  were  bap- 
tized in  the  church  of  German  Brethren  known  as  Dunkards,  and  they 
hved  in  accordance  with  that  simple  faith  until  they  died,  Jacob  at  the 
age  of  ninety-eight,  and  Margaret  when  ninety  years  old.  Both  were 
noted  for  their  piety,  and  always  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  their 
community. 

As  his  parents  were  in -comfortable  circumstances,  Christopher  Zug, 
who  was  born  July  19,  1807,  in  Allen  township,  near  Carlisle,  Cum- 
berland county,  Pennsylvania,  received  good  educational  advantages,  be- 
ginning in  a  schoolhouse  which  stood  on  his  father's  farm  in  South 
Middleton.  His  mercantile  career  began  as  a  dry-goods  merchant  at 
Carlisle,  but  he  sold  out  after  two  years,  and  in  1835  started  for  Pitts- 
burg, traveling  by  the  canal  route  from  Harrisburg.  He  obtained  a 
position  with  S.  Fahnestock  &  Company,  wholesale  hardware  merchants, 
as  bookkeeper,  but  after  he  had  been  there  two  years  the  firm  failed, 
and  Mr.  Zug  went  to  work  for  Hoge  &  Hartmans,  iron  manufacturers, 
and  here  he  obtained  his  first  ideas  of  the  line  of  business  to  which  he 
devoted  most  of  his  subsequent  years.  He  was  next  employed  by  James 
Anderson,  who  sold  out  in  1846  to  Graff,  Lindsay  &  Company,  and 
later  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  there  being  about  three  hundred 
men  in  the  mills  at  that  time  and  the  business  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  nails.  In  1854  Henry  Graff  withdrew  from  the 
company,  which  then  became  known  as  Zug,  Lindsay  &  Company;  in 
1856  John  Lindsay  died,  leaving  the  business  to  Mr.  Zug  and  Jacob 
Painter,  under  the  name  of  Zug  &  Painter.  In  1865  Charles  H.  Zug, 
a  son,  was  taken  in  as  a  partner,  and  the  concern  was  afterwards  known 
as  Zug  &  Company.  The  mills  are  situated  at  Thirteenth  and  Etna 
streets;  since  Mr.  Zug  took  charge  in  1856,  several  new  buildings  have 
been  added,  and  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  now  employed. 
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Mr.  Zug  was  interested  in  tlie  Pittsburg  Bank  for  Savings,  and  was 
one  of  its  first  directors.  He  was  widely  known  for  his  philanthropic 
work,  and  did  much  for  the  hospitals  in  the  neighborhood;  he  was 
senior  memljer  of  the  boards  of  the  Dixmont  and  West  Penn  institutions, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  directors  of  the  Passavant  and  Mercy  hospitals. 

On  May  17,  183 1,  Mr.  Zug  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Bair,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Bair,  of  Hanover,  York  county ;  she  was  born  April 
12,  1812.  The  children  of  this  union  were  Charles  H.  Zug;  Mrs.  James 
H.  Parker,  of  Chicago;  Emma,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twelve;  Mrs. 
Thomas  C.  Clarkson,  of  Pittsburg;  Mrs.  Edward  Burdett,  of  New  York; 
and  Mary,  deceased,  who  was  the  wife  of  Harvey  Childs,  of  Pittsburg. 

About  eight  years  ago  a  cataract  formed  on  the  right  eye  of  Mr. 
Zug,  which,  although  successfullj'  removed,  affected  the  organ,  and  a 
little  later  the  sight  went  out.  Four  years  later  the  other  eye  was  sim- 
ilarly blinded,  and  for  almost  the  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  sufifered 
from  total  blindness.  But  he  visited  his  office  almost  daily  until  two 
weeks  before  his  death,  and  continued  to  take  the  same  keen  interest 
in  its  affairs,  and  his  mind  comprehended  the  passing  events  in  social, 
civil  and  business  life  as  quickly  as  in  his  earlier  years.  The  end  came 
peacefully  on  January  13,  1902,  and  with  him  passed  out  of  the  world 
one  of  the  monumental  characters  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
a  great  lover  of  music,  especially  of  vocal  music.  When  Moody  and 
Sankey  were  in  Pittsburg  he  often  attended  the  meetings  to  hear  the 
large  chorus.  Often,  when  hearing  of  the  death  of  some  young  per- 
son, Mr.  Zug  would  remark  that  he  wondered  why  the  young  should 
die,  while  he,  who  was  past  his  days  of  usefulness,  should  stay.  How- 
ever, he  was  never  melancholy. 
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JOHN  CHRISTIAN   BULLITT. 

This  name  recalls  Kentucky,  where  it  includes  a  large  and  brilliant 
family,  many  representatives  of  which  have  risen  to  eminence  at  the 
bar,  in  politics,  in  business  and  in  every  other  department  of  human 
endeavor.  When  the  children  of  this  favored  family  wandered  off 
into  other  states,  we  find  the  sr.me  talents  and  brilliant  social  cpialities 
bringing  them  success  in  the  new  localities  just  as  they  did  in  their 
Kentucky  home.  Those  intimately  connected  with  this  wide  connection 
declare  they  never  knew  one  of  the  members  to  be  amenable  to  the 
charge  of  being  dull  or  commonplace.  The  particular  scion  of  this 
interesting  family  whose  career  furnishes  the  subject-matter  of  these 
memoirs  found  the  scene  of  his  activities  at  Philadelphia. 

John  Christian  Bullitt  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky, 
February  lo,  182.^,  at  Oxmoor, — the  homestead  of  the  Bullitts.  There 
Alexander  Scott  Bullitt,  the  grandfather  of  John  C.  Bullitt,  died  in 
1816.  He  was  the  president  of  the  convention  of  Kentucky  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  that  state  of  1799.  He  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  William  Christian,  and  her  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Patrick  Henry.  Her  father  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Iliam  Dhone, 
the  William  Christian  of  Scott's  "Peverill  of  the  Peak."  The  father  of 
Alexander  Scott  Bullitt  was  Cuthbert  Bullitt,  of  Prince  William  county, 
Virginia, — one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state.  The 
uncle  of  Alexander  Scott  Bullitt,  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt,  distinguished 
for  his  services  in  the  French  and  Revolutionary  wars,  laid  out  the 
city  of  Louisville  in  1773.  Benjamin  Bullitt,  the  first  Bullitt  of  this 
family  in  this  country, — the  great-grandfather  of  Alexander  Scott  Bul- 
litt,— was  a  French  Huguenot,  who  early  in  life  left  th.e  Province  of 
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Languedoc  to   escape  the  persecution   consequent  upon  the   revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

'  WilHam  C.  Bulhtt,  the  father  of  John  C.  Bulhtt,  was  born  and 
died  at  Oxmoor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Kentucky  of  1850.  William  C.  Bullitt  married  Mildred  Ann  Fry,  the 
daughter  of  Joshua  Fry,  a  son  of  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  the  colonel  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia  forces  raised  in  colonial  days  to  re- 
sist the  French  aggressions  in  the  Ohio  valley.  Washington  was  his 
lieutenant-colonel.  Colonel  Fry  died  in  1754  in  the  service  and  was 
buried  near  Fort  Cumberland. 

John  C.  Bullitt  was  sent  to  Center  College  at  Danville,  where,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  carried  off  the  class  honors.  Entering 
Lexington  University,  he  took  a  three  years'  course  in  law  under  the 
able  preceptors  then  controlling  that  institution,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Louisville  soon  after  becoming  of  age.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  he  removed  to  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  where  he  entered  ac- 
tively upon  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Not  long  afterward  he  re- 
turned to  Louisville,  and  in  1849  finally  abandoned  his  native  state 
for  a  permanent  residence  in  Philadelphia.  He  soon  made  his  mark 
at  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  year  or  two  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  able 
lawyers  of  that  city.  In  those  days  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an 
ambitious  young  lawyer  to  avoid  participation  in  politics,  and  so  we 
find  Mr.  Bullitt  taking  an  active  part  therein.  John  Price  Wetherill, 
at  that  time  a  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  Pennsylvania,  finding  that  the 
new  arrival  from  Kentucky  was  in  sympathy  with  his  political  prin- 
ciples, was  anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of  such  a  champion  in  advocacy 
of  his  cause.  He  therefore  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Bullitt  to  become  one 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  procure  speakers  for  a  political  demonstra- 
tion, and  it  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  young  Kentuckian  first  showed 
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in  Pliiladelphia  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker.  Like  most  of  the  ardent 
Kentuckians  of  that  period,  he  was  a  follower  of  Clay. 

But  John  C.  Bullitt's  chief  glory  was  obtained  not  in  politics,  but 
along  the  line  of  his  profession,  for  which  he  had  a  natural  aptitude 
and  in  which  he  achieved  both  success  and  renown.  He  was  connected 
with  some  very  important  cases,  notable  among  them  being  his  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Company 
after  its  disastrous  failure,  which  brought  on  the  panic  of  1873.  This 
case  and  his  control  of  the  legal  affairs  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company  brought  him  prominently  into  public  notice.  He  was 
leading  counsel  for  General  Fitz-John  Porter  before  the  celebrated  court 
martial  which  tried  that  veteran  soldier  on  serious  charges,  and  the  se- 
curing of  his  acquittal  was  one  of  Mr.  Bullitt's  most  noted  triumphs. 
As  a  lawyer  he  was  energetic,  painstaking,  careful  in  the  preparation 
of  his  papers,  indefatigable  in  obtaining  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  neces- 
sary evidence,  but  with  it  all  highly  conscientious  in  his  views  as  to 
the  obligations  due  from  one  in  his  position  to  the  general  public. 

The  civic  activities  of  Mr.  Bullitt  were  such  as  to  reflect  much 
credit  upon  himself,  besides  bringing  benefits  to  his  adopted  city  and 
state.  He  served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Pennsylvania  of  1873,  'i^cl  ^^"^s  author  of  the  amendment 
which  provides  that  owners  shall  be  compensated  for  damages  to  prop- 
erty as  well  as  for  property  taken  in  the  construction  of  public  works. 
The  well  known  Bullitt  Building  was  erected  by  him,  and  he  was  among 
the  organizers  of  the  Fourth  Street  National  Bank,  in  the  management 
of  which  he  took  an  active  part  as  a  director.  He  was  an  effective 
advocate  for  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Bourse,  the  move- 
ment for  the  construction  of  a  boulevard  from  the  City  Hall  to  Fair- 
mount  Park  also  had  his  support,  and  he  was  a  leader  in  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Philadelphia  Country  Club.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Bullitt 
would  himself  rest  his  chief  claim  to  remembrance  on  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  framer  of  the  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  known 
as  the  Bullitt  Biil,  which  became  a  law  April  i,  1887.  On  his  last  ap- 
pearance in  public  life,  January  25,  1902,  in  Witherspoon  Hall,  he  made 
a  speech  defending  the  charter  against  assertions  that  it  had  not  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  the  people.  Exactly  seven  months  after  this  earnest 
address  was  delivered  the  voice  of  the  eloquent  speaker,  the  great  lawyer 
and  patriotic  citizen,  was  hushed  in  death. 

His  last  visit  to  his  office  was  in  company  with  his  brother,  Thomas 
W.  Bullitt,  of  Louisville,  Kenlucky,  and  shortly  afterward  he  returned 
to  his  country  home  at  Paoli,  near  Philadelphia,  feeling  so  ill  that  it  was 
necessary  to  summon  a  physician.  His  condition  steadily  grew  worse, 
until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  25,  1902,  when  the  eminent 
publicist  and  distinguished  jurist  breathed  his  last  in  the  presence  of 
his  sorrowing  family. 

Mr.  Bullitt  married  Miss  Therese  Langhorne,  who  died  in  1881, 
and  their  seven  surviving  chfldren  are:  Therese  L.,  widow  of  Dr. 
Coles,  of  the  United  States  navy:  William  C.  Bullitt,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Castner,  Curran  &  Bullitt,  shippers  of  coal ;  Logan  McKnight 
Bullitt,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Coal  Company; 
Mrs.  A.  Haller  Gross;  Mrs.  Walter  Rogers  Furness;  Rev.  James  F. 
Bullitt;  and  Dr.  John  C.  Bullitt,  Jr. 

HENRY  M.  BRACKENRIDGE. 

To  Henry  M.  Brackenridge  has  come  the  attainment  of  a  distin- 
guished position  in  connection  with  the  great  material  industries  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  his  is  trulv  a  successful  life.     He  was  born  on  the 
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old  Brackenridge  homestead  near  Tarentum.  on  the  17th  of  July,  1856, 
and  is  a  son  of  Benjamin  M.  and  Phillipine  S.  Brackenridge,  the  former 
being  a  native  of  the  Keystone  state. 

Henry  M.,  the  only  survivor  of  his  parents'  three  children,  received 
his  educational  training  under  a  governess  until  his  twelfth  year,  after 
which  he  entered  the  \Vestern  University  in  Pennsylvania,  there  re- 
maining for  two  years.  His  studies  were  finally  completed  in  Europe, 
where  he  attended  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Dresden.  Returning  to 
Pittsburg,  he  resumed  study  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Western 
University,  with  a  view  to  becoming  proficient  as  an  analytical  chemist, 
which  profession  he  had  designed  to  follow,  but  subsequent  circum- 
stances changed  his  plans.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to  give  attention 
to  the  management  of  the  extensive  Brackenridge  estate,  thus  diverting 
the  plans  laid  out  in  early  life,  and  in  the  successful  management  of  this 
vast  estate  he  acquired  extensive  experience,  which  subsequently  made 
his  busy  life  somewhat  eventful  in  bringing  to  a  successful  termination 
the  great  business  enterprises  of  which  he  was  a  prime  factor  in  pro- 
jecting. 

Mr.   Brackenridge  became  actively  engaged  in  the  manufacturing    j 
business  and  as  the  organizer  of  several  extensive  manufacturing  enter-    i 
prises  in  Tarentum  and  elsewhere.     He  is  president  of  the  Tarentum    1 
Glass  Company,  vice  president  of  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company    ; 
at  Kite's  Station,  Pennsylvania,  treasurer  of  the  Allegheny  Steel  &  Iron    ii 
Company  at  Tarentum  and  Pittsburg,  treasurer  of  the  James  H.  Baker 
Manufacturing  Company,  vice  president  of  the  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburg,  a  director  of  the  Merchants  &  Manufacturers'  Bank, 
of  Pittsburg,  of  the  National  Bank  of  Tarentum,  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Natrona,  and  is  largely  interested  in  various  other  enterprises 
in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity.     The  Republican  party  receives  his  support 
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and  co-operation,  and  although  not  an  aspirant  for  official  honors  he 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  political  matters.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  he  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Duquesne  Club  of  Pittsburg  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1888.  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Madge  Richards,  a  daughter  of  W.  H.  Richards,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  two  children  have  graced  this  union,  Helen  and 
Cornelia. 


ROBERT  PITCAIRN. 

Robert  Pitcairn,  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  city's  interests,  and  general  agent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  here,  is  the  son  of  Scottish  parents,  John 
and  Agnes  Pitcairn,  and  he  was  himself  born  in  Johnstone,  near  Pais- 
ley, Scotland,  May  6,  1836.  In  1846,  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  ac- 
companied his  parents  on  their  permanent  removal  to  America,  they 
having  visited  the  United  States  previously. 

Robert  had  receix'cd  some  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
land  but  did  not  long  remain  the  care-free  schooltoy  after  coming  to 
this  country.  Through  his  youthful  companion,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
who  remained  his  life-long  friend,  he  obtained,  when  he  had  been  in 
this  country  but  two  years,  a  position  as  messenger  in  the  Pittsburg 
office  of  the  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Company.  There  was  no  in- 
dolence about  this  messenger,  and  besides  his  regular  duties  he  was 
persistent  in  learning  the  art  of  telegraphy  and  in  studying  in  the  even- 
ings to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his  general  education.  He  was  soon 
made  an  operator,  was  then  rapidly  promoted  to  be  assistant  operator 
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and  repairman  at  Steubenville.  Ohio,  operator  at  the  Pittsburg  offices, 
and  then  in  1853  as  operator  and  assistant  ticket  agent  at  Mountain 
House,  Duncanville,  Pennsylvania,  thus  entering  the  employ  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  promoted  from  this 
rather  unimportant  post ;  when  the  line  was  completed  over  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  in  February,  1854,  he  was  transferred  to  the  office  of 
the  general  superintendent  at  Altoona. 

The  man  of  determination  and  energy  usually  carried  out  his 
plans,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  about  this  time  Mr.  Pitcairn 
formed  the  purpose  at  some  future  date  to  return  to  Pittsburg  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburg  di\'ision,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before 
his  ambition  was  realized,  as  we  shall  see.  He  was  made  train  dis- 
patcher and  general  superintendent's  clerk,  and  rapidly  acquainted  him- 
self with  the  details  of  the  railroad  business.  In  1859  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  Wayne  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  Fort  Wayne  road,  and 
in  the  following  year  returned  to  Altoona,  and  was  soon  afterward  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  middle  division,  from  Conemaugh  to  Mif- 
flin. Just  at  this  time  the  Civil  war  broke  out  and  increased  the  bur- 
dens of  railroad  operators  enormously.  The  Pennsylvania  system  was 
then  reorganized  and  the  superintendent's  divisions  reduced  from  four 
to  three,  and  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  transportation,  and  at 
the  same  time  was  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent.  In  addition 
to  these  duties,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburg  division  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  superintendent  for  six  months  in  the  year 
1862,  and  also  in  1863.  During  the  war  he  was  burdened  with  a  great 
amount  of  work  in  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  and  it  was 
largely  owing  to  his  excellent  judgment  in  times  of  danger  that  trains 
were  able  to  keep  their  schedules  and  the  business  of  the  company  and 
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the  government  to  be  transacted  punctually.  He  also  had  charge  for 
a  time  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  line  from  Harrisburg  to  Hagerstown. 

In  April,  1865,  Mr.  Pitcairn  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Pitts- 
burg division  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  system,  with  home  and  office  in 
this  city,  which  had  been  his  first  American  home.  In  1875  the  position 
of  general  agent  at  Pittsburg  was  added  to  his  other  duties,  and  he 
has  continued,  with  marked  success,  to  hold  these  offices  down  to  the 
present  time.  With  the  exception  of  two  years  he  has  been  continuously 
in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsjdvania  Railroad  since  1853,  and  he  has 
just  pride  in  reviewing  this  half  century  of  service,  so  important  to  the 
company,  and  so  fruitful  of  honor  to  himself. 

Mr.  Pitcairn  has  been  identified  with  most  of  the  public,  business 
and  social  interests  of  Pittsburg  during  his  long  residence  there,  and 
he  did  much  to  secure  the  handsome  new  depot  which  will  always  re- 
main one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  city.  He  is  interested  in  many  of 
the  most  solid  and  reliable  business  corporations  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  at  one  time  was  a  promoter  of  the  petroleum  enterprises  of  the 
state,  although  never  as  a  speculator.  Mr.  Pitcairn  is  a  Republican, 
and,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  busy  life,  takes  an  active  part  in 
politics,  having  served  as  secretary  of  the  first  convention  of  that  party 
ever  held  in  Blair  county.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  and  a  past 
grand  commander  of  the  order ;  is  a  director  of  the  Carnegie  library  and 
of  a  number  of  benevolent  institutions  about  Pittsburg.  He  married 
Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Rigg,  a  daughter  of  John  Rigg,  of  Altoona.  They 
have  had  four  children,  Mrs.  Omar  S.  Decker,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Taylor, 
Miss  Susan  Blanche  Pitcairn  and  Robe*  Pitcairn,  Jr. 
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JAMES   MADISON   BAILEY. 

The  career  of  James  Madison  Bailey,  whose  death  occurred  May  6, 
1903,  presents  an  example  of  the  complexity  of  interests  of  the  modern 
business  man.  After  he  had  finished  a  good  educational  training  he 
started  to  carry  out  the  program  of  life  which  he  had  already  mapped 
out  for  himself.  One  of  his  earliest  ventures  was  a  trip  to  California 
in  the  exciting  Eldorado  day.=  ,  and  he  had  his  share  of  experiences 
in  that  country.  He  began  to  engage  in  business  when  still  a  youth  ; 
was  a  coal  dealer;  a  clerk  in  a  commission  house;  built  and  operated 
the  Pittsburg  &  Castle  Shannon  Railroad,  which  was  a  profitable  invest- 
ment under  his  management;  purchased  the  old  Sligo  rolling  mill,  which 
has  been  in  operation  since  1824;  and  was  interested  in  many  forms 
of  financial  and  business  activity. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  the  son  of  Francis  and  Mary  A.  (Beltzhoover)  Bailey. 
Francis  was  a  member  of  a  family  which  held  a  hundred-year  lease  on 
an  estate  on  the  Baun  Waters  near  Coleraine,  Ireland,  and  his  mother 
belonged  to  the  old  Livingston  family  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1814  and  to  Pittsburg  about  six  years  later.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant most  of  his  life.  He  was  prominent  in  Freemasonry,  was  the 
first  commander  of  the  Knight  Templar  Commandery  of  Pittsburg, 
and  was  instrumental  in  reviving  Masonry  here.  He  was  an  alderman 
under  government  appointment.  He  died  in  1849,  ^t  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years,  with  an  honorable  career  behind  him. 

Of  the  six  children  of  Francis  Bailey,  James  Madison  was  the  last 
one  surviving.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  August  23,  1833,  and  ac- 
quired his  early  education  at  the  Western  University  of  Pittsburg,  which 
he  attended  six  years.  He  was  seventeen  years  old  when  he  began  deal- 
ing in  coal,  which  he  continued  for  some  years,  and  he  was  then  a  clerk 
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in  a  commission  firm  for  four  years,  and  had  steady  advancement  in 
different  enterprises  throughout  his  career.  At  the  time  cf  his  death  he 
was  a  director  in  tlie  Pittslnirg  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  in  the  Ashland 
Coal  &  Iron  Railroad  Company,  the  Norton  Iron  Works  at  Ashland, 
Kentucky,  and  the  Pittsburg  Clay  Pot  Works,  was  president  of  Monon- 
gahela  Inclined  Railroad,  and  was  identified  with  other  enterprises  in 
Pittsburg.  He  was  president  and  a  director  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank  of  Pittsburg,  owning  much  of  the  stock  of  that  institution.  He 
was  an  incorporator  and  director  of  the  Fort  Pitt  National  Bank.  As 
a  financier  his  judgment  was  respected  by  -the  stanchest  business  men 
of  the  city,  and  he  also  had  a  reputation  for  conservative  management 
and  tact  in  the  manufacturing  field,  to  which  he  devoted  so  many  years 
of  his  life.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  details,  not  only  in  his 
own  business,  but  in  many  others — a  rare  and  valuable  gift.  Mr.  Bailey 
experienced  many  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  world,  and  among  the 
pleasant  youthful  recollections  he  enjoyed  few  more  than  the  time  when 
he  "roughed  it"  for  eighteen  months  among  the  mines  of  California 
after  his  overland  trip  of  1852. 

Mr.  Bailey  was  a  member  of  the  Masons  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  never  took  any  part  in  politics,  but  was  a 
firm  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  select  council  for  four  years, — a  position  entirely  un- 
sought by  him, — and  was  also  a  school  director.  He  was  married  in 
1867  to  Miss  Martha  E.  Dalzell,  a  daughter  of  James  Dalzell.  Mrs. 
Bailey  died  in  1883,  leaving  three  children,  all  now  living. 

THOMAS  STEEL  BIGELOW. 
Thomas  Steel  Bigelow,  a  corporate  lawyer  and  prominent  citizen 
of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  a  native  of  his  home  city,  and  was  born 
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on  Fourth  avenue,  which  at  tliat  time  was  one  6f  the  principal  residence 
thoroughfares  of  the  city.  He  comes  of  good  ancestry  on  both  sides 
of  the  house.  His  father,  Edward  Manning  Bigelow,  died  when  Thomas 
was  only  eight  years  old,  but  the  son  was  furnished  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  which  he  utilized  to  the  highest  degree.  He  was 
studious  and  ambitious  from  early  boyhood,  and  took  rather  to  books 
than  to  the  pranks  that  are  usual  with  boys  of  his  age.  He  obtained 
his  earlier  education  in  the  second  ward  school,  where  so  many  lx)ys 
were  educated  to  future  usefulness  in  their  city  and  to  high  positions 
of  trust  and  honor.  He  next  entered  Dr.  Williams'  Academy  on  Dia- 
mond street,  where  he  finished  his  literary  training. 

Mr.  BigelO'W  had  already  formed  a  liking  for  the  law,  and  had  read 
with  avidity  all  books  that  came  in  his  way,  and  when  he  was  ready 
to  begin  his  preparation  for  the  profession  he  entered  the  office  of 
George  Shiras,  who  has  since  come  to  fame  by  being  ele\'ated  to  the 
supreme  bench  of  the  United  States.  Securing  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
began  practice,  and,  by  hard  application  and  perseverance  through  all 
the  ups  and  downs  of  that  early  period  of  his  career,  he  came  gradually 
into  his  share  of  the  legal  business  of  the  city,  and,  before  long,  "Tom" 
Bigelow,  as  he  was  called,  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
and  a  careful  and  scrupulous  practitioner. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bigelow  has  rather  unselfishly  aided  the  aspira- 
tions of  others  than  sought  office  himself.  But  he  accepted  at  the  hands 
of  his  friends  the  office  of  city  attorney,  which  he  held  with  credit 
and  dignity  for  nine  years.  Throughout  this  period  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  tactful,  as  well  as  able,  men  that  ever 
were  incumbent  of  the  position.  The  office  gained  him  honor,  and  his 
conduct  while  in  it  increased  his  great  popularity  with  the  people. 

He  resigned  the  city  attorneyship  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
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street  railway  business.  It  may  be  said  that  he  has  done  more  to  de- 
velop rapid  transit  systems  in  western  Pennsylvania  than  any  other 
man.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  \Villiam  J.  Burns,  and  he  pre- 
pared the  assembly  bill  under  which  the  West  End  traction  line  was 
chartered,  going  to  Harrisburg  for  the  purpose.  The  Pittsburg  Trac- 
tion owes  its  inception  to  him.  He  first  conceived  the  idea  of  convert- 
ing the  old  Pittsburg  and  Oakland  horse-car  line  into  an  up-to-date 
cable  road.  It  was  a  knotty  problem  to  solve,  but  he  had  the  temper 
and  genius  to  do  it,  and  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this 
was  the  forerunner  of  most  of  the  rapid  transit  lines  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  When  the  company  was  finally  organized  Mr.  Bigelow  was 
elected  vice  president  and  was  one  of  the  principal  stockholders. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  Republican  tendencies  have  brought  him  out,  within 
the  last  few  years,  somewhat  into  the  arena  of  politics.  He  was  one  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  for  re-election.  And 
it  was  partly  through  his  activity  at  Harrisburg  that  the  famous  "Rip- 
per Bill"  for  the  chartering  of  second  class  cities  was  passed.  Mr. 
Bigelow  has  neVer  married,  but  resides  with  his  sister  on  North  High- 
land avenue,  West  End.  He  is  a  member  of  the  East  Liberty  Presby- 
terian church,  and  one  of  the  financial  pillars,  having  contributed  liber- 
ally to  the  building  of  the  present  handsome  church  edifice. 

JOHN  PHILLIPS. 

John  Phillips,  coal  operator,  iron  manufacturer  and  prominent  busi- 
ness man  of  Sharon,  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  L'nion  county,  that 
state,  October  i,  1829.  He  is  a  son  of  Samuel  Phillips,  who  was  a 
native  of  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  April 
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I,  1805,  and  married  Susanna  Winey,  of  Union  courjty,  the  same 
state.  In  1836  the  family  removed  from  Union  county  to  the  farm  in 
Hickory  township,  Mercer  county,  whereon  Samuel  resided  until  his 
death,  September  i,  1888,  and  where  his  wife  died  July  2,  1884,  aged 
seventy-five  years  and  seven  months. 

John  Phillips  grew  to  manhood  on  the  old  homestead  and  entered 
the  employ  of  General  Pierce,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  pi  in- 
cipally  engaged  in  attending  to  the  coal-shipping  interests  of  that  gen- 
tleman. He  then  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  farming,  and  in  1854 
formed  a  partnership  with  General  Pierce,  under  the  firm  style  of  J. 
Phillips  &  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  and  shipping  coal. 
In  1855  he  opened  the  coal  beds  on  his  father's  farm  and  managed  the 
mining  and  shipping  interests  of  the  firm  until  1861-2,  when  he  sold  out 
to  his  partner,  and  in  1863  he  leased  coal  lands  on  the  farms  of  the  late 
John  Eberhart  and  Samuel  Fry  and  developed  the  same.  The  firm  of 
Phillips,  McMaster  &  Company,  later  J.  Phillips  &  Company,  mined 
coal  on  these  farms  and  vicinity  until  1887,  when  they  retired  from  the 
business.  From  1864  to  1883  Mr.  Phillips  was  interested  in  the  Sharps- 
ville  Railroad,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Spearman  Iron 
Company,  at  Sharpsville,  and  has  since  been  connected  with  that  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Phillips  has  been  a  stockholder,  vice  president  and  director 
in  the  Sharon  National  Bank  from  its  organization  in  1875  ""til  1902, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  newly  organized  Sharon  Savings  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, of  which  institution  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  large  stockholder,  one  of 
its  honored  vice  presidents  and  a  director,  as  well  as  being  one  of  the  pro- 
moters and  directors  of  the  hospital,  and  president  of  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery Association.  He  is  always  ready  to  give  of  his  means  and  use  his 
influence  for  the  advancement  and  good  of  the  town  and  community 
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and  help  his  fellowmen,  doing  many  noble  acts  and  deeds  of  charity 
in  a  quiet  way. 

On  May  13,  1858,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emma,  daughter  of 
John  and  Susanna  (Berlin)  Eberhart,  early  settlers  of  Hickory  town- 
ship, Mercer  county.  Mrs.  Phillips  was  a  native  of  that  county,  and 
became  the  mother  of  three  children,  namely:  Florence  E.,  who  mar- 
ried W.  G.  Henderson,  of  Sharon;  Sadie  M.,  who  married  John  C. 
Owsley;  and  Charles  F.,  of  Sharon,  who  married  Mary  McClure.  The 
mother  of  these  children  died  October  20,  1885,  aged  forty-nine  years 
and  three  months.  Although  a  life-long  member  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
she  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  to  which  Ixjdy  her  husband  belongs.  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  and  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity. 


ENOCH  FILER. 

Enoch  Filer,  coal  dealer  and  operator,  was  born  in  England,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1833.  He  is  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  (Barber)  Filer,  who 
lived  and  died  in  England.  Enoch  Filer  came  from  England  to  Mer- 
cer county,  Pennsylvania,  in  March.  1852,  and  Ijegan  working  at  the 
coal  business,  which  he  had  followed  in  his  native  land.  In  1859  he 
sank  the  first  large  shaft  on  the  farm  of  John  Hofius,  Hickory  town- 
ship, this  being  the  introduction  of  that  class  of  mining  in  Mercer  county. 
and  the  first  in  which  machinery  was  used  for  hoisting  the  coal.  He 
subsequently  sank  a  shaft  for  Kimberly,  Forker  &  Company,  and  also 
one  for  Pierce,  Scott  &  Allen.  He  afterward  spent  a  couple  of  years 
in  the  oil  region,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  coal  business  for  him- 
self. In  1866  he  returned  to  Mercer  county,  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  original  shaft  on  the  Hofius  farm,  and  soon  afterward  went  into 
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partnership  with  Samuel  Kimberly,  under  the  style  of  Kimberly  &  Filer. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  connected  in  the  coal  business  with  James  West- 
erman,  whose  estate  is  still  a  part  of  the  company.  Mr.  Filer  is  to-day 
the  oldest  and  most  prominent  coal  operator  in  Mercer  county,  and  has 
been  very  successful  in  business. 

His  various  properties  may  be  detailed  as  follows :  Ormsby  Works 
No.  I,  by  Enoch  Filer,  for  J.  W.  Ormsby  &  Pierce,  on  the  farm  of 
John  Hofius  in  1859,  continued  until  1871,  the  first  shaft  in  which  ma- 
chinery was  used  for  hoisting  coal;  Keel  Ridge  No.  i,  shaft  sunk  by 
Enoch  Filer  for  Kimberly  &  Forker  on  the  Titus  farm,  four  miles  from 
Sharpsville  in  1863,  the  former  owners  of  which  were  Samuel  Kimberly 
and  Henry  Forker,  ownership  changed  to  Kimberly  Forker  &  Company, 
but  property  was  abandoned  in  December,  1874;  Mount  Pleasant  Shaft, 
sunk  on  land  of  Enoch  Filer  by  Kimberly  &  Filer  in  1869.  with  average 
daily  capacity  of  three  hundred  tons;  Snyder  Bank,  on  Snyder  farm, 
opened  by  Kimberly,  Filer  &  Company,  in  1873 ;  Congressional  Bank, 
sunk  on  the  Love  farm  by  Spearman,  Ulp,  Kimberly  &  Filer  in  1874, 
reached  by  the  Sharpsville  railroad  branch  to  Bethel. 

On  May  21,  1853,  Mr.  Filer  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Lawton,  a 
native  of  England,  by  whom  he  has  had  six  children,  namely:  John  F., 
Enoch  L.,  Frank  P.,  Henry  J.,  Walter  G.  and  Clara.  Politically  Mr. 
Filer  is  a  Democrat.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  and  the  entire  family 
belong  to  the  Episcopal  church.  He  is  one  of  the  enterprising,  progres- 
sive business  mew  of  tlie  Shenango  valley.  1 

JOHN  DAUB. 

For  many  years  the  most  influential  citizen  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  the  stanch  German-American  John  Daub.     His  prominence 
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in  circles  of  trade  and  l)usiness  was  not  his  sole  title  to  distinction,  for 
he  was  true  to  all  the  trusts  reposed  in  the  keeping  of  American  citizen- 
ship, was  beloved  by  all  his  associates  for  his  strict  integrity,  and  best  of 
all  was  honored  for  his  noble  manhood  and  kindness  of  heart  displayed 
before  his  family  and  friends.  And  in  this  last  respect  we  see  one  of 
the  sweetest  and  happiest  points  of  his  career,  for  in  the  charming 
bonhomie  and  the  inspiring  and  helpful  trust  between  him  and  his  de- 
voted wife  lies  the  mainspring  of  his  success,  and  in  the  following  brief 
biography  this  dual  relationship  must  be  constantly  held  in  mind,  for 
their  ways  were  one  till  death  separated  them. 

John  Daub  was  the  son  of  John  and  Sophia  (Feltbusch)  Daub,  the 
former  a  shoemaker  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the 
German  country,  that  is,  an  artist  in  the  manufacture  of  all  articles 
of  footwear.  The  family  residence  was  in  the  town  of  Obergleen,  for- 
merly in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  that  was  the  birthplace  of  the  son  John 
on  the  22d  of  August,  1826.  He  attended  the  "Volkschule"  of  his 
native  village  up  to  his  twelfth  year,  and  was  then  withdrawn  in  order 
to  enter  the  schools  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  He  completed  the 
excellent  course  at  this  school,  and  then,  as  the  tastes  of  himself  and 
the  family  ran  to  mercantile  pursuits,  began  his  novitiate  in  a  grocery 
store  in  Frankfort,  remaining  there  until  1848.  While  here  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Emilie  Rudolph,  who  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
had  been  sent  to  Frankfort  to  obtain  a  business  training,  in  accordance 
witR  the  general  custom  of  preparing  girls  as  well  as  boys  for  their  life 
work.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  and  Christina  ( Stolzenbach ) 
Rudolph,  and  her  father  was  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  broadcloths 
in  Homburg.  The  similarity  of  tastes  and  aspirations  soon  ripened 
the  acquaintance  of  these  young  people  into  afifection,  and  on  March  18, 
1848,  they  began  life's  journey  together.     Immediately  after  the  wedding 
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they  took  an  extensive  trip  through  Germany  and  England,  and  from 
the  latter  country  embarked  for  America,  reaching  New  York  harbor 
after  a  voyage  of  thirty-five  days,  which  would  have  been  tedious  to  any 
but  a  young  bridal  couple. 

On  their  arrival  in  this  land  of  promise  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daub  at  once 
came  to  Pittsburg,  which  they  reached  after  what  was  in  those  days  a 
rather  hazardous  journey  over  the  mountains,  and  they  reached  their 
destination  just  in  time  to  witness  the  ebullition  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
to  which  the  American  populace  gives  vent  on  the  glorious  Fourth  of 
July.  They  at  once  established  a  small  grocery,  and  in  the  meantime 
Mr.  Daub  set  himself  to  the  task  of  learning  the  English  language  in 
the  night  schools.  Ably  seconded  by  his  good  wife,  he  managed  his 
business  so  well  that  in  the  second  year  he  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his 
quarters  and  hire  help,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  it  is  said 
that  he  had  the  largest  grocery  trade  in  Pittsburg.  During  that  strife 
he  supplied  the  subsistence  committee,  the  sanitary  committee,  the 
soldiers'  home  and  the  hospitals  alxiut  the  city.  In  1882  he  sold 
his  grocery  to  his  sons  and  retired  permanently  from  that  line 
of  activity.  These  sons  were  Emil  D.  and  Theodore  G.,  and  the  other 
children  were:  Johanna  T.  was  the  wife  of  Eugene  Schmidt,  a  promi- 
nent musician  of  Pittsburg,  and  Mrs.  Schmidt  died  in  1873;  Frederick 
Charles  died  July  8,  1872,  just  as  he  had  reached  maturity;  John, 
Jr.,  married  and  at  his  death  left  four  children;  Emilia  died  in  infancy; 
and  Sophia  was  the  wife  of  J.  T.  Capel,  who  died  the  15th  of  June, 
1898.     Altogether  there  are  ten  grandchildren. 

After  his  retirement  Mr.  Daub  devoted  himself  to  other  interests 
till  his  death.  He  v.'as  one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  which  was  organized  in  October,  1863, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  not  only  the  oldest  director  in  point      I 
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of  service,  but  in  all  the  meetings  of  the  board  his  seat  had  been  seldom 
vacant.  He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Allemannia  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany from  1877;  he  was  likewise  director  of  the  old  Pittsburg  Gas 
Company  and  of  the  Pittsburg  Insurance  Company.  He  was  a  stanch 
Republican  in  politics,  was  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  belonged  to  the  German 
Lutheran  church.  Mr.  Daub  was  for  many  years  vice-president  of  the 
old  Pittsburg  Gas  Company,  of  which  David  Hostetter  was  president. 
He  left  a  very  fine  estate  Villa  Meinheim,  an  estate  of  five  acres  on 
Homewood  avenue,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  beaiftiful  in  the 
East  End  of  the  fashionable  section  of  Pittsburg. 

It  was  with  genuine  grief  that  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  learned  of  * 
the  death  of  this  noble  man  on  the  nth  of  November,  1902,  and  many 
are  the  tributes  which  have  been  paid  to  his  memory  by  friends  and 
associates.  Ogden  Russell,  the  cashier  of  the  Third  National  Bank, 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  many  business  man  when  he  said  he  was  "a 
man  of  keen  insight  and  powers  of  observation,  conservative  in  judg- 
ment, unsullied  in  integrity.  His  opinions  were  of  great  value  to  all 
his  business  associates."  "He  was  very  near  to  me  and  a  valued  asso- 
ciate of  many  years,"  was  one  of  the  expressions  of  William  Stein- 
meyer,  the  president  of  the  Allemannia  Insurance  Company. 

Mrs.  Daub,  who  for  over  half  a  century  concerned  herself  with 
every  matter  of  her  husband's  welfare  and  was  in  the  best  sense  a  "help- 
mate," and  who  now  survives  revered  and  beloved  of  all  in  her  age, 
has  given  us  the  best  insight  into  her  husband's  character  and  career  in 
the  following  words :  "We  came  from  two  families  of  merchants  and 
natural  storekeepers,  and  consecpently  were  very  successful  in  business. 
My  husband  was  an  exceedingly  kind-hearted  man  both  in  business  and  in 
private  life,  and  was  never  known  to  annoy  the  poor  but  honest  debtor. 
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and  he  constantly  studied  the  comfort  of  his  wife  and  family."  Truly, 
one  who  all  the  world  might  say  was  a  man, — a  loving  husband,  a 
devoted  father,  a  true  friend,  a  loyal  citizen,  and  one  who  feared  God 
and  did  what  was  right. 


JUDGE  JAMES  M.  GALBREATH. 

Judge  James  M.  Galbreath,  who  in  November,  1902,  was  elected 
to  the  bench  of  the  common  pleas  court  of  Butler  county,  and  who  for 
about  twenty  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  county  bar,  maintaining 
a  leading  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  legal  fraternity  here,  is  a  native 
,of  Winfield  township,  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  born  September 
27,  1852. 

His  father,  Robert  Galbreath,  was  also  born  in  the  Keystone  state, 
and  during  his  business  career  carried  on  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  He  was  extensively  interested  in  the  latter  department  of  labor, 
and  did  much  to  improve  the  grade  of  stock  raised  in  his  portion  of  the 
state.  His  specialty  was  fine  sheep,  and  many  excellent  specimens  of 
high-grade  sheep,  cattle  and  horses  were  always  to-  be  found  upon  his 
place.  A  man  of  strong  convictions,  he  never  faltered  in  support  of  his 
honest  convictions,  and  in  ante-bellum  days  fearlessly  announced  him- 
self as  an  opponent  of  the  institution  of  slavery  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote an  abolition  sentiment.  He  voted  with  the  Whig  party  until  the 
Republican  party  was  formed  to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  slavery, 
when  he  joined  its  ranks  and  remained  one  of  its  stalwart  advocates 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1871.  His  widow,  who  is  still  living 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Isabella  Mc- 
Cafferty,  and  was  of  Irish  parentage.  To  them  were  born  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  three  are  yet  living. 
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Upon  the  home  farm  Judge  Galbreath  was  reared,  and  in  tlie  com- 
mon schools  pursued  his  educati(jn  until  he  attained  his  eighteenth  year, 
when  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  more  advanced  educational  training  in 
the  Slate  Lick  Academy,  in  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania.  His 
preparatory  work  was  further  supplemented  by  a  year's  study  in  the 
Witherspoon  Institute,  of  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  then  entered  upon 
his  collegiate  work,  matriculating  in  Princeton  University,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1880.  In  the  meantime  he  had  made 
choice  of  the  law  as  a  life  work,  and  at  the  end  of  his  college  course 
began  reading  in  the  office  and  under  the  direction  of  W.  D.  Brundon, 
a  leading  member  of  the  Butler  county  bar,  and  two  years  later,  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1882,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice. 
His  success  came  soon,  because  his  equipment  was  unusually  good. 
He  had  been  prepared  by  careful  preliminary  training,  and  in  con- 
nection with  those  qualities  indispensable  to  the  lawyer — a  keen,  rapid, 
logical  mind,  plus  the  business  sense,  and  a  ready  capacity  for  hard  work, 
— he  brought  to  the  starting  point  of  his  legal  career  certain  rarer  gifts 
■ — eloquence  of  language  and  a  strong  personality.  An  earnest,  digni- 
fied manner,  marked  strength  of  character,  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
law  and  the  ability  accurately  to  apply  its  principles  are  the  factors  in 
his  effectiveness  as  an  advocate. 

On  the  i8th  of  May,  1882,  shortly  following  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  the  Judge  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sallie  E.  Mitchell,  a 
daughter  of  John  Mitchell,  of  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  and  they  now  have 

!  three  children,  Edith,  Irene  and  John  Galbreath,  the  family  circle  re- 

1  maining  unbroken  by  the  hand  of  death. 

1  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  progress  and  general  welfare  of 

i  his  community  Judge  Galbreath  takes  a  deep  and  co-operative  interest. 

t  The  cause  of  education  has  found  in  him  a  special  friend,  and  he  has 
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labored  effectively  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  system  of  Butler 
county.  Since  age  conferred  upon  him  the  right  of  franchise  he  has 
been  an  unfaltering  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  has  had  no  desire  for  office,  nor  has  he  ever  consented  to  become  a 
candidate  for  official  preferment  outside  the  strict  path  of  his  profession. 
In  June,  1902,  however,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many  friends,  he 
accepted  the  nomination  for  the  position  of  judge  of  the  common  pleas 
court,  and  the  election  indicated  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  brings  to  the  bench  the  highest  qualifications  for  this 
responsible  office  in  the  state  government.  He  is  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
able character,  of  strong  intellectual  endowments,  patience,  urbanity  and 
industry,  and  therefore  is  well  qualified  for  the  position  which  he  is 
now  filling. 


WILLIAM  J.  BRENNEN. 

William  J.  Brennen,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of  Pitts- 
burg and  prominently  identified  with  trades  unionism  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania, is  of  Irish  descent,  and  the  son  of  John  Brennen  and  Teressa 
Gallagher,  daughter  of  William  Gallagher,  who  came  from  county  Mayo, 
Ireland.  John  Brennen,  who  was  born  in  Pittsburg  in  1820,  was  a 
millwright  by  trade  and  was  continuously  employed  by  the  firm  of 
Jones  and  Laughlin  from  1853  to  1880.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1881,  he  was  the  oldest  machinist  in  Pittsburg.  He  was  careful  and 
painstaking,  a  master  of  all  the  details  of  his  trade,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  his  line  in  the  city.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  the  cause  of  public  education,  serving  on  some  of  the  school  . 
boards  of  his  city.  ; 

William  J.  Brennen  is  one  of  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are  liv- : 
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ing  at  present.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  September  5,  1850,  and  his 
career  of  a  little  over  a  half  century  contains  many  lessons  for  the 
aspiring  young  American.  Until  his  eleventh  year  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic and  private  schools.  At  this  early  age  he  went  to  work  for  Jones 
and  Laughlin  as  a  "pull  up"  in  the  bar-mill  heating  furnace;  was  then 
an  assistant  to  the  machinists  and  in  rolling  cold-rolled  iron,  remaining 
in  this  position  through  the  Civil  war,  where  so  much  work  was  done 
for  the  government.  He  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  he  then  decided  to  gratify  his  thirst  for  further  knowledge  and  be- 
came a  student  in  a  private  school  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brother- 
hood. He  was  compelled  to  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  class,  but  in  six 
months  was  at  the  head.  He  next  apprenticed  himself  to  learn  the  ma- 
chinist's trade  in  the  rolling  mill  of  Jones  and  Laughlin,  and  continued 
there  as  a  journeyman  until  1872.  At  the  completion  of  his  apprentice- 
ship the  company  rewarded  his  skill  by  presenting  him  v.ith  a  complete 
kit  of  tools.  He  was  employed  in  a  number  of  cities  as  an  expert,  but 
finally  returned  to  Pittsburg.  One  of  his  acts  on  his  return  is  especially 
deserving  of  mention.  He  realized  that  many  of  the  young  men  in  the 
mills  were  situated  as  he  had  been,  without  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
knowledge  except  by  private  study  outside  of  working  hours,  and  he 
accordingly  organized  and  taught  a  class  of  about  his  own  age.  He  was 
then  about  twent}'  years  of  age.  He,  also,  was  employing  every  spare 
hour  in  reading,  and  gave  special  attention  to  mechanical  drawing. 

In  1880  Mr.  Brennen  came  to  what  proved  the  turning  point  of 
his  career.  In  that  year  he  ran  for  alderman  of  the  twenty-fourth  ward, 
but  was  counted  out  at  the  election.  He  contested  the  count,  and  the 
court  decided  in  his  favor,  and  from  1881  to  1885  he  filled  the  office 
with  credit  to  himself  and  his  party.  But  the  point  of  special  importance 
in  this  connection  is  that,  during  the  contest  before  the  election  judges. 
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he  managed  the  affair  so  coolly,  showed  such  cleverness  and  fluency  of 
speech,  that  his  attorney  urged  him  to  read  law.  The  suggestion  was  all 
he  needed,  for  all  his  inclinations  lay  in  that  direction,  and  he  became 
a  student  with  J.  K.  P.  Duff,  of  Pittsburg,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1883.  Mr.  Duff  then  took  him  into  partnership,  under  the 
name  of  Duff  and  Brennen,  but  in  1888  the  senior  member  retired,  leav- 
ing his  young  partner  to  carry  on  the  business  alone.  Mr.  Brennen  now 
has  an  extensive  practice  in  civil,  criminal  and  patent  law  cases,  and  also 
represents  many  building  and  loan  associations,  as  well  as  large  cor- 
porations. He  is  a  director  of  the  T.  Campbell  Glass  Company  of  Pitts- 
burg and  of  the  Blair  Land  Company. 

Mr.  Brennen  has  always  been  a  loyal  Democrat,  and  has  attained 
considerable  local  prominence  in  politics,  although  his  residence  in  Re- 
publican districts  has  prevented  him  from  sharing  the  honors  of  office 
as  often  as  his  friends  have  wished.     In  1876  he  was  chosen  delegate    j 
to  the  Democratic  national  convention,  and  was  the  youngest  member    J 
of  that  body.     In  1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  common  council  from    1 
the  twenty-fourth  ward,  and  was  on  the  gas  and  lighting  and  the  re-   1 
trenchment  and  reform  committees.     While  in  council  he  had  a  resolu-   ! 
tion  adopted  authorizing  evening  sessions  of  the  council;  also  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  city  streets  to  be  cleaned  by  contract,  which  was  in 
force  for  four  years,  until  repealed  by  political  influence;  as  a  member 
of  the  gas  lighting  committee  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  passage 
of  a  bill  providing  gasoline  lamps  for  streets  where  gas  was  not  avail- 
able, and  this  ordinance  is  still  in  force.     In  1878  he  ran  for  the  legis- 
lature, but  in  this  case  his  political  complexion  defeated  him.     In  1882 
he  was  elected  Democratic  county  chairman,  and  was  in  that  position 
till  1895.     He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  committee  on  labor  at  the  na- 
tional capital  in  1883,  serving  for  two  years.     He  was  an  unsuccessful 
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candidate  for  the  office  of  auditor  general  of  Pennsylvania  in  1886. 
For  fifteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  central  committee.  Mr. 
Brennen  has  always  stood  as  the  stanch  friend  of  the  laboring  man,  and 
at  the  time  the  Wood  tariff  bill  was  being  considered  he  was  selected 
as  the  most  competent  speaker  in  behalf  of  the  workingmen.  He  h'as 
been  on  the  stump  in  every  campaign  since  1876,  and  in  attendance  at 
every  Democratic  state  convention,  except  one,  since  1874. 

Mr.  Brennen's  interest  in  trades  unionism  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  president  of  the  Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  Union  for 
five  years  before  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  he  assisted 
in  organizing  the  latter  in  Pittsburg.  He  has  been  the  attorney  for  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  for  many  years, 
also  for  the  American  Flint  Green  Bottle  Glass  Workers,  of  the  United 
Coal  Miners'  Union,  and  of  others.  He  has  been  engaged  as  counsel  in 
many  important  cases.  He  represented  the  defense  of  the  Homestead 
murder  and  treason  cases  at  the  time  of  the  Homestead  riot,  and  rep- 
resented Alexander  Craig  in  his  contest  against  Andrew  Stewart  for  a 
seat  in  the  fifty-second  Congress,  and  succeeded  in  unseating  Stewart. 
Mr.  Brennen  has  the  reputation  of  absolute  reliability  and  utmost  fidel- 
ity to  trusts,  and  his  habits  of  thorough  consideration  and  mature  judg- 
ment seldom  cause  him  to  err.  He  has  thus  gained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion among  the  lawyers  of  Pittsburg,  and  nowhere  has  his  influence 
and  his  effort  been  more  effective  than  in  the  cause  of  labor  and  all  that 
is  connected  therewith.  Mr.  Brennen  has  never  married,  and  his  life  has 
been  so  full  of  useful  activity  that,  indeed,  he  has  had  little  time  for 
domestic  cares. 
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ELISHA  P.  DOUGLASS. 

For  a  number  of  years  Elisha  Peairs  Douglass  has  been  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
law  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  Allegheny  county,  where  he  enjoys  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  him  and  have  met  him  socially  and  profession- 
ally. He  traces  his  paternal  ancestors  to  the  Scotch-Irish.  His  great- 
grandfather, Robert  Douglass,  located  in  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, near  Burgettstown,  about  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  abi^ut  the  time  of 
the  Whisky  Insurrection.  His  wife  was  Margaret  Orr,  of  Westmoreland 
county,  who  with  seven  small  children,  all  sons,  survi\-ed  him,  and  one  of 
these  children,  James  Douglass,  was  the  grandfather  of  Elisha  P.  Doug- 
lass. His  maternal  grandfather  was  Major  Elisha  Peairs,  an  old  resi- 
dent of  Elizabeth  township,  Allegheny  county.  The  parents  of  Elisha 
P.  Douglass  were  Thomas  D.  and  Lydia  (Peairs)  Douglass.  Their 
five  children,  with  the  exception  of  James  D.,  who  died  in  1866,  when 
cjuite  young,  are  yet  living,  the  other  three  being  Mary  E.,  Sarah  J., 
the  wife  of  J.  B.  Billick,  and  David  P.,  all  of  Elizabeth  township,  Al- 
legheny county. 

The  ancestors  were  of  the  old  Scotch-Irish  Covenanters,  and  in  this 
country  identified  themselves  religiously  with  the  Associate  Reform  and 
later  the  United  Presbyterian  clnuxh,  of  which  latter  Thomas  D.  Doug- 
lass was  a  life-long  member.  In  political  matters  he  was  an  old-time 
Democrat,  and,  although  he  had  no  particular  desire  for  office,  ser\'ed 
several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Elizabeth  township 
and  was  for  many  years  township  treasurer.  He  was  a  man  of  indus- 
trious habits,  good  character  and  strict  integrity,  was  always  fond  of 
companionship  and  was  very  popular  and  hospitable.     He  was  possessed 
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of  a  great  fund  of  native  humor,  and  one  of  his  greatest  charms  lay 
in  his  abiHty  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  hfe.  He  died  in  1896,  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  and  is  sur\'ived  by  his  widow,  who  is  now  seventy- 
three  years  of  age  and  is  hving  near  the  old  family  homestead. 

Elisha  P.  Douglass  was  born  in  Elizabeth  township,  Allegheny 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1849,  ^^^  attended  the 
common  schools  of  his  locality  a  part  of  the  time  each  year  until  he  at- 
tained his  majority,  with  the  exception  of  one  term  which  he  spent  in 
Elizabeth  Academy.  In  September,  1870,  he  entered  the  California 
Normal  School  of  that  place,  where  he  spent  several  months  in  prepara- 
tion for  teaching.  In  the  fall  of  1871,  after  passing  a  successful  ex- 
amination, he  received  certificates  in  Allegheny,  Washington  and  West- 
moreland counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  secured  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Lebanon  or  old  Fells  Church  school  in  Rostraver  township,  West- 
moreland county.  Here  he  began  his  first  work  as  a  teacher  in  October, 
1871,  receiving  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  month  for  a  five  months" 
term,  but  his  v/ork  was  satisf.ictory,  and  the  district  gave  him  a  three 
months'  summer  term  at  fifty-five  dollars  a  month.  At  the  end  of 
that  term  he  declined  a  re-election,  having  decided  to  enter  college  and 
prepare  himself  for  professional  work  rather  than  follow  teaching. 
In  September,  1872,  he  became  a  student  in  the  University  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  there  about  two  years  and  then 
studying  medicine.  As  he  had  had  no  preparation  for  college  he  entered 
as  a  partial  student,  and  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  concluded  to  enter 
the  freshman  class  regularly,  carry  his  work  along  and  make  up  all 
back  work,  which  he  did,  and  in  the  following  year  completed  the  studies 
in  the  sophomore  year  and  left  college,  with  the  expectation  of  never 
returning.  During  the  followmg  year  Mr.  Douglass  taught  his  home 
school  in  Elizabeth  township.  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  dur- 
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ing  this  period  decided  to  return  to  college,  complete  his  course  and 
study  for  the  profession  of  law.  This  he  did  and  graduated,  receiving 
the  Philosophical  degree  in  1877.  In  September  of  that  year  he  passed 
his  preliminary  law  examination,  and  in  the  following  November  was 
registered  as  a  law  student  under  Major  Robert  E.  Stewart,  of  Pitts- 
burg. In  February,  1880,  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  the 
courts  of  Allegheny  county,  and  has  since  followed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Douglass  has  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  assisting  and 
becoming  identified  with  the  new  enterprises  of  his  home  city.  Since 
.the  1st  of  October,  1880,  he  has  resided  in  McKeesport,  and  during 
this  period  has  been  identified  largely  with  a  number  of  the  city's  best 
enterprises.  He  was  instrumental  in  incorporating  the  McKeesport 
Title  &  Trust  Company,  and  is  at  present  solicitor.  He  was  also  in- 
terested in  building  and  operating  the  first  street  railway  in  McKees- 
port, covering  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  years;  is  a  stockholder 
and  vice  president  of  the  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Company,  a  large 
concern  which  is  now  in  operation ;  and  is  also  a  stockholder  and  direc- 
tor in  the  Pacific  Steel  Company,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  and  High  Street  Bridge  Company,  with  which  he  is  still  closely 
identified.  He  has  and  is  at  present  attorney  for  a  number  of  the 
corporations  about  McKeesport,  and  still  follows  the  general  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Mc- 
Keesport Hospital  and  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

Mr.  Douglass  was  married  on  the  24th  of  August,  1880,  to  Miss 
Elvira  P.  Weddle,  a  daughter  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Weddle,  of  Eliza- 
beth township,  Allegheny  county.     They  have  two  sons,  Howard  Weddle 
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Douglass,  now  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  and  a  member  of  the 
senior  class  of  Cornell  University,  and  Earl  LeRoy  Douglass,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age  and  attending  the  high  school  in  McKeesport.  The 
family  yet  adhere  to  the  United  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  they 
are  members.  Formerly  Mr.  Douglass  was  a  Democrat,  luit  since  1896 
has  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  leaving  the  Democracy  on  ac- 
count of  the  free  silver  tendencies  of  that  party.  He  has  never  aspired 
to  office,  but  has  served  on  two  occasions  in  the  borough  and  city  coun- 
cils of  McKeesport,  covering  a  period  of  five  years,  and  has  always  ad- 
vocated the  idea  that  it  was  a  mark  of  good  citizenship  for  a  man  to 
take  his  turn  iii  municipal  office-holding.  He  is  considered  by  those 
who  know  him  as  straightforward  in  his  business  affairs,  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  as  one  who  is  ever  ready  to  identify  himself  with 
and  advocate  that  which  will  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  city  and 
community  in  which  he  resides.  He  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  has  acquired  his  present  standing  by  his  own  effort,  for  when 
he  started  out  in  life  he  had  neither  money  nor  influence  behind  him, 
and  while  he  has  acquired  a  competence  he  has  never  acquired  a  dollar 
other  than  that  obtained  from  his  profession  or  his  investments. 


FRANK  GRAHAM  HARRIS. 

The  life  of  a  boy  bereaved  at  an  early  age  of  father  and  mother 
and  forced  to  go  into  the  world's  battles  unguided  by  parental  hand  and 
without  instruction  at  a  mother's  knee,  is  far  from  an  enviable  one, 
and  he  who  can  avoid  the  pitfalls  and  surmount  the  obstacles  that  be- 
strew the  path  of  an  orphan  lad  deserves  double  commendation.  The 
inspiring  encouragement  of  a  father,  the  gentle  counsel  of  a  mother 
never  aided  Frank  G.  Harris  in  his  upward  struggle,  but  the  manliness, 
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the  sturdy  strength  of  mind  and  the  ambition  which  he  inherited  from 
his  parents  have  been  his  guiding  stars.  Beginning  actual  contact  with 
tlie  stern  reaHties  of  Hfe  at  an  age  when  most  lads  are  still  at  their 
books,  he  made  his  mark  in  every  undertaking  in  which  he  engaged, 
still  keeping  before  him  that  hope  of  some  day  being  able  to  enjoy  the 
educational  advantages  which  circumstances  had  denied  to  him.  This 
thought  never  deserted  him,  but  in  his  hours  of  labor  the  aspirations  to 
higher  things  spurred  him  on.  Finally  his  dreams  were  realized  and 
the  education  for  which  he  had  longed  was  his.  That  he  has  used  it 
and  his  talents  to  good  advantage,  the  story  of  his  life  will  prove. 

Frank  G.  Harris,  of  Clearfield,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1845,  ^t  Karthaus,  Pennsylvania.  His  parents  were  John  and  Eleanor 
Graham  Harris,  the  former  of  whom  was  reared  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
coming  to  Pennsylvania  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
The  mother  was  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  and  the  daughter  of  Francis 
and  Jane  Graham.  The  difficulties  which  their  son  has  successfully 
surmounted  show  him  to  have  inherited  all  the  rugged  strength  of  his 
paternal  ancestors,  and  a  determination  to  succeed  was  received  from 
his  mother's  family,  which  was  among  the  earliest  of  those  fearless  pio- 
neers who  have  transformed  a  wilderness  into  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

His  early  schooling  was  extremely  limited,  as  his  parents  died 
when  he  was  a  small  boy,  and  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  public  schools 
after  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twelve  years,  while  from  that  time  until 
he  was  twenty-four  he  was  employed  in  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 
But  in  his  short  scholastic  career  he  imbibed  a  love  of  learning  which 
spurred  him  on  in  the  years  of  his  toil,  and  which  he  was  able  to  gratify 
after  he  had  attained  man's  estate.  After  the  death  of  his  parents  he 
made  his  home  with   Colonel   S.   C.   Patchin.  who  had  married   Hettv 
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Graham,  his  mother's  sister,  and  while  still  hut  a  lad  he  began  to  work 
on  his  uncle's  farm  and  as  a  laborer  in  the  sawmills  in  the  summer, 
while  in  the  winter  he  went  into  the  woods  as  a  lumberman.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  on  a  raft  of  timber,  he  made  his  first  trip  down  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  when  he  was  twenty  he  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
pilots  on  the  river.  But  such  humble  occupations,  honorable  though  they 
were,  did  not  satisfy  his  ambitions,  for  he  realized  that  he  possessed 
talents  which  would  gain  him  a  higher  place  in  the  world  than  that  of 
a  common  laborer,  and  he  gave  his  spare  hours  to  study.  Witli  such 
assiduity  did  he  apply  himself  to  his  1x5oks  that  without  any  further 
schooling  he  was  able  to  enter  Dickinson  Seminary  at  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1873, 
after  which  he  enrolled  as  a  student  in  Lafayette  College  at  Easton, 
this  state,  there  graduating  in  June,  1876. 

In  the  term  following  his  graduation  from  Lafayette  College  he 
was  placed  in  the  principalship  of  the  grammar  school  at  Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  place  he  has  since  resided,  but  the  occupation 
of  teaching  not  being  particularly  congenial  to  him  and  the  bar  offering 
special  attractions,  he  determined  to  embrace  the  profession  of  law,  and 
while  still  in  charge  of  the  school  at  Clearfield,  with  that  energy  which 
has  ever  been  the  keynote  of  his  success,  he  applied  himself  to  his  books, 
being  enrolled  as  a  student  of  law  with  Murray  &  Gordon.  •  The  rapid- 
ity 'with  which  he  mastered  the  intricacies  of  legal  practice  soon  proved 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  and  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
Clearfield  bar  on  January  14,  1879,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  profession 
of  law  he  has  since  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  and  attention.  As  a 
result  he  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  and  made  a  creditable  record 
as  an  attorney.  While  teaching  school  and  reading  law  he  also  found 
time  to  build  up  a  business  as  a  real  estate  and  insurance  agent,   in 
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which  he  has  since  continued,  and  now  divides  his  time  between  this 
calling  and  his  growing  legal  practice. 

Politically  Mr.  Harris  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  in  his 
district  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  this  organization.  In 
the  many  campaigns  of  both  the  county  and  state  he  has  been  a  promi- 
nent figure,  having  been  one  of  the  strongest  speakers  in  every  contest 
in  his  county  for  twenty  years.  In  1880  and  1881  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Republican  county  committee,  and  in  1883  was  a  delegate  to  the 
state  convention  which  nominated  James  A.  Beaver  for  governor.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  to  the  town  council  of  Clearfield,  in  which  office 
he  remained  until  1887,  being  entrusted  by  that  body  with  the  duties 
of  town  clerk.  In  November,  1896,  Mr.  Harris  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  legislature  from  Clearfield  county,  to  which  position  he  was  re- 
elected in  1898  and  again  in  1900,  and  while  a  member  of  that  body 
served  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  general  committee  and  as  chairman 
of  the  game  and  fish  committee  of  the  house,  having  taken  an  active 
part  in  all  the  business  of  that  body  and  in  debate  won  recognition  as 
an  orator  of  considerable  ability.  He  subsequently  resigned  this  office 
to  accept  the  position  of  state  treasurer,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
November,  1901,  and  of  which  he  is  now  the  present  incumbent. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1879,  Mr.  Harris  was  married  to  Elizabeth 
F.  Baird,  of  Clinton  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  they  have  had  three 
children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  died  during  their 
childhood. 

SAMUEL  J.  M.  McCARRELL.  | 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  produced  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  men    | 

who  have  de\xited  special  study  to  questions  affecting  the  development    j 

1 
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of  its  resources  and  the  steady  promotion  of  its  position  in  the  sister- 
hood of  states,  and  Dauphin  county  has  furnished  an  honorable  quota, 
S.  J.  M.  McCarrell  being  accorded  marked  prominence.  Twice  ele- 
vated to  the  office  of  state  senator  and  bearing  an  enviable  reputation  as 
one  of  the  leading  attorneys  at  the  state  capital,  he  has  represented  the 
different  interests  throughout  the  commonwealth  wisely  and  faithfully. 
Progressive  in  mind  and  with  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
affairs  of  his  constituents  as  well  as  the  great  state  of  which  he  is  a 
native,  he  has  studiously  brought  to  bear  all  the  forces  of  his  strong 
intellectual  nature  to  help  further  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  pros- 
perous and  contented  people.  That  he  has  succeeded  to  a  marked  degree 
is  a  matter  of  local  history. 

Samuel  J.  M.  McCarrell  was  born  in  Buffalo  township,  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  ancestors  were  of  Scotch-Irish  stock,  a 
people  celebrated  for  their  industry,  perseverance,  courage  and  great 
force  of  character.  His  paternal  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  and  his  maternal  lineage  to  the  McLains  of  Duard  Castle  on 
the  island  of  Mull.  His  ancestors  found  their'  way  from  Scotland  to 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  thence  came  to  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
Revolutionary  war,  in  which  his  grandfathers,  Thomas  McCarrell  and 
William  McClelland,  took  an  active  part,  and  the  latter  also  served  in 
the  war  of  1812.  His  father.  Rev.  Alexander  McCarrell,  D.  D.,  was 
pastor  of  the  Claysville  Presbyterian  church  for  about  thirty-five  years, 
and  during  his  ministry  he  accomplished  much  good  by  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  the  upholding  of  a  high  order  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  communities  in  which  he  labored.  His  son,  therefore,  was 
thoroughly  disciplined  in  the  tenets  of  this  righteous  faith,  to  which 
may  be  attributed  his  integrity  and  steadfast  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  right  and  justice. 
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Mr.  McCarrell  spent  his  early  boyhood  days  on  a  farm,  attending 
the  common  schools  during  the  winter  months  and  working  on  the  farm 
during  the  summer.  Later  he  clerked  in  his  uncle's  store  in  Claysville, 
meanwhile  preparing  himself  for  college  under  the  instruction  of  his 
father.  He  entered  Washington  College  in  i860,  graduating  four  years 
later  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864  he 
accepted  a  position  as  assistant  principal  of  the  Linsley  Institute  at 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  While  thus  engaged  he  began  the  study  of 
law  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  McKennan,  of  the  firm  of  Richardson 
&  McKennan.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  1865,  he  went  to 
Harrisburg,  where  he  completed  his  law  studies  under  the  preceptorship 
of  David  Fleming,  with  whom  he  later  became  a  partner,  continuing 
as  such  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Fleming,  in  January,  1890.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carrell was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  Dauphin  county  bar  in  Novem- 
ber, 1867,  and  served  as  district  attorney  of  that  county  for  two  terms, 
from  188 1  to  1887,  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  much  satisfaction 
to  the  people.  He  has  also  held  the  position  of  United  States  commis- 
sioner for  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  fall  of  1892  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  and  at  the  next  session  was  re-elected,  being  chosen  president 
pro  tempore  of  that  body.  His  record  as  a  senator  is  of  the  highest 
standard.  He  gave  special  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  various  com- 
mittees of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  allowed  nothing  to  interfere  with 
his  work  as  a  representative  in  the  highest  body  of  the  Keystone  state. 
In  a  word,  the  public  career  of  Mr.  McCarrell  has  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful and  honorable,  and  as  an  attorney  he  has  taken  a  leading  part 
in  some  of  the  most  noted  litigation  in  the  supreme  and  lower  courts. 
Being  an  effective  advocate,  his  ability  at  the  bar  is  widely  acknowledged, 
and  his  eloquence  in  the  senate  and  in  other  public  assemblages  has  won 
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him  a  prominence  that  is  not  confined  l^y  the  boundaries  of  his  native 
state.  As  a  presiding  officer  in  the  senate  he  officiated  with  dignity, 
courtesy  and  fairness,  making  a  record  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  not  once  during  his  occupancy  of 
the  chair  was  there  any  question  of  his  decisions  and  not  a  single  appeal 
was  taken  from  his  rulings.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  Capital 
Building  Commission,  under  the  act  of  April  14,  1897.  On  the  29th 
of  March,  1901,  he  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  United  States 
attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Pennsylvania,  which  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  the  senate  December  12.  1901,  for  the  term  of  four 
years. 

Mr.  McCarrell  was  married  on  the  21st  of  December,  1871,  to 
Rebecca  A.,  daughter  of  Robert  Wallace,  of  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania. 
Two  children  were  born  of  this  union  :  Wallace  Alexander,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  Samuel  J.  M.,  Jr.,  who  died  on  the  29th 
of  January,  J901,  aged  nineteen  years.  Mr.  McCarrell  is  known  through- 
out central  Pennsylvania  as  a  generous  and  consistent  church  worker, 
and  his  benevolence  has  always  been  shown  whenever  and  wherever  it 
was  needed.  He  has  proved  a  true  friend  of  the  laboring  classes,  work- 
ing early  and  late  for  their  advancement,  and  he  has  legions  of  admirers, 
high  and  low.  He  enjoys  a  very  large  and  lucrative  law  practice,  his 
spacious  offices  at  Harrisburg  being  the  Mecca  of  clients  from  all  over 
the  state.  He  saw  military  service  during  1863  with  his  college  com- 
pany. 


ANDREW  J.  LAWRENCE. 

Andrew  J.  Lawrence  was  born  in  Allegheny  city,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1849.     His  father,  John  Lawrence,  was  a  native  of 
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Scotland  and  was  possessed  of  the  sturdy  and  admirable  characteristics 
which  almost  uniformly  designate  the  true  type  of  the  Scotsman.     As  a 
young  man   he  emigrated  to   America  and  located  in  Allegheny  city, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  giving  his  attention  to  the  work  of 
his  trade  and  becoming  one  of  the  successful  carpenters  and  builders  of     i 
that  city,  where  his  death  occurred  in   1864,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven     ! 
years.      His  wife,   whose  maiden   name  was  Christine  Johnstone,  was     ' 
born  in  Scotland,  and  in  that  country  their  marriage  was  solemnized.     | 
Mrs.  Lawrence  died  in  1882.    They  became  the  parents  of  eight  children,     ,' 
of  whom  six  are  living  at  the  present  time,  the  subject  of  this  biography     I 
being  the  youngest.     John  Lawrence  was  a  Republican  in  his  political     \ 
proclivities,  and  his  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  United  Presbyterian    ; 
church,  of  which  his  wife  likewise  was  a  devoted  member.     They  were    I 
people  of  unassuming  character  and  sterling  worth,  and  were  held  in    : 
high  regard  by  all  who  knew  them.  | 

Andrew  J.  Lawrence  secured  his  preliminary  educational  discipline  \ 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  the  same  has  been  effectively  1 
supplemented  by  personal  application  and  by  the  association  with  the  ; 
practical  affairs  of  life.  He  gave  inception  to  his  business  career  at  i 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when,  in  1864,  he  became  a  messenger  boy.  Two  ■ 
years  later  he  secured  employment  in  the  Sligo  Iron  Mills,  in  Pittsburg,  i 
owned  by  the  firm  of  Lyon,  Shorb  &  Company,  and  with  this  concern  j 
he  continued  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  winning  advancement  through  ; 
his  faithful  and  efficient  service.  He  was  then  tendered  the  position  , 
of  general  bookkeeper  in  the  Tradesman's  National  Bank,  in  Pittsburg,  : 
where  he  so  thoroughly  proved  his  value  in  executive  capacity  that  he  J 
was  eventually  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  cashier,  continuing  . 
in  the  employ  of  this  well  known  financial  institution  until  1887,  when  I 
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he  engaged  in  the  stock  brokerage  business,  in  which  he  has  since  con- 
tinued. 

In  pohtics  Mr.  Lawrence  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party,  but  he  has  never  had  political  ambition  in  a  personal  way  and  has 
never  been  incumbent  of  public  office.  He  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  time-honored  fraternity  of  Freemasons,  in  which  he  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  and  in  whose 
affairs  he  maintains  an  abiding  interest.  His  affiliations  are  with  St. 
John's  Lodge  No.  219,  F.  &  A.  M. :  Shiloh  Chapter  No.  257,  R.  A.  M. ; 
Pittsburg  Commandery  No.  i,  K.  T.,  all  of  Pittsburg,  while  in  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  he  is  a  member  of  Pennsylvania  Consistory,  A.  A.  S.  R.,  at 
Pittsburg.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  more  peculiarly  social  adjunct 
of  the  order,  being  a  member  of  Sylvia  Temple  of  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  North  Presbyterian  church,  of  Allegheny  city,  where  he  still  main- 
tains his  home,  and  his  wife  holds  membership  in  the  same. 

On  the  nth  of  April,  1872,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Fannie  McKune.  a  daughter  of  Robert  McKune,  who  at  one 
time  carried  on  an  extensive  saddlery  business  in  Allegheny  citv,  where 
Mrs.  Lawrence  was  torn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  have  one  son,  Charles 
A.  Lawrence,  who  is  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  of  Pittsburg. 

An  estimate  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Lawrence  is  given  by  Mr.  H. 
M.  Landis,  the  cashier  of  the  Tradesman's  National  Bank :  "My  ac- 
quaintance with  him  dates  back  twentr-two  years,  and  I  have  occasion 
to  feel  especially  grateful  to  him  for  the  help  he  has  given  me.  I  came 
to  the  bank  as  a  messenger  and  rose  to  my  present  position  largely 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  was  always  willing 
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to  lend  a  helping  hand  and  e\'er  ready  with  a  kind  word.  He  is  a  gen- 
erous man  and  ahvays  has  a  kind  word  for  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances." 

CHARLES  ARTHUR  MUEHLBRONNER. 

Charles  A.  Muehlbronner,  present  senator  from  the  forty-second 
senatorial  district  of  Pennsylvania,  is  of  German  parentage,  and  the  son 
of  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  Christian  H.  Muehlbronner,  who  was 
born  in  Germany  and  came  to  this  country  in  1855.  He  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  mechanic  in  Philadelphia  for  some  time,  and  afterward 
moved  to  Lagrange,  Ohio.  He  responded  to  the  call  for  volunteers 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Ur.ion,  and,  enlisting  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  witli  as  honorable  a  record  of  service  to 
his  adopted  country  as  many  native  born  could  boast  of.  He  then  came 
to  Pittsburg  and  was  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  South  Side 
water  works.  He  soon  afterward  moved  to  a  little  tract  of  land  now 
in  the  twenty-third  ward,  and  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  and  especially 
in  grape  culture,  his  fruit  being  noted  all  over  the  state.  He  died  in 
1869.  He  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  model  citizen,  and  was  a  worker 
in  the  Lutheran  church.  He  had  three  sons,  of  whom  two  are  now 
living. 

Charles  A.  Muehlbronner,  the  eldest  of  this  little  family,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  May  10.  1857.  He  had  what  might  have  been  consid- 
ered an  unpromising  start  in  life,  for  up  to  his  twelfth  year  he  was  privi- 
leged to  attend  only  a  little  leg  schoolhouse  in  Jefiferson  county.  West 
Virginia.  But  he  was  ambitious  for  higher  learning,  and  early  mani- 
fested the  energy  and  determination  to  go  up  higher.  When  his  early 
schooldays  were  ended  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a  painter,  and  for 
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the  next  four  years  lalaored  at  his  trade  and  at  night  studied  such  books 
as  he  could  get.  Naturally  the  goal  seemed  to  be  far  away,  and  his 
progress  slow,  but  that  there  was  progress  none  can  doubt  who  know 
the  man  as  he  now  is.  From  1870  to  1873  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  general 
store.  Then  followed  a  period  in  which  he  feels  that  he  sowed  his  wild 
oats,  although  the  har\'est  of  experience  was  certainly  very  valuable. 
He  started  out  to  see  the  world,  alone,  on  May  10,  1873,  and  made 
the  long  journey  to  California  by  means  of  freight  and  stock  cars, — 
"side-door  sleepers,"  to  descend  to  the  vernacular  of  the  profession.  By 
the  time  he  had  reached  his  destination  he  had  also  reached  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  majority  of  those  who  are  not  hardened  knights 
of  the  road,  that  there  is  no  place  like  home.  But  he  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia fifteen  months,  and  then  came  back  to  his  native  state. 

The  beginning  of  Mr.  Muehlbronner's  successful  career  was  rather 
humble.  He  first  become  known  to  the  public  as  a  peddler  of  yeast 
and  oysters.  He  got  a  monopoly  of  supplying  all  the  grocers  of  Alle- 
gheny with  oysters,  and  from  that  branched  out  into  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. This  proved  profitable,  and  he  continued  it  for  seven  years  in  the 
Pittsburg  market.  In  1889  h.e  established  the  commission  firm  on  Lib- 
erty street,  and,  with  yearly  increased  business,  he  has  conducted  it  till 
the  present  time.  Of  course  these  few  words  cannot  completely  convey 
the  history  of  his  commercial  career,  for  he  had  discouragements,  was 
compelled  to  struggle  against  difficulties,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record 
that  he  has  triumphed,  and  to-day  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  reliable  business  men  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Muehlbronner  has  taken  much  interest  in  politics  and  public 
affairs.  He  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic  Republican,  and  has  mani- 
fested his  pride  in  his  city  by  using  all  his  influence  for  its  advancement. 
When  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  tax  collector  for  the  seventh  ward 
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of  Allegheny;  he  served  for  three  years  as  a  school  director,  and  was 
in  the  common  council  for  the  same  time.  He  was  elected  to  the  select 
council  for  a  term  of  four  years.  After  serving  two  years  in  the  last 
mentioned  body,  he  resigned  because  of  election  to  the  legislature  in  1890. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  during  the  sessions  of  189 1,  1893, 
1895,  1897;  was  chairman  of  the  municipal  corporation  committee;  was 
the  father  of  the  prison  labor  bill,  which  has  proved  so  satisfactory  to 
the  people  of  the  state,  and  exerted  his  influence  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  many  other  laws  which  were  beneficial  to  the  state,  among  them 
a  law  providing  for  a  change  in  the  charters  of  cities. 

Mr.  Muehlbronner  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1898.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  senate  committee  appointed  to  welcome  home  the  brave 
boys  of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Regiment,  after  their  loyal 
service  in  the  Philippines.  The  senate  committee  planned  to  meet  them 
in  San  Francisco  and  escort  them  home,  and  great  preparations  were 
m.ade  for  their  reception.  Through  some  error  the  soldiers  arrived  first, 
and  were  compelled  to  remain  on  board  the  vessel  for  a  day  before  the 
committee  arrived.  Their  joy  on  reaching  home  was  somewhat  marred 
by  the  death,  on  the  homeward  voyage,  of  their  colonel,  Alexander  L. 
Hawkins.  His  successor  at  the  head  of  the  troops  was  Lieutenant 
Colonel  J.  E.  Barnett,  a  personal  friend  of  Senator  Muehlbronner,  and 
it  happened  that  the  latter  had  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  address  of  wel- 
come. And  the  Senator  did  all  in  his  power  for  the  comfort  of  "the 
lx)ys,"  and  through  his  influence  many  extra  courtesies,  such  as  Pullman 
and  dining  cars,  were  bestowed  on  them.  The  largest  concourse  of  peo- 
ple ever  gathered  in.  Pittsburg  greeted  them  on  their  arri\-al,  and  the 
late  President  McKinley,  who  was  the  city's  guest  at  the  time,  gave 
them  a  kindly  greeting  that  they  will  never  forget. 

From  the  preceding  narrative  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Muehlbronner 
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is  an  eminenth-  self-made  man,  and  his  career  not  unly  furnished  himself 
much  satisfaction,  but  the  people  of  the  county  and  district  have  set 
their  seal  of  approval  upon  liim  by  electing  him  so  often  to  represent 
them,  A  prominent  business  man  of  Pittsburg  gi\-es  the  following- 
tribute  :  "For  over  ten  years  I  ha\-e  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Muehl- 
bronner.  There  is  embodied  in  his  name  everything  that  is  right  and 
honorable.  A  man  that  has  come  up  from  the  humble  walk  of  life  and 
has  successfully  conquered  e\-ery  obstacle  before  him,  a  successful  mer- 
chant by  indefatigable  work  and  attending  closely  to  business,  and  pos- 
sessing the  entire  confidence  of  the  community, — I  could  not  say  too 
much  for  him." 

Mr.  Muehlbronner  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  As  a  club  man,  he  is  enrolled  on  the 
registers  of  the  Tarifif.  Elks'  Club,  the  Americus,  the  Union  League, 
Republican,  Union  Hunting  and  Fishing,  American  Clubs,  the  x\lle- 
gheny  Turners,  and  various  other  social  organizations.  Mr.  Muehl- 
lironner  was  married  ]\Iay  ii,  1878.  to  Miss  Amelia  Behm,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 


JOHN  W.  NESBIT. 

Among  the  nati\'e  sons  of  the  old  Keystone  state  who  have  won 
prestige  in  civic,  military  and  official  life  is  John  W.  Nesbit,  who  is  in- 
cumbent of  the  important  office  of  United  States  pension  agent  in  tlie 
city  of  Pittsburg  and  who  is  prominently  identified  with  various  business 
enterprises  in  the  county.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
was  mustered  out  with  a  good  army  record ;  he  made  an  excellent  record 
as  a  member  of  the  ^ate  legislature;  and  has  won  through  his  own 
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efforts  a  distinctive  success  in  connection  witli  industrial  and  other  busi- 
ness activities.  Thus  he  becomes  unmistakably  eligible  for  representa- 
tion in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

John  W.  Nesbit  was  born  in  South  Fayette  township.  Allegheny 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  12th  of  I\Iay,  1840,  being  the  son  of  James 
McConnell  and  Eliza  (Woods)  Nesbit,  representing  stanch  old  Scotch- 
Irish  lineage,  while  the  respective  families  have  long  been  established  nn 
American  soil.  Mr.  Nesbit  was  reared  under  the  sturdy  discipline  uf 
the  farm,  and  his  educational  privileges  in  his  youth  were  such  as  were 
afforded  in  the  public  schools  of  the  locality  and  period.  He  continued 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  homestead  farm  until  the  dark  cloud  of  civil 
war  obscured  the  national  horizon,  when  (in  the  22d  of  .August,  1862, 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  was  shortly  afterward  assigned 
to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  which  it  was  in  active  service  under 
Burnside,  Hooker,  Meade  and  Grant,  taking  part  in  many  of  the  most 
notable  conflicts  which  marked  the  course  of  the  great  struggle,  including 
the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Mine  Run,  the  Wilderness, 
Laurel  Hill,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Cold  Hartor,  Petersburg,  Wel- 
don  Railroad,  Dabney's  Mills,  and  Hatcher's  Run.  besides  many  minor 
engagements  and  skirmishes.  Mr.  Nesbit  reiuained  in  active  service 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  received  his  honorable  discharge 
and  was  mustered  out  as  a  sergeant. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Nesbit  returned  to  his  home  and 
resumed  agricultural  operations,  later  becoming  active  in  connection 
with  political,  business  and  military  affairs.  In  the  year  1875  he  effected 
the  organization  of  Company  C,  Fourteenth  Regiment,  National  Guard 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  was  elected  captain  on  August  14th  of 
t'^nt  year.    He  continued  in  command  of  this  coms)any  until  July  9,  1893, 
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when  lie  was  elected  major  ami  forthwith  assumed  command  of  the 
Second  Battalion  of  the  regiment.  On  the  12th  of  May.  1898,  he  enlisted 
for  service  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  hut  soon  afterward  resigned 
to  resume  his  duties  as  United  States  pension  agent  at  Pittsburg,  to 
which  oi^ce  he  had  been  previously  appointed.  Major  Nesbit  became 
acti\ely  concerned  in  political  affairs  a  number  of  years  ago,  having  ever 
been  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  his  prominence  in  county  politics  led  to  his  being 
chosen  as  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  representative  of  the  sixth  Alle- 
gheny assembly  district  in  the  state  legislature,  to  which  position  he  was 
first  elected  in  1880,  serving  during  the  sessions  of  1881  and  1883  and 
being  subsecjuently  re-elected  and  serx'ing  in  the  general  assemblies  of 
1889,  1891  and  1893.  He  was  an  active  working  member  of  the  legislative 
body,  in  which  he  was  assigned  to  se\'eral  important  committees  within 
the  several  sessions,  and  he  ably  represented  his  constituency  and  the 
interests  of  the  state  at  large. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1895,  Major  Nesbit  received  from  Governor 
Hastings  the  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the  state  arsenal,  at  Har- 
risburg,  and  he  continued  in  tenure  of  this  office  until  December  16,  1897, 
when  he  resigned.  In  1896  he  was  a  candidate  f(jr  sheriff  of  Allegheny 
county,  but  was  defeated  in  the  nominating  convention.  On  June  ist 
of  that  year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Sixth  Assembly  District 
Republican  League,  while  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  United  States 
pension  agent  was  conferred  by  our  martyred  president,  William  Mc- 
Kinley,  on  the  i8th  of  December,  1897.  He  has  since  rendered  most 
effective  service  in  this  capacity,  having  been  reappointed  to  the  office, 
by  President  Roosevelt,  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1902. 

Major  Nesbit  is  identified  with  a  number  of  important  business 
enterprises  and  has  taken  a  particularly  lively  interest  in  all  that  con- 
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cerns  the  de\'elopment  and  material  upbuilding  of  the  attractive  town 
of  Oakdale,  where  he  maintains  his  home,  having  a  handsome  residence 
in  Hastings  a^-enue.  He  owns  a  stock  and  fruit  farm  at  Beechmont, 
this  county,  and  gives  the  same_  his  personal  supervision;  he  is  an  in- 
terested principal  in  the  Oakdale  Insurance  Agency;  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  Safe  &  Lock  Company,  of  Pittsburg;  is  a 
stockholder  in  the  Carnegie.  McDonald  &  Canonsburg  Street  Railway 
Company ;  is  president  of  the  West  Penn  Telephone  Company ;  a  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Oakdale  and  also  in  the  Farmers'  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  of  this  place;  and  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Oakdale  Printing  &  Publishing  Company,  by  which  is  published  the 
Oakdale  Times,  to  whose  columns  he  is  a  frequent  contributor.  Aside 
from  these  more  purely  business  associations,  it  may  l>e  mentioned  that 
Major  Nesbit  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Boys' 
Industrial  Home,  at  Oakdale ;  is  president  of  the  Oakdale  Armory  Asso- 
ciation, secretary  of  the  Oakdale  Cemetery  Company,  president  of  the 
Melrose  Cemetery  Company  (at  Bridge\'ille)  and  a  member  of  the  Oak- 
dale board  of  health. 

Major  Nesbit  is  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  in  his 
home  town,  as  is  also  his  wife,  and  fralernally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Union  Veteran  Legion  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  A  promi- 
nent city  official  of  Pittsburg  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Nesbit :  "My  acquaintance  with  him  dates  from  August 
22,  1862,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  fellow  comrade  in  the 
same  company  and  regiment  with  him  during  the  Civil  war.  He  en- 
listed as  a  pri\-ate  and  was  mustered  out  a  sergeant,  and  I  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  company.  He  was  liked  by  everyone,  by 
reason  of  his  excellent  traits  of  character,  and  appeared  to  be  in  his  glory 
:■■'  a  battle.     His  bravery  and  daring  were  not  his  only  good  qualities. 
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Genial  and  kindly  in  his  intercourse  with  all.  he  was  a  model  soldier  and 
showed  himself  to  he  an  upright  and  moral  man,  never  being  guilty  of  a 
small  act  and  showing  a  marked  appreciation  of  and  love  for  his  friends. 
I  ever  consiflered  his  word  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  as  a  soldier  he  had 
the  confidence  of  all  his  comrades.  In  private  life  he  is  an  excellently 
good  Inisiness  man  and  a  capable  and  trustworthy  official." 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1870,  Major  Nesbit  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Jennie  B.  Chubbie,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Chubbie,  and 
they  have  had  the  following  children :  Harry  J.  Nesbit,  practicing  law 
in  the  firm  of  Miller,  Prestley  &  Nesbit;  Charles  B.  Nesbit,  connected 
with  the  Tinplate  of  Griffiths  &  Company,  Waynesburg,  Pennsylvania; 
Frank  \V.  Nesbit,  a  law  student  and  private  secretars',  who  died  April 
17,  1902.     AlTwere  graduates  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

DR.  FRANCIS  GRAHAM  GARDINER. 

Dr.  Francis  Graham  Gardiner,  one  of  the  leading  medical  practi- 
tioners of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  son  of  Francis  Gardiner,  who 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  iSoo.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  learning,  had 
received  a  good  education  in  the  old  country  and  taught  school  in  Ire- 
land in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  after  moving  to  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  followed  the  same  calling  for  several  years,  but  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  devoted,  his  attention  to  agriculture.  He 
was  a  much  respected  man  in  his  community,  was  strictly  upright  in 
his  dealings,  and  his  successful  and  persevering  industry  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  a  handsome  property.  He  was  an  Orangeman  in 
the  old  country,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  English  Epis- 
copal church,  in  which  faith  he  died  in  1878. 

Dr.  Francis  G.  Gardiner  was  horn  in  Newlx)yne,  pro\-ince  of  On- 
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tario,  Canada,  August  4,  1850,  and  up  to  his  seventeenth  year  attentled 
the  Dominion  public  schools.  At  that  age  he  entered  Georgetown  Acad- 
emy at  Georgetown,  Canada,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Westminster  University.  In  1875  he  matriculated  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  and  was  graduated  there  in  1880. 
He  was  also  a  student  in  both  the  Bishop  Medical  College  in  Canada 
and  the  Detroit  Medical  College  in  Michigan.  In  1880  he  came  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  since  this  year  has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  this  city,  where  he  enjoys  a  large  and  lucrative  practice, 
and  has  also  taken  a  successful  part  in  other  business  activities.  He  is 
physician  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Home  and  Home  ior  Incurables. 
Dr.  Gardiner  is  president  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Bank,  to  which 
position  he  was  elected  in  1900.  He  has  made  extensive  investments  in 
real  estate  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  supervision  of  this  property  requires  con- 
siderable attention  besides  that  which  he  gives  to  his  professional  duties. 
Dr.  Gardiner  is  just  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  his  broad  intellectuality  and 
his  excellent  physical  health  and  genial  character  afford  him  the  utmost 
enjoyment  of  all  the  good  things  that  life  ofifers.  He  has  a  cultivated 
taste  in  literature  and  is  an  omnivorous  reader,  being  the  possessor  of  a 
very  costly  library  of  medical  works  and  classics.  He  is  much  interested 
in  mathematics,  and  is  proficient  in  that  branch  of  learning.  While  he 
resided  in  Canada  he  was  engaged  in  teaching  school  for  six  j'ears.  Dr. 
Gardiner  is  a  Democrat,  and  is  senior  warden  of  St.  John  Episcopal 
church.     He  is  unmarried. 


JUDGE  GEORGE  SCOTT  HART. 

Judge  George  Scott  Hart,  deceased,  one  of  the  shining  lights  of 
the  legal  profession  and  a  representative  of  the  bench  of  ^Vashington, 
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Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  July  29,  1824,  and 
died  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  May  15,  1888.  He  was  the  third 
son  of  John  and  Susan  (Barr)  Hart,  natives  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
descended  from  Scotch  and  Irish  ancestry,  respectively. 

When  George  Scott  Hart  was  still  a  boy  the  family  removed  to  the 
town  of  Washington,  and  he  received  careful  training  in  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  that  place,  being  admitted  later  as  a  student  at 
Washington  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1842. 
After  completing  bis  collegiate  course  he  taught  a  country  school  dur- 
ing one  term,  and  then  accepted  the  position  of  private  teacher  in  the 
home  of  Judge  Joynes,  of  Accomac  county,  Virginia.  During  the  year 
spent  in  Virginia,  he  began  the  study  of  law,  having  l.'is  employer  as 
preceptor.  When  he  returned  to  Washington  be  entered  the  law  office 
of  John  L.  Gow,  Esq.,  quite  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  under  his  guid- 
ance pursued  his  legal  studies  until  the  required  course  had  been  com- 
pleted. He  was  admitted  to  the  l)ar  of  Washington  county  at  the  August 
term,  in  1846.  The  year  following  his  admission  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
the  office  of  deputy  attorney  general  (district  attorney)  for  Washington 
county,  and  the  young  lawyer  was  appointed  to  fill  that  vacancy.  In  the 
fall  of  1850  he  was  elected  to  the  same  ofifice.  and  served  the  full  term 
of  three  years,  discharging  his  duties  with  conspicuous  ability.  Shortly 
after  his  successor  had  been  chosen,  he  seems  to  have  tired  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  for  several  years  thereafter  edited  with  marked  ability 
and  success  the  Washington  Examiner,  an  influential  and  popular  news- 
paper. In  1857  be  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  newspaper  plant  and 
returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  and  soon  secured  all  the  work  he  was 
able  to  do.  For  many  years  be  was  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other 
in  nearly  all  the  important  litigation  in  the  courts  of  Washington  county. 

In    1876,    without   solicitation  on  his  part,   the  convention  of  the 
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Democratic  party  in  Washington  county  unanimously  named  him  as  the 
party's  candidate  for  the  office  of  president  judge  of  the  twenty-seventh 
district  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Republican  party  nominated  the  then 
presiding  judge,  the  Hon.  A.  W.  Acheson,  as  his  opponent.  Both  can- 
didates were  able  lawyers  and  popular  men,  and  the  contest  was  close 
and  exciting.  When  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  Mr.  Hart 
had  been  successful  by  the  small  majority  of  five.  Mr.  Hart  assumed 
the  duties  of  his  office  the  first  Monday  of  January,  1877,  and  for  ten 
years  and  until  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he  liad  been  chosen,  he 
was  faithful,  honest  and  courageous  in  the  discharge  of  all  official  busi- 
ness. When  he  retired  from  the  bench  it  was  with  shattered  health, 
resulting  from  the  exacting  and  onerous  duties  of  ten  long  years.  He 
opened  an  office  for  the  practice  of  law  in  the  town  where  nearly  his 
entire  life  had  been  spent.  Clients  came  to  him  with  important  business, 
but  he  was  physically  unable  to  engage  in  the  active  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  sought  his  clients  and  instructed  them  to  secure  counsel, 
gave  up  his  office  and  tried  to  recover  his  health  by  tra\-el  and  otherwise, 
but  it  was  all  futile.  In  a  few  short  months  he  passed  away  peacefully 
and  quietly. 

Such  is  the  record  of  one  of  the  purest  men  who  ever  adorned  the 
bar  or  bench  of  Pennsylvania.  His  private  life  was  above  reproach. 
By  reason  of  the  early  death  of  his  father.  Judge  Hart  became  the  sup- 
port of  his  mother  and  sisters  and  greatly  aided  his  brothers  in  their 
upward  struggle.  He  was  unselfish  in  every  way  and  cared  not  for  the 
possession  of  money  except  for  the  good  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  do 
for  others  by  its  use. 
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ALEXANDER  NIMICK. 

Alexander  Nimick,  deceased,  one  of  the  oldest  business  men  of 
Pittsburg  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  prominent  as  a  manufacturer 
and  financier  for  nearly  sixty  years,  was  born  in  Pittsl)urg,  Eebruary  20, 
1820.  \\\\tn  he  was  twenty  years  old  he  and  his  l^rother  were  employed 
by  Michael  Allen  in  the  steamboat  business,  and  they  later  succeeded 
to  the  business  of  their  employer.  He  was  next  identified  with  the  iron 
business,  Jtnd  he  and  his  brother,  William  Iv.,  had  a  large  share  in  the 
Sheffield  steel  works  of  Singer,  Nimick  &  Company,  and  in  the  Sligo 
iron  works  of  Phillips,  Nimick  &  Company.  In  1863  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Jones  &  Nimick  Manufacturing  Company,  successors  to 
Jones,  Wallingford  &  Company,  owners  of  the  variety  works  at  Lockton 
station  on  the  Panhandle  Railroad,  and  in  1872  the  former  firm  became 
the  Jacobus  &  Nimick  Manufacturing  Company,  and,  in  1882,  the 
Nimick-Brittan  JNIanufacturing  Company,  with  Mr.  Nimick  as  presi- 
dent. This  concern  manufactured  all  kinds  of  builders'  hardware.  Other 
of  the  extensive  manufacturing  enterprises  with  which  Mr.  Nimick  was 
connected  during  the  active  period  of  his  life,  was  the  Standard  Nut 
Company :  was  head  of  Nimick  &  Company,  pig-metal  merchants ;  and 
interested  in  the  Pittsburg  Locomotive  ^^^)rks  and  a  director  of  the 
Oliver  Wire  Company. 

Although  the  interests  abo\-e  mentioned  would  make  Mr.  Nimick's 
place  secure  in  the  industrial  world,  his  widest  reputation  rests  upon 
his  record  as  a  financier.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  West- 
ern Insurance  Company  in  1849,  'T^fl  ^o''  thirty-three  years  was  either 
a  director  or  president  of  the  company.  In  1852  a  large  lilock  of  the 
stock  in  the  Pittsburg  Trust  Company  was  owned  by  Mr.  Nimick  and 
his  brother  William  K.     This  institution  was  incorporated,  in  1864,  into 
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the  First  National  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  of  whicli  W.  K.  Nimick  was 
president  until  April,  1875,  when  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  James 
Laughlin.  On  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  December,  1882,  Alexander 
Nimick  was  elected  president.  Two  years  before  his  death,  on  account 
of  failing  health,  Mr.  Nimick  resigned  this  trust,  and  took  the  office  of 
vice  president,  Charles  E.  Speer  being  made  president.  He  was  also, 
until  his  death,  vice  president  of  the  Exchange  National  Bank,  and  a 
director  for  many  years;  and  was  director  of  the  Real  Estate  Sa\-ings 
Bank. 

Such  a  life  of  industry  and  activity  in  commercial  and  industrial 
lines  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Nimick  from  following  the  incentives  of  his 
liberal  and  philanthropic  nature,  and  taking  part  in  much  of  the  benevolent 
work  of  his  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
West  Penn  Hospital  and  Dixmont  Insane  Asylum,  and  was  interested 
in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at  Edgewood.  During  the  Civil  war 
he  was  one  of  those  who  remained  behind  while  others  went  to  the 
front,  but  are  deserving  of  all  praise  for  their  devoted  efiforts  in  furnish- 
ing the  much  needed  assistance  to  those  in  the  field,  and  for  helping  by 
word  and  deed  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
incorporators  of  the  Homewood  cemetery,  and  was  also  connected  with 
the  Allegheny  Cemetery  Company. 

Mr.  Nimick's  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  late  Major  William  Frew, 
and  his  second  marriage  was  with  a  sister  of  the  late  Colonel  Hartley 
Howard.  The  second  wife  died  many  years  before  her  husband,  leaving 
one  son,  William  Howard  Nimick,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Keystone 
Bank.  Mr.  Nimick  lived  for  a  number  of  years  with  his  sister.  Miss 
Mary  Nimick,  but  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  where  his  death  occurred  on  December  20,  1899.  He  had 
been  reared  in  the   faith  of  the  United   Presbvterian  church.      He  had 
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played  his  part  in  life  well,  and  the  maturity  of  his  youthful  hopes  and 
plans  was  happily  symbolized  by  his  ripeness  of  years,  and  he  passed 
away  \'enerable  and  honored. 


WILLIAM  N.  HOWARD. 

Not  alone  is  there  particular  interest  attaching  to  the  career  of  the 
honored  subject  of  this  sketch  as  one  of  the  representative  business  men 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburg  and  as  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  wielded  a 
large  and  important  influence  on  religious  life  and  work  in  this  city,  but 
also  in  connection  with  his  genealogical  record,  in  the  reviewing  of  which 
we  find  his  lineage,  both  agnatic  and  maternal,  tracing  back  to  the  early 
colonial  epoch  in  our  national  history  and  to  stanch  Scotch  and  English 
derivation,  respectively.  Through  such  sources  have  we  attained  the 
true  American  type,  and  along  this  line  must  our  investigations  proceed 
if  we  would  learn  of  the  steadfast  and  unyielding  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  upon  which  has  been  reared  the  lofty  and  magnificent , 
superstructure  of  an  enlightened  and  favored  commonwealth. 

\\'illiam  Keill  Howard  is  a  native  son  of  the  old  Keystone  state 
of  the  L^nion,  having  been  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  loth 
of  November,  1834,  the  eldest,  and  one  of  the  five  living,  of  the  seven 
children  born  to  Rev.  \\'illiam  D.  Howard,  D.  D..  and  his  wife,  Adelaide, 
ncc  Allen.  Dr.  Howard  was  one  i^f  the  distinguished  clergymen  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  was  likewise  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  After  his  ordination  he  was  pastor 
of  a  church  in  his  native  city  for  a  period  of  eleven  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  he  came  to  Pittsburg,  where  for  one  year  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  he  held  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church.     His  life  was  one  of  signal  consecration  and  devotion  to  the 
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work  of  the  Divine  Master,  in  tlie  uplifting  of  his  fellow  men,  while 
under  lu's  regime  his  church  prospered  both  spu'itually  and  temporally 
during  the  long  years  of  his  pastorate.  He  was  endowed  with  high 
intellectual  powers,  was  ever  gracious  and  kindly  in  manner,  holding 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  flock  and  the  high  regard  of  all  who 
knew  him,  while  he  ever  lived  to  the  "mark  of  his  high  calling."  He 
was  summoned  into  eternal  rest  on  the  22(1  of  September,  1876,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years,  and  his  cherished  and  devoted  wife  passed  away 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1885.  Their  memories  remain,  to  all  those  who 
came  within  in  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  as  the  "benediction  that 
follows  after  prayer."  The  ancestry  on  the  father's  side  emigrated  from 
England  to  America  in  1630  and  settled  in  the  New  England  colonies, 
having  been  of  pure  English  lineage,  and  the  ancestry  on  the  mother's 
side  was  of  stanch  old  English  stock  and  an  early  exemplar  of  the  simple 
and  noble  faith  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  came  from  England  to 
America  in  1682.  His  maternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  came  to 
this  country  from  England  in  1793,  his  grandfather  being  a  native  of 
Scotland,  but  reared  in  England,  and  his  grandmother  a  nati\'e  of  the 
beautiful  county  of  Warwick,  England. 

William  N.  Howard  received  his  early  education  in  both  pulilic  and 
private  schools  in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  and  his  was 
the  privilege  of  having  been  reared  in  a  home  of  culture,  refinement  and 
deep  Christian  piety.  When  a  young  man  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
late  William  Bakewell,  Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Pittsburg,  where  he 
remained  for  four  years  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  but,  his  tastes 
inclining  more  to  commercial  pursuits,  he  did  not  apply  for  admission 
to  the  bar,  and  in  1856  entered  into  mercantile  life  and  was  connected 
with  large  jobbing  houses.  In  1868  he  changed  his  line  of  business, 
and  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining  firms,  and   from  that  time 
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onward,  with  short  intervals,  has  occupied  positions  of  great  trust  and 
responsibihty  with  some  of  the  largest  firms  and  corporations  in  western 
Pennsylvania  in  the  development  of  those  industries  which  have  made 
Pittsburg  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  centers  of  the  world.  He 
accepted  the  position  as  general  manager  in  Pittsburg  for  the  Howard 
Supply  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
railroad  supplies,  and  this  incumbency  he  has  e\'er  since  retained,  handling 
the  business  with  that  signal  ability  and  discrimination  which  has  gi\'en 
him  prestige  as  a  capable  business  man.  while  during  all  the  long  years 
of  his  career  in  connection  with  commercial  enterprises  in  Pittsburg  he 
has  held  the  most  unequivocal  confidence  and  esteem,  in  both  business 
and  social  circles,  numbering  among  his  friends  many  of  the  representa- 
tive citizens  of  both  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  city,  in  which  latter  he 
maintains  his  home,  among  the  number  beng  the  Hon.  Morrison  Foster, 
one  of  the  esteemed  associate  editors  of  this  work. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Howard,  one  of  his  old-time  business  associates, 
Mr.  Lourie  Childs,  gives  a  brief  but  signally  appreciative  estimate  of 
his  character,  in  the  following  words:  "I  have  known  him  for  forty 
years,  and  can  say  that  I  do  not  think  they  make  any  better  men  than 
\Villiam  N.  Howard."  Mr.  Howard  has  ever  shown  marked  executive 
ability,  a  wonderful  capacity  for  the  handling  of  manifold  details,  and 
a  business  acumen  and  energy  which  have  made  him  a  '  valuable 
factor  in  whatever  connection  his  services  have  been  enlisted,  while  he 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  expert  accountants  in  the  state. 

In  politics  Mr.  Howard  has  exercised  his  franchise  in  support  of 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican  party,  from  the  time  when 
he  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont,  in  1856.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  North  Presbyterian  church, 
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in  Allegheny  city,  being  an  elder  in  the  same,  and  his  deep  Christian 
faith  has  ever  found  expression  in  his  daily  life. 

On  the  i8th  of  September,  1862,  Mr.  Howard  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Katharine  Wotring,  daughter  of  Hon.  Abraham  W^otring. 
of  Washington  county,  this  state,  and  of  this  union  have  been  born  one 
son  and  four  daughters,  namely :  Adelaide,  who  died  in  infancy :  Mary 
\y.,  at  home  with  her  parents:  William  B.,  of  Philadelphia,  general 
manager  of  the  Howard  Supply  Company:  Minnie  H.,  wife  of  T.  Hart- 
ford Gillespie,  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Union  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Pittsburg;  and  Katharine  M.,  wife  of  "Rev.  George  M.  Ryan, 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Saltsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM  HUNTER,  M.  D. 

Wlien  a  man  passes  away  we  look  back  over  the  life  ended  and 
note  its  usefulness — its  points  worthy  of  emulation  and  perpetuation. 
What  William  Hunter  did  for  his  fellow  men  might,  in  a  manner,  be  told 
in  words,  but  in  its  far-reaching  influence  cannot  be  measured.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  being  a  son  of  James  D.  and  Nancy 
(Daugherty)  Hunter,  natives  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  and  there  they 
were  married.  They  came  to  America  in  an  open  sail  Ixjat,  spending  six- 
teen weeks  on  the  ocean,  and  during  that  time  encountered  many  heavy 
storms  and  contrary  winds,  which  drove  them  out  of  their  course  and 
many  times  almost  overpowered  their  sipall  vessel.  At  times  all  hope 
of  reaching  land  was  abandoned,  but  finally  they  reached  the  American 
shore,  and  a  few  days  after  their  arri\'al  here  the  son  \\'illiam  was  born. 
The  family  made  their  home  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyh-ania,  until  about 
the  year  1838.  when  they  remo\'ed  to  Greensburg.  that  state,  and  there  j 
the  father   engaged   in   the   manufacture  of   brick,    at    which   labor  his 
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son  William  rendered  what  assistance  he  could  as  a  boy,  carrying  bricks 
in  the  moulds  and  arranging  them  for  drying.  James  Hunter  departed 
this  life  in  185 1,  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  his  widow  afterward  made  her  home  with  h.er 
son  William,  until  she,  too,  was  called  to  her  final  rest,  her  death  occur- 
ring in  1881,  when  she  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  She 
surx'ived  her  husband  for  thirty  years,  during  which  time  she  remained 
true  to  his  memory.  This  worthy  couple  were  de\'out  Covenanters,  and 
reared  their  family  in  that  faith. 

William  Hunter  received  his  elementary  educational  discipline  in 
the  schools  of  Greensburg,  and  later  matriculated  in  the  Greensburg 
Academ3^  At  an  early  age  he  left  home  and  began  work  for  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer,  his  cash  capital  at  that  time  consisting  of  twenty-five  cents, 
and  after  some  time  spent  in  that  capacity  he  secured  employment  in  a 
factory  where  window  blinds  were  made  by  attaching  small  strips  of 
wood  together.  In  company  with  his  younger  brother,  Thomas  Hunter, 
he  subsequently  opened  a  furniture  store  in  Greensburg,  and  while 
thus  engaged  he  read  medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  F.  X. 
Spangler,  a  homeopathic  physician.  Entering  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  he  was  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  February,  1864,  and  he  and  his  brother  then  disposed  of  their  furni- 
ture store  and  Thomas  Hunter  removed  with  his  family  to  the  state  of 
Indiana.  William  continued  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  few  months,  and  then  with  his  mother  removed  to 
Blairsville,  Pennsylvania,  he  having  been  the  first  homeopathic  physician 
to  locate  in  Indiana  county.  Some  years  later  his  brother  Thomas  died, 
leaving  a  family  of  children,  and  two  weeks  later  his  wife  followed  him 
to  the  grave.  Dr.  Hunter  then  went  to  Indiana  and  on  his  return  was 
accompanied'  by  two  of  the  children,  George,  aged  nine  years,  and  Lizzie, 
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aged  six.  whom  he  cared  for  as  if  they  were  his  own.  The  former  read 
medicine  under  his  preceptorship  and  later  entered  the  Hahnemann  Col- 
lege in  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  i8S6,  and  is  now 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  in  Blairs\-ille,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Lizzie,  after  attending  the  public  schools,  entered  the  Blairsville 
Female  Seminary,  where  she  won  success  in  music.  In  1891  she  was 
married  to  Benjamin  Sherriff,  of  Blairsville.  an  engineer  on  the  West 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  they  make  their  home  in  Blairsville. 

Dr.  Hunter  followed  the  practice  of  medicine  for  many  years,  and 
became  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  talented  members  of  the  profes- 
sion in  the  state,  ha\'ing  done,  perhaps,  as  much  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  medical  excellence  as  any  other  man.     He  was  at  all  times  a  genial  gen- 
tleman, courteous  and  considerate,  of  broad  humanity,  sympathies  and 
tolerance,  and  possessed  of  that  sincere  l(jve  for  his  fellow  men  without 
which  there  can  never  be  the  highest  success  in  the  medical  profession. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  all  the  years  of  his  practice  he  never 
lost  but  two  cases  of  typhoid  fever.     After  the  death  of  his  mother  in     1 
1881  he  was  alone  in  the  world,  save  for  his  nephews  and  nieces,  his     j 
father,  sisters  and  brothers  ha\-ing  preceded  him  to  the  Heavenly  home,     1 
until  his  marriage,  which  occurred  on, the  loth  of  June.  1897,  when  Miss     j 
Millie  L.  Stouffer  became  his  wife.     She  is  still  living.     He  was  a  most     j 
careful  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  and  spent  that  day,  unless  providentially     j 
hindered,  in  attending  church  service  during  the  morning  and  evening,     j 
the  intervening  time  having  been  spent  in  reading  and  studying  the  word    j 
of  God.    Whenever  it  was  possible  he  was  found  at  the  Wednesday  even-     \ 
ing  prayer-meeting,  and  was  always  ready  to  take  an  active  part  in  the    i 
service.     He  became  connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian  cliurch  of    ! 
Blairsville.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  25th  of  June,  1892,  liy  certificate  from    1 
the  Covenanter  church  at  New  Alexandria,  and  was  ordained  and  in-    | 
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stalled  a  ruling  elder  April  Ji,  1894,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  man  w  ho  was  \-ery  conservati\-e  in  his  ideas,  yet  most 
loyal  to  his  denomination,  a  faithful  attendant  upon  the  cli\'ine  ordnance 
and  a  most  conscientious  believer  in  the  principles  of  Calvinistic  theology. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  congregation  over  which  he  ruled,  and 
will  ever  be  held  in  memory  as  one  who'  served  God  and  his  fellow  men 
by  the  will  of  God. 

At  the  death  of  Dr.  Hunter  the  following  was  recorded  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  session  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church :  "While  we 
submit  in  faith  to  the  e\'er-ruling  Providence,  who  in  His  wisdom  has 
called  him  out  of  life  into  eternit)',  yet  it  is  with  regret  that  we  part  with 
his  congenial  manner,  wise  counsel,  mature  judgment  and  Christian 
fellowship.  In  Dr.  Hunter  the  church  has  lost  a  loyal  member,  the 
session  a  helpful  adviser  and  the  community  a  respected  citizen.  He 
is  dead,  but  his  works  do  follow  him.  The  session  desires  to  exjjress. 
in  behalf  of  the  congregation,  the  deepest  sympathy  and  lo\'e  for  the 
witlowed  wife,  and  pledge  her  our  prayers  that  the  Holy  Comforter 
may  grant  her  sustaining  grace  and  his  richest  blessings,  while  we  assure 
her  that  her  husband's  name  shall  always  be  held  in  highest  esteem  by 
the  congregation  which  he  served." 


A.  P.  BURCHFIELD. 

The  history  of  western  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  is  an  unbroken  record  of  improvement  from  day  to  day  and  year 
to  year,  and  as  monuments  to  the  enterprise  of  those  who  have  practically 
made  this  improvement  possible  are  a  score  or  more  of  great  business 
organizations,  which  are  not  only  honored  as  foremost  of  such  institu- 
tions of  Pennsyhania,  but  are  numbered  among  the  greatest  of  their 
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kind  in  the  country.  The  Pittsburg  Dry-Goods  Company,  with  its  an- 
nual lousiness  of  over  five  million  dollars,  is  entitled  t(j  rank  as  one  of 
the  leading  houses  of  its  kind,  and  at  its  head,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
of  the  large  commercial  and  industrial  concerns  of  this  country,  stood, 
until  recently,  one  who  entered  life's  activities  in  a  humble  capacity,  but 
had  the  energy  and  perseverance  to  reach  the  top. 

A.  P.  Burchfield,  first  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Dry-Goods  Com- 
pany, is  the  son  of  Robert  C.  Burchfield,  whose  family  came  to  Alle- 
gheny from  the  middle  part  of  the  state  about  1790,  and  of  Susan  R. 
Burchfield,  whose  people  were  well  known  in  Bedford  county,  whence 
they  moved  to  the  west  about  1825.  A.  P.  Burchfield  was  born  in  Alle- 
gheny city,  Pennsylvania,  January  20,  1844,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  third  ward  of  that  city.  His  school  days  were  brief, 
for  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  dry-goods  establishment  of  William 
Semple,  where  he  remained  till  1858.  In  that  year  he  became  connected 
with  the  \\'ell  known  dry-goods  house  of  Joseph  Home  &  Company, 
of  Pittsburg.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  willing  employe  from  the 
first,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  advanced  from  one  jjosition  to 
another,  until,  as  the  years  added  to  his  business  acumen  and  experience, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  February  i,  1866,  when  little  more 
than  twenty-two  years  old.  From  that  time  on  the  house  owed  much 
of  its  increasing  prosperity  to  Mr.  Burchfield.  Mr.  Home  afterward 
took  charge  of  the  retail  department  of  the  business,  and  Mr.  Burchfield 
of  the  wholesale,  and  the  latter  has  since  been  merged  into  the  great 
corporation  abo\'e  mentioned.  Incorporation  was  effected  in  August, 
1893,  with  Mr.  Burchfield  as  president,  which  oflice  he  held  until  August, 
1897.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Home,  in  1894,  Mr.  Burchfield 
was  compelled  to  give  much  of  his  attention  to  the  business  of  Joseph  ;' 
Home  &  Company,  in  which  he  had  large  interests,  and  in  1897  he  sev-    j 
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ered  his  connection  with  tlie  Pittsburg  Dry-Goods  Company,  and  has 
since  given  his  entire  attention  to  the  retail  business.  In  view  of  the 
success  of  both  of  these  estabhshments  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Burchfield  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  dry-goods  business,  a  broad 
acquaintance  with  the  trade  at  large,  and  exercises  the  best  of  business 
judgment  in  all  his  transactions. 

Mr.  Burchfield  has  also  done  much  for  the  public  welfare  of  his 
city.  He  is  vice  president  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Exposition  So- 
ciety, and  is  a  director  of  the  Mount  Pleasnnt  and  Bradford  Railroad 
and  the  Pittsburg  and  Mansfield  Railroad,  is  a  director  of  the  Pittsburg 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  through  these  relations  and  in  many  other 
ways  has  aided  the  progress  and  de\-elopment  of  this  great  section  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Burchfield  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
war,  and  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  In  1885  lie  was  elected  senior  vice  depart- 
ment commander,  G.  A.  R.,  in  the  department  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
excellent  services  were  such  as  to  lead  to  still  further  promotion.  In 
1895  he  was  made  senior  \-ice  commander  in  chief  of  the  national  Grand 
Army,  and  as  such  is  known  to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  war  through- 
out the  United  States.  .Vlthough  Mr.  Burchfield  has  thus  given  his 
time  without  stint  to  these  various  interests,  it  is  in  the  business  field 
that  he  is  best  known,  and  where  his  energies  and  talents  have  reached 
their  highest  culmination. 

In  October,  1865,  Mr.  Burchfield  married  Miss  Sarah  J.  McWhin- 
ney,  daughter  of  Matthew  McWhinney,  a  well  known  merchant  of  Pitts- 
burg. They  have  four  children  living:  Albert  H.,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Joseph  Home  &  Company;  Mrs.  George  L.  Craig:  William  H. : 
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and  Mary  P.   Burchfield.     Mr.  Burclifield  is  a  man  of  domestic  tastes, 
and  delights  most  in  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  home  life. 


WILLIAM  JENKINSON. 

The  wonderful  opportunities  the  United  States  present  to  men  of 
industry,  ahility.  honesty  and  integrity  have  often  and  at  various  times 
been  commented  upon,  but  as  long  as  men  have  hopes  and  determination 
to  advance  and  succeed  in  life  the  theme  will  never  be  exhausted.  While 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  or  the  battle  to  the  strong,  the  inevit- 
able law  of  destiny  accords  to  tireless  energy  a  successful  career,  and 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  abundantly  \'erifled  in  the  life  of  William 
Jenkinson,  e\'ery  step  in  wdiose  career  has  invoh-ed  an  honorable  tribute 
to  industry,  humanity  and  true  manhood.  While  he  has  not  followed 
the  beaten  path,  his  intelligence  and  ambitiiju  have  enabled  him  to  carve 
his  way  to  a  successful  career,  his  prosperity  standing  as  the  result  of  his 
own  efforts  and  his  course  having  ever  been  such  as  to  commend  him  to 
the  confidence  and  high  regard  of  his  fellowmen.  As  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative business  men  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  where  he  was  long  actively 
associated  with  important  commercial  enterprises,  and  as  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  beautiful  sulnu'ban  town  of  Bellevue,  lying  con- 
tiguous to  the  city  of  Allegheny,  there  is  manifest  propriety  in  according 
him  specific  mention  in  this  work. 

Among  the  lofty  hills  in  the  vale  of  the  Ken,  county  of  Westmore- 
land, England,  is  the  picturesque  borough  of  Kendal,  or  Kirkby  Kendal, 
one  of  the  oldest  manufacturing  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  here,  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1838,  was  ushered  into  the  world  William  Jenkinson,  the 
youngest  son  and  only  survivor  of  the  six  children  born  to  John  and 
Ann    (Troughtan)    Jenkinson,   both  of   whom   were   representatives   of 
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stanch  old  British  stock.  John  Jenkinson,  who  was  a  stone-cutter  and 
contractor  by  vocation,  was  reared  and  educated  in  liis  nati\'e  county  of 
Westmoreland,  and  there  his  marriage  was  solemnized  and  there  four 
of  his  children  were  born. 

When  William  Jenkinson  was  a  child  of  three  years  his  parents  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  located  in  Allegheny  city,  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  father  continued  in  the  work  of  his  trade  until  his  death,  at  the  un- 
timely age  of  thirty-nine  years,  \\'illiam  having  been  a  mere  lad  at  the 
time  when  he  was  thus  depri\ed  of  a  father's  care  and  guidance.  Among 
the  notable  contracts  that  John  Jenkinson  helped  to  complete  after  com- 
ing to  America  was  the  erection  of  the  old  court  house  and  the  aqueduct 
over  the  Allegheny  river,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  His  son  William, 
several  years  ago  visited  the  old  home  of  the  family  in  Kendal,  England, 
and  there  he  was  gratified  to  hear  the  words  of  esteem  and  apprecia- 
tion uttered  by  old  friends  and  neighbors  of  his  father,  whom  they 
uniformly  pronounced  to  have  been  a  man  of  impregnable  integrity  and 
marked  ability  and  a  master  workman  in  the  line  of  his  vocation.  Such 
a  trilnite  could  not  but  be  grateful  to  his  son,  whose  memories  of  his 
honored  sire  were  but  those  of  childhood  days.  John  Jenkinson  was  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  Protestant  church,  and  his  life,  cut 
off  in  its  very  prime,  was  one  of  signal  usefulness  and  honor.  His 
wife  survived  him  many  years,  passing  away  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years,  a  noble  Christian  woman,  devoted  to  her  home  and  to  her 
children. 

The  early  educational  advantages  of  William  Jenkinson  were  such 
as  were  afforded  in  the  fourth  ward  school  of  the  city  of  Allegheny, 
but  he  very  early  began  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  and  to  assist 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  family.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  secured 
employment  in  the  tobacco  house  of  W.  &  D.   Rinehart,  of  Pittsburg, 
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with  whom  he  remained  until  he  liad  attained  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years,  thus  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  that  line  of  enterprise  along 
which  he  was  himself  to  attain  a  noteworthy  success  and  commercial 
prestige.  At  the  early  age  noted,  in  1861,  while  still  a  mere  lad,  Mr. 
Jenkinson  engaged  in  the  tobacco  business  on  his  own  responsibility, 
associating  himself  with  his  brother  Richard  and  opening  a  modest  es- 
tablishment in  the  city  of  Allegheny,  under  the  firm  name  of  R.  &  W. 
Jenkinson.  The  enterprise,  whose  inception  was  such  as  to  scarcely 
afford  an  earnest  of  the  marked  precedence  which  was  to  come  with 
the  passing  years,  was  carried  fiirward  with  energy,  discrimination  and 
ability,  while  the  highest  business  ethics  were  rigorously  observed  from 
the  start,  thus  gaining  to  the  firm  a  reputation  for  reliability  and  fidelity. 
The  business  continued  to  expand  in  scope  and  importance  and  e\entua!ly 
became  the  largest  of  the  sort  in  western  Pennsylvania,  the  establish- 
ment having  ample  and  well  equipped  quarters  for  the  manufacturing 
and  wholesaling  departments,  and  the  products  being  invariably  of  the 
best  quality  consistent  with  prices  involved.  The  senior  member  of  the 
firm  died  in  1876,  and  thereafter  the  entire  management  and  control  of 
the  business  devolved  upon  William  Jenkinson,  who  continued  to  super- 
vise the  important  and  extensive  interests  of  the  concern  until  1890, 
when  the  organization  of  a  stock  company  was  effected  and  the  business 
duly  incorporated,  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  as  the  R.  &  W.  Jenkinson 
Company.  At  this  time,  after  a  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  repre- 
sentative business  man  of  the  city  and  state.  Mr.  Jenkinson  retired  frotn 
active  duty  in  connection  with  the  important  enterprise,  with  whose 
founding  and  building  up  he  had  been  so  intimately  identified,  and  the 
business  is  now  entrusted  to  the  management  of  Alexander  and  John 
Jenkinson.  sons  of  his  lirother  Richard,  while  our  subject  still  retains 
his  capitalistic  interest  in  the  enterprise.     In  addition  to  their  large  fac- 
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tory  the  company  maintains  numerous  wholesale  and  retail  estalilish- 
ments,  in  di\-ers  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  concern  is  known  throughout 
Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  leading  houses  of  the  sort  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  commonwealth,  controlling  a  business  of  wide  scope  and  im- 
portance and  representing  one  of  the  prominent  commercial  enterprises 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  where  the  headquarters  have  been  maintained 
for  twoscore  years. 

With  the  founding  and  material  upbuilding  of  the  beautiful  sulaurb 
of  Bellevue,  where  he  has  a  commodious  and  attractive  residence  of 
modern  architectural  design  and  equipments,  Mr.  Jenkinson  has  been 
intimately  identified,  and  is  one  of  its  most  honored  and  public-spirited 
citizens,  e\'er  standing  ready  to  lend  his  aid  and  influence  in  support  of 
all  projects  and  legitimate  enterprises  calculated  to  enhance  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  town  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
Here  he  has  extensive  real  estate  interests,  and  is  also  president  of  the 
Bellevue  National  Bank,  which,  by  the  time  this  work  is  issued  from  the 
press,  will  have  been  reorganized  as  the  Bellevue  Title  and  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank.  In  political  matters  Mr.  Jenkinson  maintains  an  inde- 
pendent attitude,  preferring  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  in 
the  support  of  men  and  measures  rather  than  to  be  restricted  by  closely 
drawn  partisan  lines,  though  for  many  years  he  was  identified  with  the 
Republican  party,  of  whose  basic  principles  he  is  still  an  advocate.  He 
is  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  holding  member- 
ship in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  in  his  home  town,  while  his  inter- 
est in  the  cause  of  education  has  been  vital  and  insistent,  and  he  is  now 
incumbent  of  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  Bellevue  board  of  education. 
His  beautiful  home  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  this  fine  suburb, 
whose  people  are  of  the  best  class  of  citizens  and  appreciative  of  the 
restful  charms  and  many  advantages  here  to  be  enjoyed.     The  town  has 
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local  option  and  has  from  the  start  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  within  its  corporate  limits. 

The  following  estimate  of  Mr.  Jenkinson  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Herbert,  treasurer  of  the  Western  Insurance  Company,  of  Pittsburg: 
"I  have  ""known  him  for  forty  years,  and  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  quiet 
tastes  and  good  business  ability.  He  has  done  perhaps  more  for  the 
improvement  of  Bellevue  than  any  other  one  man.  He  has  built  many 
houses  and  superintended  the  work,  and  his  improvements  are  of  the 
best  order." 

In  1878  Mr.  Jenkinson  wedded  Miss  Anna  C.  Claney,  of  Bellevue, 
a  daughter  of  Samuel  Claney,  who  was  for  many  years  a  trusted  em- 
ploye of  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  and  a  man  honored  for  his  sterling 
worth  of  character.  Of  the  si.x  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkin- 
son four  are  living,  namely :  Richard,  Margaretta,  William  and  Anna, 
all  young  people  and  yet  unmarried.  Mrs.  Jenkinson  is  a  devoted  church- 
woman,  being  a  communicant  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  and  active 
in  parish  work.  The  family  are  prominent  in  the  best  social  life  of 
their  home  town,  and  their  residence  is  a  center  of  gracious  and  refined 
hospitality,  the  courteous  amenities  of  life  being  there  in  distinctive  evi- 
dence, while  there  also  is  found  a  home  life  of  ideal  character. 


HON.  WILTON  MONROE  LINDSEY. 

Hon.  Wilton  Monroe  Lindsey,  one  of  the  prominent  men  in  Warren 
county,  Pennsylvania,  a  brilliant  and  hard-working  lawyer,  and  now 
incumbent  of  the  office  of  president  judge  for  the  thirty-seventh  judicial 
district,  was  born  in  Pine  Grove  township,  Warren  county,  Pennsylvania. 
June  8,  1841,  and  was  one  of  the  eleven  children  of  Joseph  and  Catherine 
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Lindsey.  His  father  was  of  Irish  descent  and  his  mother  of  German 
and  Welsh. 

Judge  Lindsey's  boyhood  days  were  spent  on  the  farm,  and  he  owes 
mucli  of  liis  present  success  to  the  severe  lessons  he  learned  while  at 
work  there.  He  followed  the  usual  routine,  a  district  school  in  the 
winter  months,  and  manual  labor  in  the  summer,  but  in  the  former  he 
was  so  energetic  in  his  studies  that  he  soon  outgrew  its  opportunities, 
and  he  resolved  to  seek  broader  pastures  of  learning.  Like  many  of 
the  world's  successful,  he  had  to  mainly  make  his  own  way,  and  so  he 
earned  money  for  his  next  course  by  working  on  his  father's  farm  and 
at  whatever  employment  came  in  his  way.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
entered  Randolph  Academy  at  Randolph,  New  York,  where  he  remained 
a  number  of  terms,  applying  himself  so  that  he  advanced  rapidly,  and 
during  \acations  earning  the  means  to  continue  his  studies  the  following 
winter. 

He  had  nnt  yet  completed  his  course  in  the  academy  when  the 
Civil  war  b.roke  out  and  called  him  into  a  new  and  sterner  field  of  action. 
He  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, Colonel  H.  L.  Brown,  of  Erie,  commanding.  In  1863,  however, 
his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  was  soon  discharged  on  account  of  dis- 
ability. He  returned  home  and  after  a  few  months  of  careful  treatment 
was  so  far  restored  that  he  conld  take  up  his  studies  again,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1863  entered  the  State  Normal  School  at  Eclinboro.  Here  he 
pursued  the  same  course  of  alternate  study  and  working  for  the 
wherewithal,  and  he  showed  himself  so  persevering  and  capable  that  on 
October  i,  1865,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  common  schools 
of  Warren  county,  succeeding  Hon.  Charles  W.  Stone  in  this  office. 
He  filled  the  vacancy  so  satisfactorily  that  at  the  election,  which  was  held 
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June  I,  1866,  he  was  voted  into  the  office  for  a  three  years'  term,  and 
was  re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  tliat  time. 

Wliile  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  Mr.  Lindsey  turned  his 
attention  to  the  law  as  his  permanent  profession.  He  had  already  made 
some  progress  in  his  reading  when  he  resigned  his  superintendency  on 
December  i,  1871,  and  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  study  He  entered 
the  office  of  Hon.  S.  P.  Johnson,  who  at  that  time  had  just  completed 
a  term  on  the  bench  as  president  judge.  On  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
March  i,  1872,  he  became  Mr.  Johnson's  partner,  which  relation  existed 
until  Judge  Johnson's  death  in  1893.  Mr.  Lindsey  was  very  fortunate 
in  this  connection,  for  the  senior  partner  had  some  of  the  most  important 
legal  cases  in  the  county,  and  he  thus  had  all  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement that  could  ha\e  been  desired.  Judge  Lindsey  has  covered  a 
wide  range  in  his  practice,  in  his  own  county  and  the  adjoining  counties, 
and  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

In  1876  Mr.  Lndsey  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  from  his 
district.  His  record  as  a  law-maker  was  an  excellent  one.  He  was  on 
numerous  committees,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  railroad  riots  of  1877,  involving  a  great  amount  of  labor 
and  taking  of  testimony.  Mr.  Lindsey  examined  the'  witnesses,  and  the 
report  of  one  thousand  pages  which  was  given  to  the  state  was  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work  and  reflected  credit  upon  Mr.  Lindsey.  He  had 
made  a  thorough  study  of  the  newly  adopted  state  constitution  just 
before  taking  his  seat,  and  during  the  term  he  was  often  called  upon  as 
an  authority  on  matters  relating  to  the  statutes,  in  this  way,  too,  help- 
ing much  in  gaining  constitutional  legislation.  Another  act  which  was 
highly  commended  by  his  constituents  was  the  securing  of  necessary  a]i- 
propriations  for  the  erection  of  the  state  hospital  at  North  Warren,  and 
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deserving  of  the  more  credit  because  at  tliat  time  it  was  more  difficult  to 
procure  large  expenditures  of  public  money,  even  for  the  best  of  purposes. 

During  his  term  in  the  legislature  Mr.  James  O.  Parmlee  was 
admitted  to  the  firm,  under  the  name  of  Johnson,  Lindsey  &  Parmlee, 
and  much  of  the  legal  business  of  this  section  has  been  committed  to 
their  care.  On  the  death  of  President  Judge  Noyes,  Mr.  Lindsey  was 
one  of  the  three  candidates  for  the  vacancy,  and  at  the  primaries  was 
named  liy  a  large  majority.  He  served  the  unexpired  term  to  January 
I,  1899,  and  in  the  preceding  November  election  was  chosen  to  the  office 
for  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  he  has  administered  its  functions  with 
dignity  and  impartiality  to  the  present  time.  His  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  law  is,  of  course,  one  factor  in  his  success,  but  his  strong  and  well 
balanced  character  and  reliable  judgment  are  the  elements  to  which  he 
owes  the  outcome  of  his  praiseworthy  career. 

On  December  26,  1866,  Judge  Lindsey  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
Sherman,  of  Thetford,  Vermont,  and  four  children  were  born  to  them. 
The  only  one  living  at  present  is  Edward,  who,  after  receiving  his  edu- 
cation at  Phillips-Exeter  .Academy  and  Dartmouth  College,  studied  law 
and  is  now  a  prominent  member  of  the  Warren  county  bar.  Judge 
Lindsey  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  pulilic  and  religious  institutions. 
For  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Preslsyterian  church  of  Warren, 
and  during  1896-97  was  a  member  of  the  building  committee  which 
erected  the  beautiful  new  church  edifice  of  that  denomination,  and  is  one 
of  its  elders.  He  contributes  liberally,  according  to  his  means,  to  the 
charities  and  public  enterprises  of  the  city.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Struthers  Public  Library,  which  was  erected  by  Hon.  Thomas  Struth- 
ers  at  a  cost  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  donated  to  the 
town  of  Warren ;  he  is  vice  president  of  the  County  Historical  Society, 
and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  both. 
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With  such  a  career  of  puhlic  and  private  activity  before  us,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Judge  Lindsey  has  sucli  a  large  following,  and  is  so  popu- 
lar with  all  classes.  To  look  back  over  the  years  to  the  time  when  he 
was  one  of  the  many  who  directed  the  plough  during  the  long  summer 
day,  with  probably  only  some  sweet  day  dreams  of  what  the  future 
might  bring  to  him,  and  then  to  consider  the  important  position  he  holds 
among  the  people  of  his  community  at  present,  is  one  of  the  pardonable 
reveries  which  are  the  privilege  of  successful  men,  and  no  one  could 
envy  Judge  Lindsey's  doing  so. 

ADOLPH  M.  FOERSTER. 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  leading  musical  directors  and  composers 
in  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  whom  the  commonwealth  may  well  be 
proud.  A  native  son  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  he  was  born  on  the  2d  of 
February,  1854,  and  is  a  son  of  Emil  and  Elise  (Noll)  Foerster.  The 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  native  of  the  university  town  of  Giessen, 
Germany,  and  in  his  native  city  and  in  Heidelberg  he  received  his  excel- 
lent educational  training.  In  1832,  when  his  son  Emil  was  but  a  lad, 
he  left  his  native  land  and  came  to  the  United  States,  taking  up  his 
abode  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  but  in  1838  came  to  Pittsburg, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  a  leading  physician.  In  1847  the  pro- 
fession of  an  artist  was  selected  for  Emil  Foerster,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly sent  abroad  to  study  in  Duesseldorf  and  Frankfort,  Germany,  where 
he  remained  until  1849,  '^'^i*  '"  that  year  was  summarily  obliged  to 
abandon  his  studies  on  account  of  the  revolution  in  that  country,  as  the 
German  soldiers  took  possession  of  his  studio.  After  his  return  to 
America  he  again  opened  a  studio,  and  continued  in  his  profession  of  a 
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portrait  painter  for  o\-er  fifty  years,  on  the  expiration  of  which  period 
he  retired  from  active  pursuits  on  account  of  faihng  health.  He  painted 
portraits  for  many  of  the  leading  families  in  the  east,  including  those  of 
Captain  Schenley:  Herman'  Foster,  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispafch;  and  Bishop  O'Connor, — having  completed  during  his 
acti\e  career  over  six  hundred  portraits. 

Emil  Foerster  was  married  in  the  year  1849.  but  in  1899  the  union 
was  separated  by  the  hand  of  death,  the  wife  hehig  called  to  her  home 
beyond,  just  after  celebrating  their  golden  wediling.  They  became  the 
parents  of  ftve  children,  only  two  of  whom  still  survive,  Adolph  M., 
and  Julius,  a  resident  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Emil  Foerster  is 
a  man  of  charming  personality,  of  cheerful  disposition  and  of  remark- 
able niemor}-,  and  has  always  at  hand  a  fund  of  interesting  reminiscences 
to  relate.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Stephen  C.  Foster,  they 
ha\ing  man}-  times  in  their  younger  days  played  duets  on  the  flute,  and 
at  'Siv.  Foster's  funeral  he  was  selected  as  (rne  of  the  pall-bearers;  he 
relates  \ery  feelingly  the  time  when  Mr.  Foster  came  to  him  with  his  then 
new  quartet  "Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming."  He  had  an  ex- 
cellent baritone  voice,  and  for  many  years  sang  in  church  choirs. 

Adolph  Martin  Foerster  obtained  his  elementary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  immediately  thereafter  began  the 
study  of  music,  his  first  teacher  being  his  mother,  but  later  he  studied 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Jean  Manns.  In  order  to  further  perfect 
himself  in  his  chosen  profession  he  went  to  Europe  in  1872,  spending 
three  years  as  a  student  at  Leipsic,  and  while  there  studied  theory  under 
E.  F.  Richter  and  R.  Papperitz ;  voice  under  Leo  Grill  and  Adolph 
Schimon;  piano  under  E.  F.  W'enzel  and  Theodore  Coccius.  Return- 
ing to  his  native  land  in  1875,  he  taught  for  one  year  in  the  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,    Conservatory    of    Music,   and    thence    returned    to    Pittsburg, 
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wliich  lias  since  continued  to  be  tlie  field  of  his  activities.  In  1879  and 
1880  he  conducted  the  Symphonic  Society  and  was  also  a  director  of 
the  Choral  Society — JMusical  Union — in.  1883,  but  in  1890  he  withdrew 
from  public  work  and  has  since  devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  compos- 
ing. For  a  long  period  he  has  been  interested  in  national  musical 
affairs,  being  an  active  member  of  both  the  National  and  Pennsylvania 
State  Associations,  where  many  of  his  compositions  have  held  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  programmes  of  both  societies.  iNIany  of  Mr.  Foers- 
ter's  works  have  been  played  under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas, 
Anton  Seidl,  Walter  Damrosch  and  other  distinguished  conductors. 
At  the  Pittsburg  May  Musical  I-'estivals  se\-eral  of  his  works  were  given 
their  baptismal  hearing.  Among  the  leading  selections  which  he  has 
composed  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  For  orchestra:  Thusnelda, 
Two  Suites,  Festival  March,  Prelude  to  Goethe's  Faust,  etc.,  and  the 
Dedication  March  founded  on  the  notes  A-C  (Andrew  Carnegie)  and 
utilizing  Foster's  famous  "Old  Folks  at  Home."  This  work  was  writ- 
ten for  the  inauguration  of  Carnegie  Music  Hall  and  played  by  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  \Valter  Damrosch. 
Among  his  comjxisitions  are  various  chamber-music  works,  three  arias 
for  soprano  and  orchestra,  church  music,  and  about  eighty  songs,  of 
which  the  op.  12,  25,  28,  30,  49,  55  and  57  contain  the  most  successful 
ones.  Among  his  compositions  for  the  piano  the  most  successful  are: 
Nocturne,  op.  7,  three  Sonatinas,  op.  14,  Eros,  op.  2-j,  Exultation  op. 
2,7,  the  Twelve  Fantasy  pieces,  op.  38,  and  the  Suite,  op.  46,  consisting 
of  four  movements. 

Mr.  Foerster  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Henrietta  M.  Reine- 
nian,  a  daughter  of  Adam  Reinenian,  a  jeweler  of  Pittsburg,  and  four 
children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  three  of  whom  are  still  living, 
Elsa,    Robert   and    Norman.    '  Robert   is    now   attending   Harvard    Col- 
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lege.  The  Foerster  family  are  held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  kindly 
social  qualities  with  which  they  are  endowed  hy  nature  win  for  them 
the  friendship  and  good  wdl  of  all. 


ANDREW  J.  BARCHFELD,  M.  D. 

In  the  great  competitive  struggle  of  life,  when  each  man  must 
enter  tlie  field  and  fight  iiis  way  to  the  front  or  else  be  overtaken  by 
disaster  of  circumstances  or  place,  there  is  ever  particular  interest 
attaching  to  the  life  of  one  who  has  turned  the  tide  of  success,  has 
surmounted  obstacles  and  has  shown  his  ability  to  cope  with  others  in 
their  rush  for  the  coveted  goal.  The  record  of  such  a  life  must  ever 
prove  fecund  in  lesson  and  incenti\'e.  Dr.  Barchfeld,  who  has  gained 
enviable  ])restige  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  successful  of  the  younger 
practitioner?  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  well 
merits  consideration  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  in  the  connection 
it  will  be  aimed  to  present  the  more  salient  points  in  his  life  work,  the 
while  avoiding  all  that  smacks  of  undue  adulation  and  notoriety 
and  yet  giving  due  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  distinguished  order  and 
a  personal  accomplishment  which  invol\-es  definite  and  worthy  success 
in  one  of  the  most  exacting  of  all  fields  of  human  endeavor.  In  con- 
nection with  the  practice  of  the  healing  art  a  most  scrupulous  prelim- 
inary training  is  demanded  and  also  a  nicety  of  judgment  little  under- 
stood by  the  laity.  Then  again  the  profession  brings  one  of  its  devotees 
into  almost  constant  association  with  the  sadder  side  of  life, — that  of 
pain  and  suffering. — so  that  a  mind  capable  of  great  self-control  and  a 
heart  responsive  and  s}'mpathetic  are  essential  attributes  of  him  who 
would  thus  devote  his  life  to  the  alleviation  of  human  sufferino-.     It  is 
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certain,  then,  that  wlien  professional  success  is  attained  in  any  instance 
it  has  Ijeen  thoroughly  merited. 

Andrew  Jackson  Barchfeld  is  a  nati\'e  son  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
in  the  southern  division  of  which  lie  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  May. 
1863,  being  of  stanch  German  lineage.  His  paternal  grandfather  was 
a  prominent  manufacturer  of  yarns  and  woolen  goods  in  the  father- 
land, where  he  commanded  unequivocal  confidence  and  esteem  by  reason 
of  his  sterling  character  and  his  marked  pragmatic  ability.  Andrew  J. 
received  his  preliminary  educational  discipline  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  south  side,  and  thereafter  continued  his  studies  under  a  private 
tutor  until  he  became  eligible  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  where 
he  completed  the  prescribed  course  and  was  graduated  as  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1881.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  formulated  his  plans  for  his 
life  work,  having  determined  to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  with  this  end  in  view  he  began  his  technical  reading 
under  the  direction  of  an  able  preceptor,  the  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Wood,  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  and  surgeon  of  Pittsburg,  and  eventually  he  was 
matriculated  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  graduated  in  1884  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  having  show-n  his  ambitious  spirit  and  professional  enthusiasm 
by  taking  his  hospital  course  between  the  second  and  third  years  of  his 
collegiate  work,  so  that  he  was  amply  fortified  for  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession  at  the  time  of  receiving  his  degree.  He  began  his 
professional  career  by  engaging  in  general  practice  on  the  south  side 
of  his  native  city,  and  here  he  has  since  continued,  having  built  up  a 
large  and  representative  business  and  gained  precedence  as  an  able 
and  discriminating  physician  and  surgeon.  He  has  shown  marked 
judgment  and  discernment  in  the  diagnosing  of  disease,  and  has  been 
peculiarly  successful  in  anticipating  the  issue  of  complications,  seldom 
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making  mistakes  and  never  exaggerating  or  minifying  the  disease  in 
rendering  his  decisions  in  regard  thereto.  He  has  ever  shown  great 
fraternal  delicac}-,  and  no  man  has  ever  deserved  more  closely  the 
ethics  of  the  unwritten  professional  code  or  shown  more  careful  and 
punctilious  courtesy  to  his  fellow  practitioneis.  The  Doctor  is  a  man 
of  strong  physical  constitution  and  marked  intellectuality,  standing  in 
exemplifying  possession  of  that  great  human  desideratum,  "mens  saiia 
ill  corpora  saiio,"  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body, — while  he  is  thoroughly 
en  rapport  with  his  profession;  his  heart  is  in  his  work,  and  he  has 
c;-ained  not  only  the  respect  and  confidence  but  also  the  appreciative 
affecti(jn  of  those  to  whom  he  has  ministered,  being  watchful  and  sympa- 
thetic and  his  humanity  being  ever  paramount  to  his  professional  or 
scientific  interest.  Dr.  Barchfeld  holds  membershij:)  in  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Medical  Society,  and  is  a  director  in  the  South  Side 
Hospital,  while  he  has  been  for  many  years  physician  to  the  county 
coroners  anil  has  also  been  incumbent  in  the  oflice  of  city  physician.  He 
is  a  close  and  devoted  student  of  his  profession,  keeping  constantly  in 
touch  with  the  advances  made  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery 
and  holding  his  profession  as  worthy  of  his  best  efforts  and  utmost 
devotion.  Fraternall\'  the  Doctor  is  identified  with  Peter  Fritz  Lodge 
No.  486,  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  wdiich  he  is  a 
past  grand. 

According  an  unqualified  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party.  Dr. 
Barchfeld  has  taken  an  active  part  in  local  political  affairs  for  the 
past  eighteen  years,  and  has  been  prominent  in  the  councils  of  his  party. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  board  of  education,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  for  three  years,  while  in  1886  he  held  member- 
ship in  the  city  council,  as  a  representative  of  the  twenty-sixth  ward, 
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serving  on  tlie  committee  on  railroads  and  proving  an  able  member  of 
the  municipal  governing  body.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
he  declined  renomination.  The  Doctor  has  done  yeoman  service  as  an 
exponent  of  the  cause  of  his  party,  having  taken  an  active  part  in 
campaign  work  and  being  known  as  a  forceful  and  logical  public 
speaker.  During  the  last  presidential  campaign  his  services  in  this 
line  were  in  recpiisition  on  many  occasions,  and  he  proved  a  valuable 
advocate  of  the  Republican  cause,  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  the 
lamented  President  McKinley.  In  1886  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  state 
convention  which  nominated  General  Beaver  for  governor,  and  in  1894 
of  that  which  nominated  Governor  Hastings.  At  the  time  of  this  writing 
the  Doctor  has  the  distinction  of  lieing  the  nominee  of  his  party  for 
representatix'e  of  the  thirty-second  district  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  halls 
of  Congress. 

On  the  2 1  St  of  May,  1885,  Dr.  Barchfeld  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Anna  Pfeiffer,  a  daughter  of  Philip  Pfeiffer,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
they  ha\-e  one  son,  Elmer  A.     Mrs.  Barchfeld  died  on  April  14,  1903. 


A.  J.   HAZELTINE. 

A.  J.  Hazeltine,  president  of  the  Warren  Savings  Bank,  of  War- 
ren, Pennsylvania,  and  connected  with  numerous  other  financial  and 
public  enterprises  of  western  Pennsylvania,  has  a  direct  line  of  descent 
from  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  on  American  soil.  John  Hazeltine,  of 
Devonshire,  England,  married  Joan  Auter,  of  Biddeford,  England,  and 
with  Re\-.  Ezekiel  Rogers'  colony  landed  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
1637.  He  died  December  2t,.  1690,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  The 
line  of  descent  from  this  immigrant  is  traced  through  Samuel ;  John ; 
Abner,  who  married  tlie  granddaughter  of  Edward  Ravson,  for  many 
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years  the  distinguished  secretary  of  the  colony  of  jMassachusetts  Bay ; 
Aliner;  Daniel,  the  grandfather  of  A.  J.  Hazeltine  antl  who  married 
Susanna  Jones,  of  Milford.  Massachusetts,  and  settled  at  Wardslxiro, 
Vermont,  where  Abraliam  Hazeltine  was  Ijorn  on  January   lo,   1797. 

.Vbraham  Hazeltine  received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1820,  and  about  a  year  later  came  to  Warren,  Pennsyh'ania, 
where  he  opened  an  office  as  the  first  regular  allopathic  physician  of 
that  town.  He  was  married  twice,  first  to  Sarah  \Valkup,  and  his 
second  wife  was  Jane  Morrison,  of  Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming  county. 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Hazeltine  was  the  first  school  treasurer  of  Warren. 
In  1840  he  remo\-ed  to  Busti,  Chautauqua  county.  New  York,  and 
his  death  occurred  at  Jamestown,  that  state,  April  2^-,.  1847.  J'^"^ 
(Morrison)  Hazeltine  died  in  Warren,  ^Nlarch  21,  1894,  leaving  three 
sons :  Dr.  William  A'incent  Hazeltine,  of  Warren,  v.dio  died  April 
23,  1902 :  Lewis  Morrison  Hazeltine,  a  farmer  of  Warren ;  and  Abra- 
ham Jones  Hazeltine. 

The  last  named  and  youngest  (jf  these  sons  was  born  after  his 
father's  death,  August  30,  1847,  o"  the  Hazeltine  homestead  in  Chau- 
tauqua county.  New  York,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
worked  on  the  farm  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  At  this  rather 
early  age  he  obtained  his  first  acquaintance  with  mercantile  life  in  the 
general  store  of  J.  R.  Robertson,  and  was  employed  there  from  1S61 
until  1865,  attending  school  in  the  \\-inter  time.  In  the  latter  year,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner, — so  far  had  he 
progressed  in  the  confidence  of  his  employer  and  in  Ijusiness  experience, 
— the  firm  being  Robertson  &  Hazeltine,  with  an  annual  business  of 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  butter,  cheese,  wool,  etc.  This 
partnership  was  dissolved  in  1869,  and  Mr.  Hazeltine  was  deputy  clerk 
of  the  board  of   supervisors  of  Chautau(|ua   county  that   year,    and   on 
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November  lo,  1869,  came  to  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  as  bookkeeper 
for  E.  T.  Hazeltine,  proprietor  of  Piso's  Cure  for  Con,sum])tinn.  In 
this  city  liis  adxancement  has  been  steady.  On  March  i,  1870,  lie 
became  bcKjkkeeper  for  the  First  National  Bank,  was  elected  teller  in 
the  following  September,  and  on  b'eliruary  3,  1872,  became  cashier  of 
the  Warren  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  was  clmsen  president  in  Xm-em- 
ber,    1889,  and  which  ofhce  he  still  holds. 

For  over  thirty  years  be  has  thus  been  closely  identified  with  this 
institution,  directing  its  policy  and  lia\-ing  the  practical  management 
of  its  affairs.  To  it  he  has  gi\'en  constant,  zealous  and  faithful  .serxice, 
and  its  exceptional  growth  and  prosperity  afford  striking  e\idence  of 
the  efficiency  of  his  service  and  the  wisdom  of  his  management.  Com- 
ing to  it  in  its  infancy,  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  he  has  grad- 
ually built  it  up  in  the  confidence  of  the  community  and  in  financial 
streng-th  until  it  ranks  high  among  the  best  and  strongest  banks  in  the 
state  outside  of  the  large  cities.  The  standing  of  the  bank  on  the  honor 
roll  is  number  six  of  Pennsylvania  State  Banks,  and  number  twenty-two 
in  the  United  States.  The  capital  and  surplus  is 'over  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  deposits  average  two  million,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Naturally  be  has  taken  a  pride  in  this  institu- 
tion, its  history  and  high  standing  among  financial  institutions,  and 
justly  so,  for  to  it  he  has  given  his  life's  best  service.  What  it  is  is 
largely  the  result  of  his  years  of  close  and  careful  supervision,  efticient 
organization  and  wise  and  tactful  management. 

While  Mr.  Hazeltine  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  banker,  he  is  more 
than  that.  He  is  a  progressix'e  and  public-spirited  citizen,  active  in 
promoting  the  good  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives  and  contribut- 
ing his  full  share  to  all  movements  for  the  advancement  of  the  public 
interests.     Public  and  corporate  positions  of  various  kinds  ha\e  sought 
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him  rather  tlian  been  sought  by  liim,  and  the  requirements  of  all  he 
lias  met  faithfully  and  efficiently,  demonstrating  alike  his  own  ability 
and  the  appreciation  in  which  lie  is  held  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  city  council  for  six  years,  school  director  for  a  like 
period  and  school  treasurer  for  about  fifteen  years :  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  borough  treasurer  March  5,  1888.  while  a  member  of  the 
council,  and  still  holds  that  office;  was  for  several  years  on  the  Ixiard 
of  control  of  the  W^arren  public  library  and  at  the  same  time  treasurer: 
is  president  nf  the  Red  .Star  Brick  Company,  of  Warren:  a  director 
of  the  Conewango  Furniture  Company:  president  of  the  East  \Varren 
Real  Estate  Company  and  of  the  Cornplanter  Refiiung  Company,  the 
latter  doing  a  business  of  over  a  million  dollars  annually,  much  of 
their  product  being  exported  to  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries: 
is  treasurer  of  the  Union  Lumber  Company,  treasurer  and  director  of 
the  ^Vashington  Improvement  Company  and  of  the  Enterprise  Luml:)er 
Company,  these  three  lumber  companies  owning  large  tracts  of  the 
best  fir,  cedar  and  spruce  timber  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Hazeltine  is  one  of  the  largest  stockholders:  a  director  of  the  Warren 
Electric  Light  Company,  of  the  Security  Savings  &  Trust  Company,  of 
Erie,  of  the  Sheffield  National  Bank,  of  Sheffield. 

Mr.  Hazeltine  became  a  member  of' the  Young  Men's  Christian  ,\s- 
sociation  November  19.  iS^fig.  ten  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  city,  was 
the  second  president  of  the  association  rmd  is  still  a  member  of  the 
Ixiard  of  directors.  He  is  a  Baptist,  and  has  been  a  deacon  in  the  First 
Baptist  church  since  1872.  He  was  a  member  of  the  LInited  States 
Assay  Commission  for  the  year  1899,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Bankers'  Association  in  1898,  and  in  1900  delivered  an  address 
before  the  association  at  Cambridge  Springs  on  the  "Lhfification  of 
Commercial  and  Banking  Law."     As  president  of  the  Warren  Social 
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Science  Club  he  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Hanseatic  League."  Mr. 
Hazeltine  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  time  of  casting  his  first  vote. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  and  the  Na- 
tional  Geographical   Society. 

On  June  4.  1868,  Mr.  Hnzeltine  married  Miss  Hattie  E.  Davis,  a 
daughter  of  D.  M.  Davis,  who  is  yet  living,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 
Harold  Dexter  Hazeltine,  the  eldest  of  the  children,  graduated  from 
Brown  University  in  1894,  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  i8g8,  and 
has  since  been  pursuing  studies  abroad.  When  a  junior  in  the  univer- 
sity he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
and  read  before  it,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  a  paper  on  "Appeals  to  the 
Privy  Council  from  the  Colonies,  with  especial  reference  to  Rhode 
Island."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ames  Grey  Law  Cluli  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review ;  has  published  an  article  in 
the  Law  Quarterly  Review  of  Oxford  and  is  a  member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  of  the  International  Society  for  the  Furtherance  of 
Legal  Science  of  Berlin,  and  the  Selden  Society  of  England.  Blanche 
]\Iay,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hazeltine,  was  graduated 
from  the  Classical  School  for  Girls,  New  York  city,  and  was  later  a 
student  at  Wellesley.  Hugh  Vincent,  a  graduate  of  Brown  L^niversity 
in  1899,  where  he  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  Brown  Daily  Herald,  is 
now  general  manager  of  the  Conewango  Furniture  Company  at  War- 
ren. Grace  Adelaide,  of  the  class  of  1902  of  the  Warren  high  school, 
is  now  fitting  for  Smith  College  at  Walnut  Hill  school,  Natick,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  greater  burdens  and  res]3onsibilities  of  the  world  never  abide 
lung  with  weaklings.  Only  the  strong  gain  the  satisfaction  of  success, — 
permanent  success,  which  is  the  gradual  accjuisition  of  determined  men, 
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and  such  may  well  be  attributed  to  A.  J.  Hazeltine.  The  financial  inter- 
ests of  western  Pennsylvania  have  a  great  support  in  his  skilful  man- 
agement :  he  holds  a  foremost  place  in  the  affairs  pertaining  to  the  in- 
dividual and  public  welfare  of  his  part  of  the  state;  his  high  character 
and  strength  of  mentality  gi\e  him  a  place  of  eminence  among  his 
fellow  citizens ;  and  not  only  is  he  honored  for  his  own  qualities  but  is 
entitled  to  additional  respect  for  the  worth  and  intelligence  of  his  sons 
and  daughters,  the  former  of  whom  have  already  demonstrated  their 
inherent  ability  and  have  made  entrance  upon  influential  independent 
careers. 


THOMAS  JOSEPH  FITZPATRICK. 

Expositions,  though  in  some  form  or  other  utilized  to  display 
the  industries  and  arts  of  all  nations  for  an  indefinite  period  past, 
ha\e  assumed  such  vast  proportions  latterly  as  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tincti\-e  features  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  centuries.  In  connection  with  their  organization,  also, 
there  grew  up  a  new  type  of  manager,  the  call  upon  whose  executive, 
administrati\e  ability  was  so  great  and  such  varied  talents  were  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  role  that  successful  achievement  of  his  task  gave  him  a 
fame  and  pre-eminence  second  only  to  that  following  a  victorious  general. 
In  our  own  day  sexeral  men  have  emerged  from  this  trying  ordeal  with 
international  reputations,  which  proved  stepping  stones  to  high  honors 
in  the  business  and  financial  world.  Especially  the  captains-general 
of  the  great  expositions  at  Chicago,  Paris  and  Bufi^alo  might  be  men- 
tioned, with  a  kind  of  advance  notice  also  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  is  pushing  the  St.  Louis  or  Louisiana  Purchase  exposition 
with  such  success.     These,  however,  shall  be  omitted   from  this  com- 
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pilation,  the  sole  object  of  wliich  is  to  introduce  another  whose  man- 
agement of  the  expositions  at  Pittsljurg  for  manj^  years  has  entitled 
him  to  rank  with  the  ablest  of  the  new  class  of  organizers  to  whom 
allusion  has  been  made.  As  the  particulars  of  his  career  are  unfolded 
in  outline  it  will  be  found  that  acquaintance  is  being  made  with  one 
of  the  interesting  types  of  American  business  men  who  are  well  worth 
the  knowing. 

The  name  of  Fitzpatrick  was  first  made  familiar  at  Pittsburg  many 
years  ago  by  a  young  Irish  emigrant,  who  settled  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pushing  his  fortunes  amid  the  bustling  crowd  of  the  iron 
metropolis.  John  Fitzpatrick  came  from  Queen's  county,  Ireland,  and, 
like  most  of  his  countrymen,  brought  along  little  in  the  shape  of  capi- 
tal aside  from  his  personal  address  and  adaptability  to  new  conditions. 
He  had  married,  before  leaving  the  old  country,  one  of  those  bright 
and  industrious  Irish  lassies,  whose  beauty,  virtue  and  housewifely  in- 
dustry have  made  them  famous  the  world  over.  Like  her  husband, 
she  bore  the  family  name  of  Fitzpatrick,  but  whether  this  was  merely 
a  coincidence  or  Miss  Bessie  was  a  distant  relative  does  not  clearly 
appear  from  the  notes  furnished  as  the  basis  of  this  sketch.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  known  that  John  and  Bessie  were  soon  "at  home" 
in  Pittsburg,  where  congenial  employment  was  speedily  found  and  im- 
proved by  the  resourcefulness  peculiar  to  the  Irish.  John  Fitzpatrick 
entered  the  hotel  business,  and  will  be  remembered  by  all  old-timers 
as  being  connected  with  the  St.  Charles  for  thirty  consecutive  years.  A 
close  observer  has  remarked  that  the  man  who  "knows  how  to  keep 
hotel"  thereby  exhiliits  an  aliility  which  presupposes  his  fitness  for  any 
kind  of  business,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  long  tenure 
of  the  St.  Charles  is  sufficient  assurance  of  his  general  qualifications. 
From  time  to  time  a  boy  or  girl  came  to  brighten  the  home  of  John 
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and  Bessie  Fitzpatrick  until  they  numljered  five,  but  all  of  these  have 
been  claimed  by  the  fell  destroyer  with  the  exception  of  two  sons, 
Michael  and  Thomas  J-  The  parents,  too,  have  paid  the  inevitable 
debt  of  nature,  the  father  answering  his  last  call  some  years  ago,  after 
completing  the  Psalmist's  limit  of  threescore  years  and  ten.  Less  than 
a  decade  since,  when  about  the  close  of  her  sixty-fifth  year,  his  good 
wife  also  folded  her  weary  hands  and,  with  a  dying  blessing  upon  her 
remaining  children,  sank  to  her  eternal  rest  with  the  abiding  faith  that 
uiiholds  tlie  Christian  in  that  trying  hour. 

Thomas  Joseph  Fitzpatrick,  the  youngest  of  the  sun'iving  sons, 
to  whom  these  memoirs  are  chiefly  devoted,  was  born  at  Pittsburg, 
Feloruary  6,  1S59.  He  enjoyed  the  benefit  both  of  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  during  his  youth,  and  was  also  for  awliile  in  attend- 
ance at  the  college  m  Pittsburg.  He  abandoned  his  books  when 
seventeen  )ears  old  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  employment  with 
Hngus  &  Hacke,  for  many  years  proprietors  of  the  leading  dry-goods 
store  in  Pittsburg.  After  remaining  with  this  firm  two  years  Mr.  Fitz- 
pati  ick  resumed  his  studies  for  awhile,  and  when  next  he  left  the  school- 
room it  was  for  the  purpose  of  re-entering  business  as  manager  for 
Xicoll  the  tailor  in  his  native  city.  He  remained  with  this  employer  a 
number  of  years,  but  eventually  accepted  a  position  with  W.  G.  Price 
&  Company,  dealers  in  pumbers'  supplies,  which  in  turn  was  exchanged 
for  employment  with  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  secretary  of  the  Iron  & 
Steel  Association.  Still  later  we  find  him  with  Grafif,  Bennett  &  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  the  fulfillment  of  which  engage- 
ment terminated  his  connection  with  distinctively  commercial  pursuits 
for  awhile.  Shortly  after  se\'ering  his  relations  with  the  last  mentioned 
concern  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  obtained  a  position  with  the  engineering  corps 
in  charge  of  work  on  the  Fort   Wayne  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Railniacl,  Imt  does  not  seem  to  have  long  remained  with  this  line  of 
employment. 

About  this  time  occurred  an  event  which  gave  a  new  trend  to  his 
career  and  proved  the  beginning  of  that  distinctive  kind  of  employment 
alluded  to  in  the  introductory  remarks,  from  which  has  emerged  the 
new  tvpe  known  as  exposition  managers.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  owed  the 
opportunity  to  show  his  ability  in  this  role  to  an  appointment  received 
frf.m  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pittsburg  Exposition.  This  took 
place  some  sixteen  vears  ago  and  led  to  a  permanent  connection,  which 
has  grown  closer  and  stronger  from  that  time  until  the  present.  The 
first  nine  years  were  spent  as  a  trusted  employe  in  a  somewhat  sub- 
ordinate capacity,  but  for  seven  years  past  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  been  the 
manager  of  the  exposition,  and  it  is  upon  his  success  in  this  responsi- 
lile  position  that  his  fame  as  an  executive  officer  and  organizer  is  now  so 
firmly  Ijased.  He  is  the  master  spirit  of  this  enterprise  whose  successful 
direction  is  of  such  importance  to  the  industrial  and  artistic  develop- 
ment of  Pittsburg,  and  the  value  of  his  labors  to  the  city  is  fully  appreci- 
ated l)y  every  one  living  within  its  busy  boundaries. 

Mere  fulsome  eulogy  or  perfunctorj'  compliment  would  be  out  of 
place  in  connection  with  such  a  man  as  Thomas  J.  Fitzpatrick,  and  it  is 
not  the  ]nu-pose  here  to  indulge  in  such  flimsy  flattery.  His  work  con- 
tinuing for  so  many  years,  speaks  for  itself,  and  his  fame  as  a  man  of 
.'■ction  rests  upon  the  secure  foundation  of  duty  well  performed.  Tie 
is  entitled  to  enrollment  among  the  select  few  who  have  gained  the 
distinction  of  great  exhibition  managers,  and  the  future  historian  of 
these  notable  industrial  undertakings  will  ha\e  no  hesitancy  in  marshal- 
ing his  name  well  to  the  front. 

/\  word  or  two  concerning  the  social  and  domestic  relati(ins  of 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  will  fitly  conclude  this  brief  biography.      He  was  mar- 
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ried  in  June,  1892,  to  Miss  Mary  Emma  Kennedy,  with  whom  and  his 
fi\'e  clnkh-en  lie  occupies  a  commodious  residence  in  Crafton,  one  of 
the  prettiest  surljurban  towns  near  Pittsburg.  Tliose  who  enjoy  inti- 
mate relations  witl:  tlie  family  and  enter  into  the  inner  domestic  circle 
describe  the  home  life  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  as  ideally  happy  and  typically 
American.  He  is  not  so  completely  absorbed  in  the  exacting  duties 
connected  with  the  exposition  as  to  be  unable  to  find  time  for  atten- 
tion to  affairs  of  his  local  community.  He  is  a  potent  factor  in  all 
that  relates  to  its  welfare,  and  displays  his  interest  by  discharging  the 
duties  of  councilman  of  the  borough.  He  is  found  to  be  a  safe  adviser 
in  Inisiness  affairs,  and  is  always  ready,  by  advice  or  more  tangible 
aifl,  to  assist  those  who  are  deserving  or  who  have  claims  upon  hi's 
friendsh.ip.  The  family  are  members  of  the  St.  Phillip's  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  at  Crafton,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  also  holds  relations  with 
the  semi-religious  society  known  as  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Whether 
in  his  public  or  private  life,  in  the  business  or  social  world,  Pittsburg 
numbers  among  its  citizens  few  more  distinguished  or  deserving  than 
Thomas  Joseph  Fitzpatrick. 

HON.  IRA  F.  MANSFIELD. 

The  public  men  of  Pennsylvania  include  few  such  interesting 
personalities  and  strong  characters  as  the  gentleman  above  mentioned, 
who  for  many  reasons  is  a  personage  well  worth  knowing.  His  whole 
career  has  lieen  one  of  activity;  he  has  seen  much  and  experienced 
much;  he  has  faced  life  in  all  its  phases;  has  approached  his  fellow 
men  from  many  sides,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  large  affairs 
in  a  large  way.  But  it  is  not  simply  as  a  man  of  the  world  and  of 
business  that   Mr.    Mansfield   possesses   attractions   for  those  who   like 
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to  become  acquainted  with  game  spirits.  As  an  artist  he  is  able  to 
iihistrate  in  his  own  way  the  things  lie  sees  and  the  incidents  whicli 
lie  deems  worthy  of  such  commemoration.  As  a  botanist  he  looks 
upon  the  vegetal3]e  world  with  the  eye  of  science,  and  is  able  to  observe 
beauties  and  mysteries  withheld  from  the  less  practical  observer.  In 
addition  to  this  he  has  a  highly  honorable  war  record,  and  with  talents 
of  an  unusually  high  order  as  a  ranconteur  is  able  to  entertain  his  com- 
panions with  graphic  accounts  of  the  events  which  crowded  each  other 
so  rapidly  during  the  stirring  days  of  the  great  Civil  war.  Such  is 
Mr.  Alanstield  in  brief  outline,  and  with  a  feeling  that  the  reader  will 
like  to  hear  something  more  about  him  this  account  of  the  main  events 
in  his  life  is  prepared  with  a  pleasure  proportioned  to  the  interest  of 
the  subject  matter. 

The  Mansfielil  family  is  of  ancient  origin  and  honorable  achieve- 
ment in  all  the  walks  of  life  down  the  line  from  remote  periods  in  the 
pioneer  past  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  progressive  present. 
Though  there  are  now  representatives  of  the  name  in  the  various  states 
of  the  Union,  they  radiated  from  one  common  center  in  the  ancient 
\\'allingfonl  of  Connecticut,  where  the  connection  clustered  for  many 
generations.  The  family  is  traced  back  to  Sir  John  Alansfiekl,  who 
was  Ixirn  and  died  in  Kxeter,  De\onshire,  England.  His  son,  Richard 
Mansfield,  was  born  in  Exeter,  England,  in  1609,  settled  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  in  1639.  and  died  January  10,  1655.  He  married  a  Miss 
(iilhani. 

Their  son.  M.-ijor  Moses  Mansfield,  was  born  at  Xcw  Haven,  in 
I'^clH-uary,  1^)39,  m;irricd,  in  1664,  Mercy  Glover,  and,  in  \C'n)j.  .\bigail 
^'alc.  and  died  in  October,  1703.  He  was  a  jiicturcsque  personality 
in   the  early    Indian   wars,   and   went  out   as  major  of  the  state  militia 
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which  defeated  tlie  Indians  in  King  Pliilip's  war,  and  in  his  honor  the 
aljoriginal  town  of  Nawljesetuci<  was  clianged  to  Mansfield. 

His  son,  Jonathan  Mansfield,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  in  Febru- 
ary. 1686.  married,  in  1708,  Sarah  Ailing,  and.  later,  Abigail  Dorman, 
and  died  in  January,  1775. 

Moses  Mansfield,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  was  born  in  Wallingford. 
Connecticut,  in  1709,  married,  in  1734,  Mary  A.  Kierstead.  and,  in 
1748,  Rachel  Ward,  and  died  in  1754.  He  was  known  as  "School- 
master." 

John  Mansfield,  the  son  of  Moses,  was  1)orn  in  Wallingford,  Con- 
necticut, in  1748.  and  married,  in  1775.  Ester  Lewis.  He  was  widely 
known  as  "Captain  Jack."  and  his  memory  is  proudly  cherished  by 
his  descendants  for  his  distinguished  services  as  a  soldier  and  a  patriot. 
He  served  for  thirty-nine  3'ears  in  the  military  forces  of  Connecticut, 
being  at  dift'erent  times  a  member  of  the  Second.  Fourth  and  Sixth 
regiments,  and  securing  promotion  to  a  commissioned  officer  in  each. 
He  entered  the  Revolutionary  war  in  February,  1775,  fought  through 
all  the  terrible  years  "that  tried  men's  souls,"  and  at  its  glorious  termin- 
ation held  a  commission  as  captain,  which  was  conferred  under  circum- 
stances that  reflected  great  honor  upon  the  family  name.  It  was  re- 
ceived from  the  hands  of  General  Washington  himself,  and  states  spe- 
cifically that  it  was  given  in  reward  for  "coolness,  firmness  and  punctu- 
ality" displayed  by  leading  the  "forlorn  hope"  that  stormed  and  cap- 
tured redoubt  No.  10  at  Yorktown.  This  patriotic  officer  was  retired 
on  a  pension  in  1814,  and  died,  in  June,   1823. 

He  left  a  son  named  Ira  Mansfield,  who  was  born  at  Wallingford. 
Connecticut,  in  October.  1776.  married  Sukey  Kirtland.  and  died  at 
Atwater.   Ohio,   in    1849.      Fie  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
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famous  ^\'esle^n  Reserve  of  Ohio,  and  as  a  memlier  of  the  militia  served 
loyally  in  many  of  the  conflicts  incident  to  that  troubled  period. 

Isaac  K.  Mansfield,  son  of  Ira  Mansfield,  was  Ijorn  in  Atwater. 
Ohio,  in  1809,  married,  in  1838,  Lois  Morse,  and  died  at  Poland,  Ohio, 
in  1850.  Early  in  life  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Poland, 
Ohio,  and  from  this  town  in  Mahoning  county  he  mo\-ed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  had  a  large  mercantile  establishment  on  Church 
Allev,  and  rose  to  prominence  in  the  commercial  world.  His  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Elkanah  Morse,  a  pioneer  who  established  grist,  oil  and 
saw  mills  and  broom  factories,  marketing  his  many  products  in  Balti- 
more, Detroit  and  New  Orleans.  In  1849  Elkanah  Morse  caught  the 
prevailing  gold  fever  and  started  for  California  by  the  overland  route, 
but  was  taken  sick  wit!:  the  cholera  and  died  at  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming. 
After  the  death  of  Isaac  Mansfield  his  widow  returned  to  Poland,  Ohio, 
her  native  place,  for  permanent  residence.  It  was  the  son  of  this 
couple  who  became  the  distinguished  public  man  of  Pennsylvania  whose 
achievements  furnish  the  theme  for  this  biography. 

Ira  F.  Mansfield  was  born  in  Poland,  Ohio,  June  27,  1842.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  bad  the  best  training  that  could  be  provided 
by  a  loving  mother,  and  his  academic  education  was  also  well  pro- 
vided for  as  he  grew  to  manhood.  Besides  the  usual  common  school 
grades  he  had  one  year's  course  at  Poland  College,  where  be  was  a 
schoolmate  of  President  McKinley.  His  schooling  suddenly  ended  by 
his  being  expelled  for  attending  a  dancing  party,  after  which  he  started 
to  Pittsburg  for  the  puqxjse  of  learning  the  molder's  trade. 

But  this  occupation  was  interrupted  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  changed  I)y  the  greatest  of  all  events,  the  outbreak  of  the  .\merican 
Civil  war.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  descendant  of  soldiers 
and  patriots  would  bold  aloof  at  such  an  hour,  and  so  we  find  young 
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Mansfield  at  liis  Ohio  liome  in  the  early  stages  of  the  conflict,  mak- 
ing preparations  to  join  the  rapidly  swelling  forces  of  the  Union.  In 
August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  an  inspection  of  the  muster  roll  shows  that 
his  name  was  the  first  signed  thereto.  Two  months  later  they  were 
in  the  hattle  of  Perryville,  Kentucky.  Company  H  lost  every  officer, 
and,  though  wounded,  Sergeant  Mansfiekl  took  command  of  the  com- 
pany and  was  early  promoted  to  second  lieutenant.  At  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga  he  was  made  first  lieutenant,  and  for  "conspicuous 
bravery"  at  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  was  assigned 
to  duty  as  quartermaster  of  the  Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  with  rank  of 
captain.  His  military  service  included  participation  with  Sherman  in 
the  memorable  march  to  the  sea,  the  campaign  through  the  Carolinas 
that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  the  final  review  at  Wash- 
ington which  preceded  the  dissolution  and  return  home  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

Hostilities  had  scarcely  closed  when  Mr.  Mansfield,  crowned  with 
that  honor  which  always  follows  upon  duty  well  performed,  was  found 
preparing  acti\ely  to  enter  on  that  business  career  which  has  proved 
so  creditable  and  successful.  In  1865  he  leased  from  Mrs.  Edwin 
Morse  the  Cannel  coal  mines  at  Cannelton,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1870 
became  the  active  owner  of  this  valuable  property,  whose  development 
and  operation  have  since  occupied  the  major  portion  of  his  care  and 
energies.  At  the  ]>resent  time  he  owns  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
through  which  run  two  fine  veins  of  coal  and  several  veins  of  extra 
fire-clay. 

Besides  other  contributions  to  the  improvement  of  Cannelton,  Mr. 
Mansfield  erected  a  general  store  building,  which  he  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  years,  also  a  handsome  opera  house,  and  has  two  hundred  acres 
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in  fruit  orchards.  He  is  also  interested  in  the  coal  properties  that  are 
being  operated  by  Goff-Kirbv  Coal  Company  and  the  Powers  Mining 
Company.  He  was  justice  of  the  peace  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
married  over  eight  hundred  couples.  Lately  he  removed  to  Beaver, 
where  he  has  a  handsome  residence  overlooking  the  Ohio  river,  and  is 
still  actively  engaged  in  many  lines  of  business.  His  activities  include 
those  of  vice-president  of  Beaver  College,  president  of  Greensburg 
Academy,  vice-president  of  Rochester  National  Bank,  and  president  of 
the  Shcnango  and  Beaver  Valley  Railroad. 

Mr.  Mansfield's  political  career  has  been  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  citizen  of  such  self-poise,  strength  of  character  and  intel- 
lectual equipment.  He  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  Republican  party : 
is  school  director,  treasurer,  councilman,  and  has  been  repeatedly  elected 
to  the  legislature  on  its  ticket  as  a  representative  from  Beaver  county. 
He  was  a  member  during  the  sessions  of  1881.  1893,  1895,  1897  and 
1903,  and  no  constituency  ever  received  more  faithful  or  intelligent 
service  than  that  rendered  by  Mr.  Mansfield.  His  fraternal  connec- 
tions embrace  membership  in  several  of  the  more  prominent  orders.  In 
Masonry  he  is  especially  conspicuous,  having  reached  the  thirty-second 
degree  in  that  ancient  fraternity  and  held  prominent  positions  in  the 
lodge,  chapter  and  commandery.  He  is  also  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  aide  de  camp  on  the 
department  stafT  and  commander  of  two  Grand  Army  posts.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Mansfield  was  postmaster  at  Cannelton,  and  a  cir- 
cumstance in  connection  with  this  is  worthy  of  mention  as  being  typical 
of  our  free  institutions  and  illustrative  of  how  quickly  the  public  for- 
give if  they  do  not  forget  most  radical  dififerences  of  opinion  and  action. 

Mr.  Mansfield's  commission  as  postmaster  was  signed  by  Major 
General  D.   M.  Key,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Confederate  army, 
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and  that  a  Union  veteran  slionld  tlms  be  authorized  to  hold  office  Ijy  a 
"Johnny  RlI/'  only  a  few  years  after  tlie  ^reat  Civil  war.  is  not  only 
a  remarkable  illustratii  n  of  the  rapid  mutation  of  politics  but  forcibly 
proves  the  magnar.imity  of  the  prevailing  side  in  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  great  wars. 

On  the  iith  of  December.  1872,  Mr.  Mansfield  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Lucy  E..  daughter  of  Dr.  E.  ]\lygatt,  a  native  of 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  long  settled  at  Poland.  Ohio.  The  children 
of  this  union  are  Kirtland  M..  Mary  L.  and  Henry  B.  The  family's 
religious  affiliations  are  with  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Beaver, 
in  which  Mr.  Mansfield  is  an  elder  and  a  teacher  in  the  Suntlay- 
school. 

A  few  remarks  in  conclusion  as  to  Mr.  Mansfield's  personal  traits 
and  accomplishments  will  Ije  apjjropriate  as  showing  the  characteristics 
of  the  man.  He  has  tra\-cled  extensix'ely  in  the  United  States,  and, 
being  a  close  obser\-er,  talks  entertainingly  of  the  country,  its  resources, 
its  achievements  and  lioundless  possibilities.  During  his  war  service 
he  kept  a  voluminous  diary,  in  which  he  recorded  his  many  interesting 
experiences  by  flood  and  field  and  the  impressions  produced  on  his 
mind  bv  the  history-making  events  of  those  times.  All  this  has  been 
connectedly  written  out  with  that  graphic  force  peculiar  to  soldier 
authors,  and  illustrated,  by  the  ])en  and  brush  of  Mr.  Mansfield  him- 
self, with  sketches  of  army  exploits.  In  fact  this  volume  of  reminiscences 
contains  many  pen  pictures  of  men  and  things  of  the  past,  besides  photo- 
graphs taken  in  recent  years  of  many  battlefields.  Mr.  Mansfield  is 
also  a  leading  authority  on  botany,  collected  fossil  plants  for  the  second 
geological  sur\-ey  of  Pennsylvania  and  makes  a  specialty  of  the  native 
ferns  and  orchids.  He  has  published  a  work  on  the  wild  flowers  of 
Beaver  county   with   many  notes   and   illustrations.      He   is  a   member 
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of  tlie  American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the  A.  A.  A. 
Society  of  Washington  and  botanical  clubs  of  Penns}'lvania  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  preserves  and  mounts  in  large  herbarium  books  the 
plants  found  in  the  county,  and  on  separate  pages  important  species  are 
drawn  and  painted  in  water  cnlms  liy  Mr.  Mansfield's  mother,  from 
whom  he  seems  to  have  inherited  liis  taste  and  talent  for  the  fine  arts. 


HON.  EDMUND  B.   HARDENBERGH 

Hon.  Edmund  B.  Hardenhergh  was  horn  in  Wilsonville,  Wayne 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  July  31.  1846.  His  ancestors  on  his  mother's 
side  came  to  America  in  1716,  and  his  paternal  grandfatlier  was  a  [jrom- 
inent  citizen  and  landholder  in  New  York  state.  He  began  his  active 
business  life  at  an  early  age,  but  supplemented  what  he  had  learned  at 
the  common  schools  by  a  course  at  a  business  college.  When  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  was  made  a  brakeman  on  the  Erie  Railn^ad,  advancing 
successively  to  the  positions  of  baggage-master,  conductor  and  traveling 
instructor.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  upward  of 
thirty  years,  and  was  (ine  of  its  most  honored  and  trusted  em]iloyes. 

Though  hailing  from  a  county  usually  Democratic,  he  was  elected 
to  the  house  of  representatives  in  1885,  re-elected  in  1887,  and  in  1894  he 
was  c!u)sen  state  senator  from  his  district  by  an  unusually  large  ma- 
jority. He  was  re-elected  in  1898.  During  the  twelve  years  he  served 
in  the  law-making  branch  of  the  state  government,  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  and  inllucntial  men  of  his  ]iarty.  Toward  the  clo.se 
of  his  second  term  in  the  senate  he  was  chosen  auditi)r  general  df  the 
commonwealth  by  a  majority  of  266,100,  that  lieing  the  greatest  ma- 
jority ever  given  a  candidate  for  that  oftice.  In  this  capacity  he  has 
surprised  his  most  ardent  admirers.     The  collection  of  the  revenues  of 
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the  state,  a  duty  incumbent  upon  liim,  has  been  closely  looked  after 
with  the  result  that  each  of  the  three  years  of  his  term  has  lieen  a  record- 
breaker.  I'or  1903  the  collections  reached  the  vast  sum  of  $21,030.- 
232.60.  a  figure  ne\er  anticipatetl  by  the  state  financiers.  Mv.  Harden- 
bergh  is  prominently  mentioned  as  the  choice  of  his  party  for  the  nom- 
ination for  state  treasurer  in  1905.  He  has  been  at  all  times  an  active 
and  useful  worker  in  his  county  and  at  conventions. 

Socially  Mr.  Hardenbergh  is  equally  popular.  He  is  connected 
witli  the  Order  of  Red  Men.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  the 
P^ree  and  Accepted  Alasons.  He  was  married  in  1869  to  Miss  Susan 
K.  Pcllett.  and  two  children  have  blessed  their  union:  Miss  C.  Louise  and 
RayuKind  W.  The  latter  is  serving  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth 
Ixegiment.  United  States  Infantry,  at  present  stationed  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 


LATEN  LEGG  STEARNS. 

Prominent  among  the  energetic,  far-seeing  and  successful  business 
men  of  W'illiamsport,  Pennsylvania,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  His 
life  history  most  happily  illustrates  what  may  be  attained  by  faith  and 
continued  effort  in  carrying  out  an  honest  purpose.  Integrity,  activity 
and  energy  have  been  the  crowning  points  of  his  success,  and  his  con- 
nection with  various  business  enterprises  and  industries  has  been  of  de- 
cided advantage  to  this  section  of  the  state,  promoting  its  material  wel- 
fare in  no  uncertain  manner, 

Mr.  Steams  was  born  on  the  3d  of  April,  1823,  in  Hopkinton. 
Massachusetts,  a  son  of  J(-ihn  and  Abigail  (Legg)  Stearns,  He  comes 
of  good  old  Re\-olutionary  stock,  his  great-grandfather  on  the  maternal 
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side  having  fought  for  tlie  independence  of  tlie  colonies.  John  Stearns 
was  also  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  horn  in  1790,  and  died  in   1S78. 

Wiien  Laten  L.  Stearns  was  only  three  years  old  the  family  re- 
moved to  New  York  and  located  in  Speed\'ille,  where  he  grew  to  man- 
hood and  attended  school  until  sixteen  years  of  age.  Having  obtained 
a  good  practical  education  he  subsequently  engaged  in  teaching  school 
in  New  York  state  for  three  years.  For  a  time  he  was  a  student  in  the 
seminary  of  Groton.  New  York,  and  it  was  there  he  completed  his  lit- 
erary education.  After  giving  up  teaching  he  spent  one  year  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  in  1844  purchased  a  farm  in  the  Empire  state,  on 
which  he  lived  for  several  years. 

It  was  in  1850  that  Mr.  Stearns  embarked  u]ion  bis  first  mercantile 
venture,  becoming  associated  with  his  brother-in-law.  L.  N.  Muir.  in 
the  conduct  of  a  general  store  at  Jersey  Shore.  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
carried  everything  from  a  clothes-pin  to  drugs  and  chemicals.  In  1861. 
when  the  country  became  involved  in  civil  war,  he  entered  the  Union 
army  as  a  sutler  for  the  Eighth  Pennsylvania  Ca\"alry,  and  was  after- 
ward made  sutler  of  General  Gregg's  brigade,  ^^^^en  hostilities  ceased 
he  came  io  Williamsport  in  1865  and  purchased  the  dry-goods  and 
grocery  business  of  Richmond  &  Van  Fleet,  which  he  conducted  most 
successfully  for  twenty-four  years.  He  admitted  his  sons  to  partner- 
ship in  1885.  and  two  years  later  they  purchased  the  building  which  has 
since  been  known  as  the  Stearns  block,  which  was  entirely  remodeled 
and  fitted  up  for  their  extensive  business.  Some  idea  of  its  extent  may 
be  had  when  it  is  stated  that  the  first  year  after  their  removal  to  the 
present  location  the  business  increased  over  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  business  of  the  firm  is  carried  on  in  a  very  systematic  and 
methodical  manner,  their  books  being  marvels  of  ingenuity  and  accuracy. 
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Mr.  Steams  has  not  confined  his  attention  alone  to  mercantile  ]nirsnits, 
but  has  become  interested  in  a  number  of  manufacturing  concerns. 

On  the  i6th  of  September,  T844,  be  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Sarah  Catherine  Muir,  of  Speedville,  New  York,  and  to  them  were 
born  three  children,  namely:  (i)  Delphine  Elizabeth,  born  August 
30,  1846,  in  Speed\'ille,  was  married  im  the  23d  of  October,  1873,  to 
James  Sanderson  Lawson,  a  banker  of  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania, 
whose  mother's  maiden  name  was  Hannah  Sanderson,  the  same  as  that 
of  a  remote  ancestress  of  his  wife.  They  ha\-e  three  children:  Will- 
iam Clingen,  born  September  8,  1874;  Katharine  Stearns,  born  ;\pril 
g,  1877:  and  James  S.,  Jr.,  born  I<"el)rnary  19,  1881.  (2)  Jonathan 
Augustus  was  born  in  Speedville,  New  York,  April  12.  1848,  now  has 
general  supervision  of  the  firm's  extensive  business  and  buys  most  of  the 
goods.  He  was  married  Novemlier  i,  1873,  to  Sarah  Lyon,  of  Williams- 
port,  and  they  had  two  children  :  Laten  Legg,  who  was  born  September 
20,  1874,  and  died  February  21,  1875;  and  Thomas  Lyon,  born  October 
3,  1886.  (3)  Emily  Abigail  was  also  bom  in  Speedville,  New  York, 
February  23,  1850,  and  was  married  No\'ember  7,  1872,  to  Anthony  G. 
Lyon,  a  railroad  solicitor  living  in  Philadeliibia,  Pennsylvania,  who  died 
June  5,  i8go,  leaving  one  son,  Laten  Stearns,  born  August  7,  1878. 

On  his  removal  to  ^^'illiamsport  in  the  .spring  of  1865,  Mr.  Stearns 
and  his  family  floated  down  the  river  on  a  raft  liecause  the  road  had  been 
made  impassable  by  the  great  freshet  of  that  year.  All  of  their  house- 
hold goods  were  piled  upon  the  raft  and  the  family  occupied  the  little 
shanty  that  always  found  a  place  on  the  river  floats  of  those  days.  This 
was  a  very  novel  and  interesting  experience  for  them  and  one  to  which 
they  often  refer.  Mr.  Stearns  has  met  with  reverses  in  life,  but  has 
usually  prospered  in  all  that  he  has  undertaken  and  has  made  good  use 
of  his  opportunities.     He  is  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  never  worked 
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for  any  one  l3ut  himself  and  father,  and  to  his  own  well  directed  efforts 
and  good  management  he  owes  his  success  in  life.  In  advancing  his  own 
interests  he  has  also  promoted  tlie  general  welfare,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  public-spirited  and  progressive  men  of  W'illiamsport.  For 
many  years  he  and  his  family  have  attended  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  that  city,  and  by  his  ballot  he  has  always  supported  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  Republican  party. 


WALTER  S.  PALMER. 

Walter  S.  Palmer,  of  Sharon.  Pennsylvania,  supreme  secretary  of 
the  Protected  Home  Circle,  a  memlier  of  the  state  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  otherwise  identified  with  the  public,  fraternal  and  religious 
life  of  his  city  and  the  state,  was  born  at  Orangeville.  Trumbull  county. 
Ohio.  November  4,  1859.  and  is  the  son  of  Shelden  and  Margret  Pal- 
mer, the  former  a  millwright  and  the  builder  of  some  nf  the  largest  mills 
in  his  part  of  the  state,  also  postmaster  of  his  town  for  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years,  and  a  life-long  Republican  and  a  leader  in  the  Baptist  church. 

Mr.  Palmer  graduated  from  the  Orangeville  public  schools  in  1878, 
and  for  the  following  two  years  was  a  student  in  the  cdleges  at  Hiram, 
Ohio,  and  Hillsdale,  Michigan.  Some  of  his  earlier  experiences  were 
with  railroad  work  and  as  bookkeeper  for  several  years.  After  he  left 
schr)ol  in  1880.  he  became  bookkeeper  for  a  large  jewelry  firm,  with 
which  he  remained  until  August,  1887,  when  he  was  elected  supreme 
accountant  of  the  Protected  Home  Circle  Fraternal  Insurance  Associa- 
tion. In  1895  the  offices  of  supreme  accountant  and  supreme  secretary 
were  consolidated,  and  be  was  elected  to  the  office,  which  imp(~irtant  and 
responsible  position  he  still  holds.  This  association  numbers  sixty  thou- 
sand members,  and  has  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars'  surplus. 
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Mr.  Palmer  is  a  leader  in  fraternity  work,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
following  orders  and  branches :  Sharon  Lodge  No.  250.  F.  &  A.  M. ; 
Norman  Chapter  No.  244,  R.  A.  M. ;  Rebecca  Commandery  No.  50, 
K.  T. :  Valley  of  Pittsburg  Consistory,  thirty-second  degree:  Sharon 
Lodge  No.  347,  L  O.  O.  F. :  Sharon  Lodge  No.  103.  B.  P.  O.  E. ;  Sharon 
Court  No.  13,  T.  B.  H. ;  Court  Sharon  No.  3411.  L  O.  F. ;  Centennial 
Ruling  No.  19,  F.  M.  C. ;  Sharon  Council,  Royal  Arcanum,  and  others. 

In  1902  Mr.  Palmer  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  state  legisla- 
ture for  a  term  of  two  years.  February  6.  1900,  he  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Stnne  regimental  quartermaster  of  the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania 
Infantry,  Second  Brigade,  with  rank  as  captain,  but  the  regiment  was 
mustered  out  one  year  later.  He  has  been  a  life-king  Republican;  is 
secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Buhl  Club  at  Sharon,  which 
has  the  management  of  a  gift  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
city:  and  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  interested  in  all  forms 
of  social  and  civic  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  city  and  citizens. 

April  7,  1 88 1,  Mr.  Palmer  was  married  to  Miss  Mattie  A.  Will- 
iams, of  Orangeville,  Ohio.  Two  sons,  both  now  deceased,  were  born 
of  this  union,  Loy  A.  and  Roy  C.  November  15,  1895,  Mr.  Palmer  was 
united  in  marriage  to  his  present  wife  Catherine  Davies,  at  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  child,  Doras  C.  Palmer,  was  born  to  them  Feb- 
ruary 24,   1897. 


WILLIAM  BAGGS  ULRICH,  M.  D. 

Dr.  William  Baggs  LUricb,  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  has  been  recognized  as  a  skilful  and  progressive 
physician,  and  a  leading  and  influenti,il  citizen,  belongs  to  a  German 
family  which  for  three  generations  has  been  represented  in  Pennsylvania. 
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John  Ulrich.  grandfather  of  William  Baggs  Ulrich,  was  horn  in 
Germany  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  came  to  .\merica  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  married  Mary  Kline. 

Samuel  Ulrich,  son  of  John  Ulrich,  was  horn  in  1802,  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  received  his  education  and  passed  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood,  removing,  in  1834,  to  Chester,  Delaware  county.  He  en- 
joyed in  a  high  degree  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors,  filling 
for  many  years  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  a  position  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted  both  by  his  knowledge  of  law  and  his  natural  fair- 
mindedness.  For  a  long  time  he  acted  as  notary  public,  and  his  friends 
and  neighbors  were  in  the  haliit  of  resorting  to  him  not  only  for  the 
services  usually  rendered  by  that  official,  but  for  advice  on  various  cpies- 
tions  of  law.  In  youtli  Mr.  Ulrich  was  an  admirer  and  political  fol- 
lower of  Andrew  Jackson,  hut  in  after  years  experienced  a  change  of 
convictions,  becoming  a  \\"hig.  and  finally  a  Republican.  Mr.  Ulrich 
married,  in  1828.  Catharine  H..  daughter  of  \Mlliam  and  Racliel  Baggs, 
of  Chester,  and  was  the  father  of  nine  chiklren.  His  wife,  who  was  a 
woman  of  remarkable  intelligence  and  great  kindness  of  heart.  survi\-ed 
him  a  number  of  years,  dying  at  Chester,  I^ecember  i.  1885,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  years. 

William  Baggs  Ulrich,  son  of  Samuel  and  Catharine  H.  (Baggs) 
Ulrich.  was  born  May  4.  1829.  in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Chester  when  five  years  of  age.  He  received  his 
elementary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  afterward  be- 
coming a  student  at  Jonathan  Cause's  boarding-school,  at  Unicnui'lo. 
Chester  county,  and  on  leaving  school  filling  the  position  of  clerk  in  a 
drug  store  in  Philadelphia  Dr.  Ulrich's  spirit  of  thoroughness  and  in- 
vestigation was  not  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  knowledge  necessary  for 
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the  discharge  of  his  (hities,  but,  while  serving  in  the  store,  he  attended 
the  college  of  pharmacy,  and  thus  became  complete  master  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  1845  lis  matriculated  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medi- 
cine, although  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between  attending  lectures  and 
his  duties  as  a  druggist.  Under  these  circumstances,  which  might  have 
shaken  the  resolution  of  any  one  not  possessed  of  the  strong  determina- 
tion and  professional  enthusiasm  which  then,  as  in  after  years,  were  char- 
acteristic of  Dr.  Ulrich,  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  in  1850  was  duly 
graduated.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  in  response  to  an  advantageous 
offer  from  a  firm  in  Natchez,  Mississippi,  requesting  him  to  take  charge 
of  a  drug  store  in  that  city,  he  remo\'ed  to  Mississippi,  making  the 
journey  in  the  style  of  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  namely,  going  by 
rail  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  then  traveling  by  stage  over  the 
mountains  to  Brownsville,  by  boat  to  Pittsburg  and  thence  to  Natchez. 
Dr.  Ulrich  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hope  that  the  south  would  afford 
a  good  field  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  after  one  year  in  the 
drug  store  he  remo\-ed  to  Concordia  parish,  Louisiana,  where  in  a  short 
time  he  built  u])  a  large  and  profitable  practice.  During  his  residence 
in  the  <:outh  Dr.  Ulrich  witnessed  four  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  experience  he  became  peculiarly  skilful  in  the 
management  of  the  disease.  In  1865  Dr.  Ulrich  took  a  special  post- 
graduate course  in  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine,  graduating  in 
1866.  During  a  \-isit  which  he  made  to  Chester  in  1870,  the  yellow 
fever  made  its  appearance  at  the  Lazaretta  quarantine,  in  Delaware 
county.  When,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  disease  appeared  outside  that 
instituti(m.  Dr.  Ulrich  was  summoned  as  an  expert  to  take  charge  of  the 
cases,  three  of  which  had  occurred  in  Chester.  In  recognition  of  Dr. 
Ulrich's  successful  treatment  of  these  cases,  and  of  his  efforts  in  pro- 
tecting the  city  from  the  disease,  the  city  council  of  Chester  tendered  him 
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a  unanimous  vote  of  tlianks.  Alraut  tliis  time,  in  consequence  of  some 
criticisms  on  the  management  of  the  Philadelphia  board  of  health.  Dr. 
Ulrich  was  involved  in  an  animated  newspaper  controversy,  in  which  he 
showed  himself  as  thorough  an  expert  in  wielding  the  pen  as  in  con- 
trolling the  ravages  of  disease.  Influenced  in  part  by  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  in  failing  health,  and  in  part  b}'  the  urgency  of  friends.  Dr. 
Ulrich  decided  to  remain  in  Chester,  where  he  soon  had  a  large  and 
growing  practice.  He  is  frequently  called  in  consultation  to  distant 
points,  the  reputation  of  his  skill  being  wide-sj^read.  Dr.  Ulrich  is  much 
interested  in  stock-raising,  being  the  possessor  of  a  stock  farm  at  New- 
ark, Delaware,  on  which  are  to  be  found  some  fine  specimens  nf  standard 
bred  trotters. 

In  1872  Dr.  Ulrich  was  appointed  surgeon  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Militarv  College  at  Chester,  which  position  he  resigned  two  years  ago. 
having  served  twenty-eight  years,  and  at  the  same  time  became  lecturer 
on  hygiene  in  the  same  institution.  The  same  year  he  recei\-ed  the 
appointment  of  official  surgeon  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Bal- 
timore Railroad,  now  the  P.  B.  &  W.  Railroad,  a  part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  with  which  he  still  maintains  his  connection.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Delaware  County  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  has 
been  several  times  president :  the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  in 
which  he  has  filled  the  office  of  first  vice  president,  and  in  1903  was 
elected  its  president :  and  the  American  Medical  Association,  of  wh.ose 
judicial  council  he  was  for  several  years  a  member.  He  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Delaware  State  Medical  Society,  and  has  ser\-ed  as  a  dele- 
gate to  many  of  the  state  medical  conventions  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  states,  and  also  as  a  delegate  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  the  Medical  Association  of  Canada.  By  reason  of  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Ulrich  is  a  forcible  speaker  as  well  as  a  learned  physician,  he 
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has  always  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  discussions  which  have  occurred 
at  the  meetings  of  these  societies,  on  whose  official  action  he  has  ex- 
erted great  influence. 

Dr.  Ulrich  is  an  ardent  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  has 
exercised  his  eloquence  and  inffuence  with  scarcely  less  warmth  and 
earnestness  in  behalf  of  his  political  organization  than  in  defense  of 
his  professional  opinions.  Such  is  his  popularity  that,  without  the 
slightest  efifort  on  his  own  part,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of 
Chester  for  the  state  senate,  although,  of  course,  unable  to  contend  at 
the  polls  with  the  large  majority  of  his  political  opponents.  He  has 
always  taken  a  great  interest  in  educational  matters. 

Dr.  Ulrich  married.  May  4,  1854,  Eliza  L.,  daughter  of  David  F. 
Miller,  a  large  cotton  planter  of  Louisiana,  and  is  the  father  of  three 
sons,  Samuel  B.,  William  R.,  David  M.,  and  one  daughter,  Mary.  Dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Chester,  Dr.  Ulrich,  by  the  able  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  physician  and  citizen,  has  earned  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  community,  while  his  kindness  of  heart  and  genial 
manners  have  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  patrons  and  friends. 


JOSEPH   LEVERING   JONES. 

Joseph  Levering  Jones,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, July  26,  1 85 1,  son  of  General  John  Sydney  and  Catharine 
Elizabeth  ( Riter)  Jones,  of  Welsh  and  German  descent.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  Halifax,  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  and  in  187 1  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Barger  &  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  enter- 
ing the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1873, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1875.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Philadelphia  in  1874.     He  immediately  began  to  practice  in  Phila- 
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delphia,  and  in  1878  formed  a  partnership  with  \\'iniam  A.  Redding 
and  Hampton  L.  Carson,  under  the  firm  name  of  Redding,  Jones  & 
Carson.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Redding  in  1887,  the  firm  became 
Jones.  Carson  &  Phillips,  and  in  1895  by  the  admission  of  Hon.  Dim- 
ner  Beeber.  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Jones,  Carson  &  Beeber. 
He  is  now  associated  in  the  practice  of  the  law  with  Hon.  Dimner  Beeber 
and  Henry  C.  Bover.  Esq.  He  devoted  the  first  few  years  of  his 
practice  to  real  estate,  building  association  and  commercial  law.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  connected  with  important  trade-mark  cases. 

He  has  always  taken  considerable  interest  in  politics,  and  pub- 
lished in  18S8  ".\  Brief  Survey  of  the  Principles  and  .\chievements 
of  the  Republican  Party."  He  also  has  published  "A  History  ni  the 
City  if  Lafayette,  Indiana."  He  edited  the  reports  of  the  sujireme 
court  of  Pennsyhania  by  Horace  Binne}',  with  explanator}'  notes,  and 
an  American  edition  of  "Reeves'  History  of  the  English  Law,"  and 
also  "The  History  of  the  L^nion  League  of  Philadelphia."  He  has 
frequently  acted  .iS  referee  or  master  under  the  choice  of  parties.  He 
has  always  been  actively  interested  in  educational  subjects,  is  a  trustee 
of  the  L'ni\ersit\-  of  Pennsylvania,  and  president  of  the  Chestnut 
Hill  .\cademy,  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  director  or  officer  in  sex'eral 
financial  and  transportation  companies. 

In  1S87  he  was  marired  to  Elizabeth  Mercer  MacLean,  daughter  of 
Charles  D.  MacLean,  of  Stranraer,  Scotland.  Thc\-  have  seven 
children. 

JAMES   H.   OSMER. 

James  TT.  Osmer,  one  df  the  leading  lawvcrs  of  Pennsvlvaui;i.  al- 
though not  a  native  .\mcrican,  has  lived  in  this  country  since  infancy. 
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He  was  llie  son  of  Reiilien  and  Catherine  (Gilbert)  Osmer,  and  was 
bi  ni  in  England,  Jannary  22.  1833.  Soon  after  his  birth  the  fan.iily 
emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  residing  in  Han"is- 
burg  for  a  time,  thence  removing  to  Center  county,  and  on  their  farm 
in  that  coimty  his  mother  died  in   1863  and  his  father  in   1865. 

The  parents  of  James  were  not  in  affluent  circumstances,  conse- 
quently the  latter,  from  an  early  age,  had  to  work  to  asfist  in  gaining 
the  daily  Ijread,  which  labor  consumed  most  of  the  time  that  other  boys 
gi\-e  to  careless  schoolroom  life.  His  ambition  for  learning,  howex'er, 
compensated  for  his  lack  of  opportunity,  and  lie  in\'ested  whatever  money 
he  was  able  to  acquire  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  devoted  whatever 
spare  time  he  had  to  study,  and  in  that  way  gained  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  common  English  branches.  When  aliout  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  entered  the  Bellefonte  Academy,  and  later  began  teacliing.  He  thus 
followed  the  plan  pursued  by  so  many  successful  men,  of  alternately 
teaching  and  studying,  and  was  at  different  times  a  student  in  Mount 
Pleasant  College,  Pine  Grove  Academy  and  Dickinson  Seminary.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  decided  upon  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  in 
June,  1856,  he  began  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Robertson  and 
Fassett,  at  Elmira,  New  York,  and  while  carrying  on  his  studies  he 
taught  as  principal  of  one  of  the  city  schools. 

Mr.  Osmer  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state  of  New  York  in 
1858.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  Elmira  until  the  s])ring  of  1865. 
when  he  located  in  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  his  present  home.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Venango  county,  and 
since  that  time,  for  nearly  forty  years,  he  has  participated  in  many 
of  the  most  important  cases  tried  in  the  county,  state  and  federal  courts, 
and  has  enjoyed  his  fair  share  of  the  better  class  of  legal  business.  Mr. 
Osmer  has  associated  with  himself  his  two  sons,   Archibald   R.    and 
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Newton  F.,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  H.  Osmer  &  Sons.     The  elder 
son  was  for  six  years  prosecuting  attorney  of  Venango  county. 

Mr.  Osmer  is  interested  in  various  lousiness  enterprises.  He  lias 
been  a  RepubHcan  since  tlie  organization  of  that  ]3arty,  and  has  taken 
a  noteworthy  part  in  poHtics.  He  was  chosen  a  delegat'j  to  tlie  Repuli- 
hcan  convention  of  1876,  but  severe  ihness  prevented  his  ser\ing.  In 
tlie  fah  of  1878  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  on  the  commit- 
tees on  education  and  labor.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  state  C(.in- 
ventions  of  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  He  belimgs  to  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  In  June.  1859,  Mr.  Osmer  was  married  Xo  ]\liss 
Mary  J.  Griggs,  of  Steuben  c(junty.  Xew  ^'ork,  antl  of  the  four  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage  his  two  sons.  abo\-e  mentioned,  sur\'i\-e. 


DAVID    S.    BUNTING. 

David  S.  Bunting,  a  successful  business  man  of  Chester.  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  a  descendant  of  a  family  of  English  extraction,  who  came 
from  England  to  America  about  the  middle  of  the  se\-enteenth  century. 
The  first  representatives  in  this  country  were  three  brothers,  one  of 
whom  settled  at  Crosswicks,  New  Jersey,  another  in  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  third.  Samuel  by  name,  settled  at  Darby,  now 
Delaware  county.  From  the  latter  named  David  S.  Bunting  is  a  lineal 
descendant.  Samuel  Bunting  married  a  granddaughter  of  John  Blun- 
ston,  who  emigrated  from  England  in  1682  and  settled  in  Darby,  where 
he  took  up  a  large  tract  of  land;  he  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  a.s- 
sembly  for  thirteen  years,  and  se\-eral  times  held  the  position  of  sjjeaker 
of  that  lx)dy.  Mr.  Blunston  was  al.^o  appointed  by  William  Penn  "js  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state  and  a  justice  of  ccnut,  and  frequently 
acted  as  attorney  for  people  in  England  who  held  lantl  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Josiali  Bunting,  grandfather  of  David  S.  Bunting,  was  a  native  of  Darby. 
Delaware  county,  where  he  resided  ah  his  life  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.     He  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Josiah  Bunting,  father  of  David  S.  Bunting,  was  born  and  reared 
at  Darby,  and  upon  attaining  young  manhood  remoxed  to  Philadelphia, 
entered  into  partnership  with  Joseph  Watson,  who  for  fi\'e  years  ser\'ed 
as  ma}-or  of  that  city,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  \\'atson  &  Bunting.  Mr.  Bunting  remained  in  the  firm 
until  1832,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  business  and  pur- 
chased the  old  Bunting  homestead  at  Darby,  to  which  he  removed  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year.  In  1814  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Sarah  Sellers,  a  daughter  of  David  Sellers,  then  residing  in  Philadel- 
phia, though  a  native  of  Upper  Darby,  Delaware  county.  Seven  chil- 
dren were  born  to  them,  namely :  Rachel  Sellers,  Elizabeth,  David 
Sellers.  Sarah  Hunt,  Josiah  Samuel  Sellers  and  Joseph  Bunting.  The 
father  of  these  children  was  a  lifelong  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  his  death  occurred  in  1863,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age;  his 
wife,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  died  at  her  home  in  Darby,  in 
1850,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

The  Sellers  family,  of  which  the  mother  of  David  S.  Bunting  was 
a  member,  is  also  one  of  the  oldest  in  Pennsylvania,  having  been  founded 
here  liy  Samuel  Sellers,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  England,  who  in  1682 
settled  at  Darby,  then  Chester,  now  Delaware  county.  In  June,  1684. 
he  married  Miss  Anna  Gibbons  also  from  Derbyshire,  England,  they 
being  the  first  couple  ever  married  in  the  "Darby  Meeting"  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  They  had  six  children  born  to  them.  The  third, 
Samuel,  born  December  3,  1690,  married,  August  12,  1712,  Miss  Sarah 
Smith,  also  of  English  descent.  To  them  were  born  seven  children,  of 
whom  the  youngest  was  John  Sellers,  the  maternal  great-grandfather  of 
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DaA'id  S.  Bunting.  He  was  born  Se])teml3er  19,  172S,  and  died  I'ehriiarv 
2,  1804.  His  father  having  erected  the  first  twisting  mill  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  learned  the  trade  of  weaver,  but,  possessing  a  marked  me- 
chanical genius,  he  invented  the  first  wire  rolling  screens  and  sieves  for 
cleaning  grain  ever  made  on  this  continent.  The  first  wire  store  in 
America  was  in  Philadelphia.  This  invention  proved  such  a  success  that 
he  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  wire  weaving.  He  whs  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  town, 
and  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  assemVjly  in  1767,  holding  the  ofiice 
for  five  terms.  On  February  26,  1749,  he  married  ^liss  Ann  Gibbons, 
anil  the  following  namefl  children  were  born  to  them :  Nathan,  David, 
John  and  George  Sellers.  Da\-id  Sellers,  maternal  grandfather  of 
David  S.  Bunting,  was  a  natixe  of  Upper  Darby,  and  after  completing 
his  education  he  learned  the.  trade  of  wire  worker  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  erected  the  first  wire-working  establishment  ever  operated  in  America. 
His  death  occurred  in  18 13,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 

David  S.  Bunting,  son  of  Josiah  and  Sarah  Bunting,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  September  2},,  1820.  He  was  reared  on  the 
old  Bunting  homestead  at  Darb\-,  Delaware  county,  to  which  his  parents 
removed  when  he  was  a  young  child.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the 
Friends'  school  a't  Darby,  a  boarding  school  at  West  Chester,  and  this 
was  supplemented  by  a  course  of  study  at  a  college  in  Wilmington. 
Delaware.  Shortly  after  completing  his  studies  he  was  engaged  in 
farming  and  dairying  at  U])per  Darby,  and.  meeting  with  so  large 
degree  of  success  in  this  enterprise,  he  remained  there  for  eight  years. 
He  then  purchased  a  farm  on  Chester  creek,  and  pursued  the  same  line 
of  trade  until  1862,  when  he  sold  his  property,  Uicated  in  the  city  of 
Chester,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  partnership  with  Joseph 
H.  Hinkson.     This  connection  continued  until  the  death  of  ]\Ir.  Hink- 
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son  two  years  later,  since  which  time  Mr.  Bunting  has  carried  on  the 
lumber  and  coal  business  alone.  He  has  the  most  extensixe  lumber 
trade  in  the  city  of  Chester,  and  carries  constantly  in  stock  the  largest 
assortment  of  rough  and  dressed  lumber  to  be  found  in  the  locality. 
He  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  careful,  conservative  business  man, 
whose  plans  and  operations  are  based  upon  mature  judgment  and  strict 
integrity,  and  his  commendable  methods  ha\-e  been  rewarded  with  con- 
spicuous and  well  merited  success.  Mr.  Bunting  is  an  ardent  Republican 
in  politics,  and  has  been  several  times  elected  a  member  uf  the  city 
council,  and  his  services  in  that  Ijody  were  recognized  as  useful  and  im- 
portant. 

On  March  9,  1843,  Mr.  Bunting  married  Miss  Hannah  P.  Serrill, 
a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Serrill.  a  grazier  of  Darby.  Delaware  county. 
Their  children  are:  Sidney  P.,  wife  of  Joseph  W.  Sharp,  president  of 
the  National  Bank  at  Berwyn,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania :  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  J.  Charles  Andrews,  of  Darby;  and  Sarah  S..  now  deceased, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Josiah  Bunting,  chief  of  the  dress-goods  depart- 
ment of  John  W'anamaker's  store  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  at  her  death 
in  1888  left  three  sons,  Joseph  S.,  Sydney  S.,  deceased,  and  Aubrey  R. 
Bunting.  Personally  Mr.  Bunting  is  genial  and  affable,  and  is  very  pop- 
ular with  the  residents  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  resided  for  so 
many  years,  and  is  rightly  called  one  of  Chester's  foremost  citizens. 

WILLIAM    G.    TAYLOR,    D.    D. 

The  family  of  this  name  originating  at  Pittsburg,  includes  four 
brothers,  all  of  whom  achieved  brilliant  success  in  various  walks  of 
life.  One  became  an  author  of  note,  two  others  were  for  over  forty 
years  prominent  in  the  mercantile  world  and  the  fourth  was  the  late  dis- 
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tinguislied  minister  at  Bea\er,  concerning  whose  career  it  is  the  object 
of  tliis  biograpliy  to  give  full  details.  He  was  one  of  those  many-sided 
characters,  abounding  in  energy  and  enterprise,  who  are  ever  busy  witli 
some  scheme  to  efevate  humanity  and  benefit  the  race  and  whose  pic- 
.turesque  personalities  are  constant  sources  of  absorbing  interest.  Dur- 
ing his  long  and  useful  career  Dr.  Taylor's  mission  seems  to  have  been 
to  take  hold  of  what  others  had  either  refused  to  touch  or  pro\-ed  un- 
ecjual  to.  or  to  use  an  ex])ressive  agricultural  colloquialism  "to  hold  u]i 
the  hard  end  of  the  row."  And  this  he  did  rather  from  choice  than 
compulsion,  apparently  liking  a  task  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  it 
presented.  If  there  was  an  old  church  somewhere  so  run  down  that  no 
other  minister  would  touch  it.  Dr.  Taylor  was  called  on  to  lift  it  out 
of  the  Slough  of  Despond.  If  some  parish  had  become  so  involved  in 
debt  that  there  seemed  no  escape  from  the  bankriqjt  court  Dr.  Taylor's 
persuasi\-e  eloquence  and  boundless  ^•itality  were  pressed  into  service 
to  perform  that  financial  miracle  of  c(Mi\'erting  a  deficit  into  a  surplus. 
Hopeless  congregations,  abandoned  chapels,  discouraged  parishes,  lan- 
guishing enterprises  of  every  kind  turned  instinctively  to  the  evangel 
of  optimism  and  altruism,  whose  stock  of  talismans  was  apparently 
inexhaustible.  Thus,  like  "Old  [Mortality"  in  Scott's  famous  novel  of 
that  naiue.  Dr.  Taylor  was  constantly  going  around  in  search  of  some- 
thing that  needed  restoring:  and  it  was  strange  if  his  incisive  chisel 
did  not  cut  the  surplus  accumulations  of  moss  and  restore  to  legibility 
what  had  become  undecipherable  from  neglect. 

In  1789  there  came  to  Pittsburg  a  young  Irishman  by  the  name 
of  James  Taylor,  who  luul  ])een  driven  from  his  native  land  by  the 
patriotic  uprising  against  England  which  occurred  at  that  period.  He 
was  a  druggist  by  profession,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  set  up  in  that 
line  of  business  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.     James  Taylor  was  ambi- 
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tious,  full  of  nervous  energy  like  most  of  his  compatriots,  and  was 
inclined  to  o\-ertax  his  strength  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  success  in  the 
mercantile  world.  To  this  tendency  to  over-taxation  and  worry  is 
attrihuted  his  somewhat  premature  death,  as  the  result  of  which  all  the 
family  burdens  devolved  upon  his  devoted  widow.  But  Margaret  Tay- 
lor assumed  the  responsibility  without  flinching,  and  addressed  herself 
bravely  to  the  task  that  fate  had  set  before  her.  Mrs.  Taylor  is  described 
1)}'  those  who  knew  her  well  as  a  woman  of  vigorous  and  practical  mind, 
with  an  abundance  of  good  common  sense,  of  devout  piety  and  a  strict 
disciplinarian  in  the  domestic  circle.  Although  she  had  been  the  mother 
of  ten  sons,  six  of  these  had  died  in  infancy,  so  her  maternal  cares  and 
anxieties  were  limited  to  the  remaining  four. 

William  G.  Taylor,  the  member  of  this  quartette  with  whom  this 
sketch  is  concerned,  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  March  3,  1820,  and  as  he 
grew  up  was  trained  in  the  store  with  a  view  to  taking  his  father's  place 
as  a  druggist.  This  plan,  of  course,  was  defeated  by  the  latter's  death, 
but  Mrs.  Taylor  took  pains  to  see  that  her  boy  had  the  benefits  of  a  busi- 
ness training.  During  the  iriter\-als  between  school  terms  he  was  kept 
at  work  in  some  mercantile  house  until  he  was  nine  years  old.  and  in 
later  life  alwa^ys  found  employment  during  absence  from  college  on 
vacations.  He  displayed  a  natural'  fondness  for  teaching,  and  in  this 
pursuit  developed  marked  talents  as  a  disciplinarian,  cjualities  which 
proved  of  use  and  had  more  ample  scope  for  exercise  at  a  suljsecpient 
period  of  his  career.  In  1847  ^''^  finished  a  course  at  the  old  Jefferson 
College,  now  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  from  there  went  to  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1848,  and  in  April  of  the  same  year  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Pitts- 
burg Presbytery.  In  1849  li^  \^'^s  ordained  as  an  evangelist  by  the  same 
religious  bady,  and  thus  at  an  unusually  early  age  he  was  equipped  for 
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that  remarkable  work  of  educating  and  upbuilding  \Vhich  have  been  the 
distinctive  features  of  Dr.  Taylor's  career.  At  this  formative  period  he 
seemed  equally  well  adapted  for  success  in  the  ministry,  secular  educa- 
tional work  or  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  for  awhile  he  was  engaged  in 
the  latter  line  at  Pittsburg  with  flattering  prospects,  but  eventually  other 
ambitions  were  abandoned  for  the  evangelistic  field. 

One  of  the  first  important  engagements  was  as  editor  of  the  Prairie 
Herald,  a  paper  published  at  Chicago.  Illinois,  by  a  company  which 
also  issued  two  religious  weeklies,  two  dailies,  one  monthly  and  two 
quarterly  journals,  besides  conducting  a  book  store.  Aside  from  bis 
editorial  duties  Dr.  Taylor  also  assisted  the  pastor  of  the  Third  Presby- 
terian church,  but  the  labors  proved  too  much  for  his  strength  at  that 
time,  and  he  sought  that  rest  which  comes  from  a  change  of  occupation 
by  taking  charge  of  a  small  congregation  in  New  England.  Shortly 
after,  and  without  any  physical  impro\ement,  he  returned  to  Pittsburg, 
and  in  April,  185 1,  began  work  in  the  Mount  Washington  district  of 
the  city,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  a  large  and  flourishing  church. 
His  next  call  was  for  half  time  to  a  church  at  Beaver,  which  had  de- 
clined in  membership  from  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  to  forty-two. 
but  the  Doctor  asked  for  full  time  and  soon  had  a  neighborhood  churqh 
of  three  hundred  active  members  gathered  into  the  fold.  About  the 
same  time  the  churclies  at  Tarentum  and  Natrona  needed  special  labor, 
and  the  Doctor's  specific  cures,  administered  during  the  following  four 
years,  enabled  each  of  these  congregations  to  secure  a  pastor  of  its 
own. 

Thus  released  from  an  arduous  undertaking.  Dr.  Taylor  next  turned 
toward  Mount  Carniel,  Pennsylvania,  where  a  church  had  been  without 
a  pastor  for  tw-enty  years.  This  case  of  religious  Ripvanwinkleism  was 
taken   in  hand  by  the   evangelistic  healer   in    1861,   and   after  arduous 
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wrestling  witli  the  problems  involved  during  a  period  of  four  years 
Dr.  Taylor  was  able  to  report  satisfactory  progress  to  the  higher  author- 
ities. The  pastor  of  the  branch  churclr  took  the  place  until  the  two 
churches  merged  into  one,  secured  Rev.  R.  J.  Cummings  as  pastor  at  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  built  a  new  house  of  worship 
and  started  on  a  new  career  of  prosperity. 

But  a  greater  achievement  than  any  of  these  is  yet  to  be  recorded, 
the  achievement  par  excellence  of  Dr.  Taylor's  life  and  the  one  on  which 
he  might  safely  rest  his  fame  if  all  other  things  were  wanting.  It  was 
now  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  was  to  have  full  opportunity 
to  show  his  qualities  and  prove  his  abilities  as  an  organizer,  educator 
and  builder  of  character. 

Being  an  intensely  patriotic  man  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
\'eterans  of  the  Union,  his  thoughts  had  often  turned  upon  the  physical, 
moral  and  educational  needs  of  the  soldiers"  orphans.  At  length  he 
broached  the  question  to  Colonel  Matthew  Quay,  now  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  conjunction  the  two  raised  twenty  thousand  dollars 
as  a  preliminary  fund  for  building  an  asylum  at  Phillipsburg.  Two 
hundred  and  ten  acres  of  land  were  secured,  suitable  buildings  erected, 
and  in  time  six  hundred  orphans  were  comfortably  housed.  Of  these, 
two  hundred  required  medical  attention  at  the  time  of  their  admission, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  four  of  the  six  hun- 
dred died  within  ten  years,  and  of  these  three  were  incurables.  Dr. 
Taylor  was  appointed  principal  and  chaplain  of  this  eleemosynary  insti- 
tution at  its  inception,  and  remained  in  charge  for  ten  years,  from  1866 
to  1876,  with  results  that  made  him  famous  throughout  the  state  and 
gained  for  him  the  undying  gratitude  of  every  old  soldier  who  understood 
the  grandeur  of  his  work.  He  looked  after  the  mental,  spiritual  and 
physical  welfare  of  his  wards  with  a  devotion  that  could  not  have  been 
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increased  had  every  orplian  in  tlie  establishment  been  his  own  cliiid. 
In  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  orphans  of  this  school  many  years  ago  Pro- 
fessor Beamer  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  presiding  genius:  "In 
my  entire  experience  as  a  public  lecturer  in  the  United  States.  Canada 
and  Europe  I  have  never  seen  such,  perfect  development  of  the  physical 
organization  as  there  is  in  this  entire  lx)dy  of  the  children  of  the  Phil- 
lipsburg  Orphan  School  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Taylor,  and  as  is  jiresented 
to-night  by  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  girls  here  present.  I  have 
never  seen  on  both  continents  such  perfect  development  as  is  here  shown 
to-night  by  these  attentive  children,  whose  happy  countenances  testify 
that  this  discipline  is  the  result  of  proper  government  and  not  of  fear. 
As  a  soldier  of  the  war  that  made  them  orphans.  I  am  happy  to  meet 
them  and  thrice  happy  in  their  home,  their  training,  their  education  and 
their  preparation  for  usefulness  in  life." 

He  was  in  charge  of  the  churches  at  Neville  and  Island,  and  his  next 
achievement  in  the  role  of  "Old  ^lortality"  was  in  connection  with  an  old 
disbanded  church  at  Concord,  now  a  part  of  Pittsburg,  where  there  were 
eleven  languid  workers  and  no  Sunday-school.  Before  the  Doctor  had 
finished  with  this  moribund  congregation  he  had  them  completely  re- 
vived and  on  their  feet,  built  a  new  edifice  and  established  a  new  Sab- 
bath-school, which  enrolled  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in  four  years. 

The  characteristic  trait  of  Dr.  Taylor  throughout  life  was  his  aver- 
sion to  injustice  and  iniquity  in  all  its  forms,  with  special  horror  of 
slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  south  in  the  bad  old  ante-bellum  days.  Im- 
mediately after  the  firing  on  I'ort  Sumter,  in  fact,  on  the  very  evening 
of  that  eventful  day,  he  began  recruiting  for  the  mighty  conflict  which 
he  had  long  foreseen  as  inevitable.  His  labors  were  directed  toward 
securing  a  church  commission  and  fund  for  its  support  both  at  h(ime 
and  in  the  field  during  the  period  of  hostilities.     All  his  work  in  tliis  line 
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was  entirely  gratuitous  so  far  as  pecuniary  compensation  was  concerned, 
and  it  led  to  good  results. 

Aside  from  his  main  work  Dr.  Taylor  was  always  a  factor  in  every 
community  where  he  resided  in  movements  to  bring  about  progress  and 
enterprises  of  any  kind  of  a  beneficial  character.  Thus  we  find  him  one 
of  seven  in  the  organization  of  the  Beaver  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  likewise  prominent  in  establishing  the  Beaver  Female  College 
and  Musical  Institute.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the 
necessity  of  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  conducted  the  first 
teachers'  institute  and  took  the  lead  in  organizing  a  Sabbath-school 
institute.  Always  an  advocate  of  internal  impro\'ements,  he  was  nat- 
urally found  among  those  who  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings 
pressed  the  claims  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  which  after- 
ward developed  into  an  uplauilding  agency  of  such  importance.  At  a 
later  period  Dr.  Taylor  was  a  director  of  the  Freedom  &  Beaver  Street 
Railway  Company,  served  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  boards  of  the 
Third  National  and  Germania  banks  of  Pittsburg,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Prison  Society. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1849,  Dr.  Taylor  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Thompson,  of  Alle- 
gheny, and  this  lady  not  only  proved  an  ideal  wife  and  mother,  but  was  a 
co-worker  with  and  great  assistant  to  the  Doctor  in  his  many  difficult 
undertakings.  A  few  particulars  concerning  die  children  resulting  from 
this  union  will  prove  of  interest.  Mary  M.,  the  eldest  daughter,  is  now 
the  widow  of  C.  Martin,  formerly  a  well  known  attorney,  and  had 
two  children,  VVilliam  T.  and  Erwin  S.  Charlotte  E.,  the  second  daugh- 
ter, now  deceased,  became  the  wife  of  T.  L.  Kerr.  James  W.,  the 
eldest  son,  is  in  the  machinist  business  at  Beaver.  Ellen  S.,  the  third 
daughter,   married    William   J.    Stewartl,    superintendent    and   a    stock- 
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holder  of  the  FaUston  Fire  Clay  Company,  and  they  have  three  children, 
William  J.,  Herbert  T.  and  Ethel  T.  John  T.,  the  second  son,  who  is  a 
capitalist  and  real  estate  dealer  of  Monaca,  married  Ida  M.  McDonald, 
and  has  four  children,  Jean  K.,  William  G.,  Jr.,  \'era  Ale.  and  Ida  'SI. 
Hervey  J.,  the  youngest  son,  married  Hester  L.  Potter,  and  has  four 
children,  James  S.,  Harold  A.,  Joseph  E.,  and  \\'illiam  G.,  Jr. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  add  in  conclusion  that  this  philanthropist, 
while  laboring  so  much  for  others,  succeeded  also  in  laying  up  for  him- 
self a  liberal  share  of  this  world's  goods,  and  at  his  death  was  in  af- 
fluent circumstances.  Being  a  man  of  excellent  business  judgment  and 
trained  to  estimate  values,  these  qualifications  were  brought  to  bear  in 
real  estate  and  other  transactions  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield  large  pecun- 
iary profits.  The  residence  in  which  Dr.  Taylor's  family  lives  is  re- 
garded as  the  finest  at  Beaver,  and  within  its  portals  are  all  the  evidences 
of  refinement  w'hich  befit  such  a  man  and  such  a  family.  His  fondness 
for  reading  and  study  is  proved  by  the  large  and  well  selected  library 
which  ornaments  the  home,  and  his  desire  to  induce  others  to  love  books 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  various  times  he  ga\'e  away  o\-er  one  thou- 
sand volumes  of  choice  literature. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  Dr.  Taylor  was  in  feeble  health 
lout  his  enero;y  and  \-itality  continued  unabated  until  within  a  few  months 
of  his  demise.  He  realized  the  passing  away  was  near,  and  he  graduallv 
faded  from  earth  and  wa';  ushered  in  the  brighter  home  abo\-e  on  Sab- 
bath evening,  September  6,  1903.  His  masterful  career  extended  over 
nearly  eighty-four  years  of  life,  and  his  death  was  the  sign  of  full  fruition 
and  culmination  of  earthlv  endeavors. 

In  the  language  of  a  few  lines,  written  by  an  elder  brother,  on  the 
death  of  their  mother,  we  quote: 
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"My  husband  has  gone  to  the  land  of  the  lilest. 

On  earth  we  will  see  him  no  more. 
In  the  mansions  of  love,  his  soul  is  at  rest. 

His  sorrows  and  sufferings  are  o'er." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Beaver  Times: 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  G.  Taylor,  aged  eighty-four  years,  died  at 
his  home  in  Third  street,  Beaver,  at  10:50  p.  m..  Sunday.  He  had  lieen 
declining  in  health  for  a  long  time  and  his  death  was  not  unexpected. 

Dr.  Taylor,  during  his  life,  did  as  much  to  athance  education. 
ele\-ate  the  morals  and  give  prosperity  to  the  people  under  his  charge  as 
any  man  in  western  Pennsylvania.  His  intellectual  faculties  were  un- 
usually clear,  forcible  and  powerful,  rendering  him  a  superli  organizer. 
He  was  a  natural  theologian,  minister  and  teacher.  He  was  a  keen 
judge  of  human  nature  and  could  lay  plans  and  think  for  (Others,  at- 
tending to  a  great  variety  of  affairs  at  the  same  time  with  rapidity  and 
ease,  apparently  without  the  least  confusion. 

The  follo\A'ing  from  the  Bea\-er  Daily  Star: 

Most  solemn  and  impressive,  but  withal  beautiful,  funeral  ser- 
\-ices  were  held  over  the  remains  of  Rev.  Dr.  William  G.  Taylor  at  his 
late  home.  Third  street.  Beaver,  yesterday  afternoon.  A  representative 
gathering  composed  largely  of  ministers  and  other  professional  men  with 
a  goodly  proportion  of  women,  paid  their  last  respects  to  the  deceased 
di\'ine.  A  comparatively  large  delegation  of  ministers  from  the  Pitts- 
burg presbytery,  who  had  been  associated  with  Dr.  Taylor,  were  present, 
and  either  took  some  part  in  the  services  or  acted  as  honorary  pallbearers. 

Rev.  Anderson  made  the  opening  address,  which  was  full  of  con- 
solation from  the  Scriptures  and  timely  arlmonition,  concluding  with 
a  loving  and  eloquent  triluite  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Taylor  as  a  friend, 
father,  counselor,  helper  and  patron. 
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Rev.  W.  G.  Chalfant  followed  with  a  sympathetic  address,  setting 
forth,  first.  Dr.  Taylor's  puhlic  work  and  finally  his  personal  character- 
istics. A  kind,  loving,  serene  soul,  strong  in  faith,  were  the  traits  dwelt 
upon.  Re\'.  S.  A.  Hunter  cc included  the  addresses  with  some  well  chosen 
remarks. 


TA^MES  KENNEDY   IRWIN,   M.   D. 

Dr.  James  Kennedy  Irwin,  who  is  well  known  in  Pittshurg  as  a 
physician  and  specialist  on  diseases  of  the  eye,  lielongs  to  one  of  the 
\-ery  oldest  families  in  this  part  of  the  state.  It  was  founded  here  in 
the  year  1732.  the  date  of  Gerrge  Washington's  hirtli  aiid  twenty-four 
years  before  that  gallant  young  officer  accompanied  the  ill-fated  Braddock 
expedition  toward  Fort  Dii  Ouesne,  which  was  then  the  point  of  vantage 
in  this  part  of  the  country  and  did  not  receive  its  name  of  Pittshurg 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  For  thirty  years  after  this  pioneer  Irwin 
settled  there  his  home  was  in  the  center  of  the  mighty  conflict  between 
France  and  England  which  only  ended  with  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
the  English  rule  from  the  .\tlantic  \n  the  Mississippi.  It  was  also  more 
than  forty  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ^\  as  signed  and 
the  revolution  begun  which  was  to  make  this  same  soil  free  forex'er  and 
a  part  of  a  sovereign  state.  . 

With  this  historical  setting  in  mind,  the  reader  can  better  appre- 
ciate the  extreme  antiquity  (  from  an  .\merican  standpoint)  of  the  Irwin 
family's  residence  in  Allegheny  county.  The  pioneer  wh.o  thus  located 
the  family  seat  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  was  Joseph  Irwin. 
the  great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Irwin.  lie  was  br/rn  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land in  1710,  and  in   173-'  came  to  America  and  took  up  a  tract  of  land 
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in  what  is  now  Mifllin  township  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania.  After 
obtaining  his  patents  he  gave  this  tract  the  name  of  Wormwood  Farm, 
on  which  he  followed  the  vocation  of  farmer  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1790.  There  his  son  James  Irwin,  who  was  born  in  1747, 
grew  to  manhood,  married  Miss  Margaret  Whittaker,  the  daughter  of 
a  neighboring  farmer,  and  one  of  the  children  born  of  this  union  was 
James  Harvey  Irwin. 

James  Harvey  Irwin,  who  was,  in  his  day,  one  of  the  representa- 
tive business  men  of  Allegheny  county,  was  born  in  Mifflin  township, 
.September  16.  1825.  ^Vealth  was  not  conferred  upon  him  when  he  came 
into  the  world,  but  with  a  determined  will  he  chose  to  overcome  the 
ojjstacles  that  came  in  his  way,  and  in  order  to  attain  the  goal  of  success, 
of  which  he  estimated  the  cost  so  well,  he  equipped  himself  for  the  battle 
with  honesty,  frugality  and  industry.  Beginning  life  as  a  clerk  at  two 
dollars  a  week,  he  thus  formed  the  stepping  stone  to  a  successful  career, 
and  amassed  a  handsome  competence,  not  in  the  field  of  speculation  or 
chance  but  by  hard  work  and  u.nremitting  toil.  After  his  marriage  in 
i860  he  located  at  East  Bethlehem,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
whence  he  came  to  Pittsburg  in  1870.  He  began  dealing  in  real  estate 
and  in\-esting  in  vari(5us  enterprises,  in  which,  owing  to  his  business 
judgment,  he  was  usually  successful.  He  continued  in  this  business  all 
his  life,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  occupation  formed  many  ac- 
quaintances, the  large  majority  of  whom  became  his  steadfast  friends. 

Mr.  Irwin  was  a  most  congenial  and  upright  man,  had  a  sincere 
and  lasting  confidence  in  those  that  he  could  see  were  making  a  strong 
effort  to  succeed,  and  this  class  he  was  willing  to  aid  and  assist  at  all 
times  and  on  all  occasions.  In  the  great  volume  of  business  which  he 
transacted  with  the  rich  and  poor  he  was  rarely  mistaken  in  his  judg- 
ment as  to  their  being  worthy  of  his  confidence.     He  was  suspicious  of 
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none,  and  his  presumption  was  that  every  man  was  honest  until  the 
contrary  was  proved.  Shrewd  in  his  transactions,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  take  an  undue  advantage  of  him  in  a  business  matter,  and. 
being  methodic  and  deliberate,  he  took  time  to  consider  well  any  and  all 
his  acts ;  notwithstanding,  he  suffered  losses,  but  was  ne\'er  known  once 
to  complain. 

An  intimate  friend  said  of  him,  "I  have  known  Mr.  Irwin  since 
1880,  and  regarded  him  as  a  model  and  upright  citizen,  well  balanced, 
possessing  a  strong  memory,  and  was  a  shrewd  business  man  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  .Social  and  congenial  to  his  friends,  unsel- 
fish to  a  fault,  he  always  had  a  desire  to  help  those  who  would  help 
themselves.  To  my  knowledge  many  individuals  are  indebted  to  him 
for  favors  in  an  opportune  time  that  brought  prosperity.  He  also  pos- 
sessed remarkable  courage,  was  able  to  decide  quickly,  and  I  never  knew 
him  to  err  in  his  judgment.  He  lived  not  alone  for  himself  but  for 
others,  and  died,  as  he  lived,  an  honest  man." 

Mr.  Irwin  was  in  life  a  simple,  plain  and  unostentatious  man,  loval 
and  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  a  lover  of  his  home  and  familv.  On 
June  10,  1860,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  West,  the  daughter  of 
Mathew  and  Mary  West,  who  were  among  tlie  early  settlers  of  the 
county.  To  this  marriage  were  born  three  children :  James  Kennedv ; 
Ettie  M. :  and  Bessie,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  R.  L.  Thompson,  C'f  Ben 
Avon,  Pennsylvania.  Politically  Mr.  Irwin  was  a  Whig  in  his  earlier 
years.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  lie  became  one 
of  its  stanchest  adherents,  and  remained  so  until  1872,  wlien  he  voted 
for  Tilden.  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  was  a  supporter  of  Demo- 
cratic principles.  He  was  a  member  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church, 
and  died  firm  in  that  faith,  February  g,  1901.  His  widow  is  still  living, 
and  is  a  resident  of  Ben  Avon,  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Pittsburg. 
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J.  Kennedy  Irwin,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylA-ania,  September  i8,  1862,  but  shortly  afterward  removed  to  Allc- 
glieny  county  and  has  since  resided  there.  He  attended  the  common 
schools  of  Allegheny  county,  and  later  St.  Vincent  College  at  Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in  the  classical  course  in  18S2,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  then  entered  the  Illinois  State 
Pharmaceutical  College,  and  was  graduated  in  pharmacy  in  1884,  after 
which  he  attended  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  and  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  in  1888  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  For  the 
following  four  years  he  practiced  in  Philadelphia  with  Professor  L.  Web- 
ster Fox.  a  prominent  lecturer  on  ophthalmolog-^',  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  came  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  has  taken  an  eminent  position  among 
the  leading  physicians  of  the  city.  His  residence  is  at  Ben  Avon,  and  his 
office  in  the  Smith  building,  and  he  devotes  the  major  portion  of  his 
time  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  Dr.,  Irwin  is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Alumni 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  is  medical  examiner  for  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  and  chief  medical  director  of  the  Order  of 
Unity. 

June  10,  1891,  Dr.  Irwin  was  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Richard  M.  and  Pauline  (Miller)  Webb,  her  father  having  been  a  prom- 
inent leather  manufacturer  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  They  had  two 
children,  James  H.,  Jr..  and  fiichard  Webl)  Irwin.  Mrs.  Irwin  died  on 
July  4,  1896,  and  is  sincerely  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


JOHN  S.  LAMBIE. 

In  the  genealogical   record  as  well  as  the  personal  career  of  this 
distinguished    member    of    the    Pittsburg    bar    there   are    many    salient 
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points  of  interest  wliich  cliallenge  tlie  attention  (if  the  liingrapliist  and 
the  student,  and  it  is  a  pri\ilege  to  offer  in  tliis  work  e\en  an  epitome 
of  the  records. 

John  Sioussa  Lambie.  who  is  of  pure  Scotch  and  French  extrac- 
tion, is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  wliere  he  lias  attained  so 
notable  prestige  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  meniljer  of  tlie  legal  profession, 
which  he  has  honored  and  dignified  by  his  services.  He  was  born  on 
the  1st  of  November,  1843,  being  the  son  of  William  and  Aimee 
(Sioussa)  Lambie,  the  former  a  native  of  Scotland  and  the  latter  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  their  marriage  being  solemnized  in  the  national 
capital  on  the  24th  of  March,  1840.  William  Lambie  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Scotland,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  stone-cutting.  He 
emigrated  to  America  in  1830,  locating  in  Pittsburg,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  stone  and  marble  business  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1858.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  contractors  in  his  line,  and 
was  known  as  a  man  of  ability  and  sterling  character.  In  politics  he 
was  an  old-line  Whig  and  in  religion  was  identified  with  the  Cove- 
nanters or  Reformed  Presbyterian  church,  which  had  its  origin  in 
Sc(jtland,  as  is  a  matter  of  historical  record.  His  wife  still  survives, 
maintaining  her  home  in  Allegheny.  Pennsylvania,  and  haxing  attained 
the  venerable  age  of  more  than  fourscore  years.  Of  her  eight  sons  and 
three  daughters,  fi\-e  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter  are  still  living. 

In  the  paternal  line  the  ancestry  is  traced  back  to  the  stanchest 
and  most  loyal  of  Scottish  stock,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  when 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  came  from  France  to  England  she  took  refuge 
in  the  home  of  Andrew  Lambie.  from  whom  John  S.  Lambie  is  directly 
descended.  His  grandfather  in  the  maternal  line  was  Jean  Pierre 
Sioussa,  who  was  born  in  France,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood  of   the   Roman   Catholic   church.      He,    howe\-er,    withdrew    from 
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ecclesiastical  study  and  enlisted  in  the  French  na\'y,  in  which  he  took 
an  acti\e  part  in  the  memorahle  battle  of  the  Nile,  under  Napoleon,  who 
at  that  time  effected  the  subjugation  of  Egypt.  Monsieur  Sioussa 
eventually  came  to  America,  landing  in  New  York  city,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  discharge  from  the  French  navy,  and  thence  he  proceeded 
to  the  city  of  Washington,  where  he  was  engaged  as  gardener  at  the 
executive  mansion,  under  President  Madison.  When,  during  the  war 
of  1812.  the  British  effected  the  capture  of  the  federal  capital.  Presi- 
dent Madison  and  his  family  had  taken  refuge  in  the  town  of  Bladens- 
burg,  Maryland,  leaving  Mr.  Sioussa  in  charge  of  the  White  House, 
and  when  the  British  troops  entered  the  city  and  practically  effected 
the  destruction  of  the  executive  mansion  Sioussa  succeeded  in  rescuing 
the  only  piece  of  furniture  saved  from  the  White  House,  the  same 
being  the  painting  of  Washington,  executed  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Mr.  Lambie  now  has  in  his  possession  the  letter  written  by  President 
Madison  thanking  Mr.  Sioussa  for  his  successful  effort  in  saving  this 
valuable  production.  The  president  also  gave  Mr.  Sioussa  and  his  two 
sons  positions  in  the  Bank  of  the  LTnited  States,  where  they  continued 
to  ser\'e  until  the  bank  was  abolished,  under  General  Jackson  as  presi- 
dent, when  thev  found  positions  in  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  with 
which  they  continued  to  be  connected  until  the  close  of  their  lives. 
Jean  Pierre  Sioussa  died  in  the  year  1854,  and  his  sons  survived  him 
several  years. 

John  S.  Lambie  secured  his  early  educational  discipline  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  city,  being  graduated  in  the  Central  high 
school  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1862.  He  then  began  reading  law 
under  effectix'e  direction,  his  preceptor  being  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Marshall, 
of  Pittsburg,  and  he  was  thus  engaged  in  his  technical  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  legal  profession  until  1865.     In  the  meantime,  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Pennsyh'ania  militia,  Mr.  Lamljie  responded  to  the  call  of 
Governor  Cnrtin,  in  1862,  and  went  to  the  front  with  the  Fifteenth 
Regiment  of  Pennsyhania  Volnnteer  Infantry,  nnder  command  of 
Colonel  J.  B.  Clark,  arriving  at  the  seat  of  war  just  after  the  battle 
of  Antietam  and  remaining  se\eral  months  on  guard  duty.  In  1864 
Mr.  Lambie  enlisted  a  second  time,  becoming  a  member  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Ninety-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  under 
his  old  colonel,  J.  B.  Clark,  and  he  was  thereafter  in  service  for  a 
period  of  four  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  war  closed  and  he 
received  his  honorable  discharge. 

Mr.  Lambie  returned  to  Pittsburg  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
tlie  state  in  1865.  He  became  associated  in  the  active  practice  of  his 
profession  with  A.  M.  Brown,  a  nephew  of  his  former  preceptor.  Judge 
Marshall,  and  this  alliance  continued  for  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
six  years,  within  which  the  firm  built  up  a  large  and  important  business, 
retaining  a  representati\-e  clientage  and  attaining  a  commanding  posi- 
tion at  the  bar  of  this  section  of  the  state.  Mr.  Lambie  still  con- 
tinues in  active  practice,  and  his  position  as  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen 
is  so  unequi\oca!  and  so  advanced  as  to  render  supererogatory  any 
further  statement  in  this  connection.  He  has  ever  been  a  stalwart 
supporter  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican  party,  having 
cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  he  has  felt 
that  his  profession  offered  at  all  times  the  fullest  scope  for  his  efforts 
and  undivided  attention,  and  has  been  signally  free  from  political  am- 
bition of  a  personal  nature.  His  interest  in  all  that  conserves  the 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  his  home  city  has  ever  been  of  in- 
sistent order,  and  his  is  the  distinction  of  having  served  for  twenty- 
six  consecutive  years  as  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  he  has  now 
served  three  terms  as  president  of  that  body.     He  has  been  a  delegate 
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to  tlie  various  con\-entions  of  his  party,  ami  has  been  an  able  ex- 
ponent (jf  Republican  principles  and  policies.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Eightli  United  Presbyterian  church,  of  Pittsburg,  of 
which  lie  has  been  an  officer  for  thirt)-three  years,  while  for  seven 
years  he  ser\ed  as  superintendent  of  its  Sunday-school.  Fraternally 
he  is  identiiied  with  Post  No.  3,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  which 
he  is  past  commander. 

In  1S65  ]\Ir.  Lambie  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Agnes  Cun- 
ningham, a  daughter  of  John  Cunningham.  She  died  in  1869,  leav- 
mg  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Edward  Wig- 
gins, of  Philadelphia.  On  the  21st  of  July.  1870,  Mr.  Lambie  was 
married  to  ]\Iiss  Anna  Robertson.  She  was  born  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg, jjeing  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Robertson,  one  of  the  prominent 
citizens  of  the  place.  Of  this  second  union  have  been  born  three  sons 
and  four  daughters,  namely:  Jeannette,  Aimee,  Annie  (deceased). 
Marguerite,  Charles.  John  and  Thomas. 

In  c(jnclusion  we  enter  the  following  appreciative  characterization 
of  Mr.  Lambie,  the  same  ha\'ing  been  given  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Morrow, 
assistant  comptroller  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg:  "I  have  known  Mr. 
Lambie  for  o\er  forty  years  and  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  exceedingly 
correct  habits  of  life,  in  all  its  relations,  having  none  of  the  vices,  great 
or  small.  Pie  was  the  originator  of  the  children's  day,  or  flower  day, 
in  the  public  schools,  involving  the  custom,  which  has  been  for  many 
years  obser\-ed  in  Pittsburg,  of  having  each  child  bring  a  plant  or  flowers 
with  which  to  decorate  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  on  Memorial  Day. 
He  is  als(j  noted  for  carrying  out  his  views  and  as  being  unyielding 
and  uncompromising  in  his  course  when  his  conscience  renders  approval, 
and  he  never  swerves  from  what  he  considers  just  and  fair." 
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GEORGE  C.  HETZEL. 

George  C.  Ketzel,  the  founder  and  present  head  of  the  extensive 
manufacturing  corporation,  tlie  George  C.  Hetzel  Company,  of  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  is  familiarly  known  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  worsteds  and  woolen  goods  for 
men's  wear.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  January  3, 
1858,  the  eldest  son  of  John  G.  and  Caroline  Hetzel.  His  father  was 
born  in  1830,  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  where  he  was  reared  and 
acquired  a  common  school  education.  Upon  attaining  young  manhood 
he  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyh'ania,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Politically  he  was 
a  tirm  adherent  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  his  religious  views  was 
a  loyal  supporter  of  the  tenets  of  the  Lntlicran  church.  In  1856  he 
married  INIiss  Caroline  Naegele.  a  native  of  Germany,  and  four  sons 
and  two  daughters  were  born  to  them.  Mr.  HetzeFs  death  occurred 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

George  C.  Hetzel  attended  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  where 
he  obtained  a  good  practical  education.  Upon  reaching  the  age  of  si.x- 
teen  years  he  left  school  in  order  to  accept  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia,  and 
he  remained  an  employe  of  that  corporation  for  fi\e  years.  In  1S79  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  V>.  \\ .  Greer,  in  his  present  manufacturing 
business  under  the  style  of  B.  W.  (ireer  &  Hetzel.  and  the  plant,  which 
consisted  of  thirty-two  Bridesburg  looms,  on  which  ginghams  ami 
shirting  cheviots  were  woven,  was  located  at  Sixteenth  and  Reed  streets, 
Philadelphia.  Their  business  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1881  it  was 
found  necessary  to  increase  their  facilities,  so  they  removed  to  Eight- 
eenth street  and  Washington  avenue,  and  added  extra  looms  and  began 
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the  manufacture  of  the  finest  shirtings  and  madras  cloth  at  that  time 
made  in  tliis  country.  This  branch  of  the  business  proving  very  re- 
munerati\'e.it  was  again  found  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  their  plant, 
and  in  1883  they  removed  their  machinery  to  the  new  mill  just  then 
com]3leted  b}'  William  Arrott  at  Thirteenth  and  Carpenter  streets,  pur- 
chased more  machinery,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
looms.  After  a  varied  experience  in  producing  all  liinds  of  cotton 
goods  the  business  was  gradually  changed  to  the  manufacture  of  men's 
wear,  worsteds  and  woolens.  In  order  to  manufacture  these  articles 
they  had  to  dispose  of  their  old  machinery,  and  purchase  Knowdes' 
fancy  looms,  to  which  were  added  the  necessary  finishing  and  dyeing 
machinery. 

In  1888  Mr.  Hetzel  purchased  his  partner's  share  of  the  business, 
and  shortly  afterward  admitted  Job  Smith  and  George  W.  Atherholt  into 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  George  C.  Hetzel  &  Company. 
Both  the  new  partners  had  been  employes  of  the  old  firm,  and  under  the 
new  arrangement  Mr.  Smith  superintended  the  works  and  Mr.  Ather- 
liolt  acted  in  the  capacity  of  bookkeeper.  In  1890  Charles  G.  Hetzel 
and,  a  few  years  later,  William  E.  Hetzel,  were  admitted  to  the  firm. 
In  1890  the  firm  remo\'ed  their  plant  to  the  new  mills  erected  for  them 
at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Broomall  streets,  in  the  city  of  Chester, 
where  they  occupy  an  entire  scjuare.  The  main  building,  which  is  three 
stories  high,  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  contains  the 
warp-dressing,  designing,  winding,  spooling  and  finishing  departments, 
the  offices  and  packing  rooms;  they  have  also  dye  houses  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  Ijy  fifty-three  feet  and  sixty-four  by  fifty-three  feet ; 
boiler  and  engine  houses,  fifty-four  by  sixty  feet ;  machine  shop,  seven- 
teen by  seventeen  feet ;  dryer  house,  sixteen  by  sixty-two  feet ;  a  drug 
house,    eighteen   by   thirty-six    feet,    and   a   one-story   weave   shed,   one 
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hundred  and  eiglity-six  by  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  (hmensions, 
witli  a  glass  roof.  These  l:)uildings  are  built  of  brick,  furnished  through- 
out with  automatic  sprinklers,  electric  lighting,  water  filters  and  supplied 
with  all  the  requisite  modern  improvements.  The  power  for  running 
the  machinery  is  supplied  by  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsepower  Green 
automatic  cut-off  engine  and  four  one  hundred  horsepower  horizontal 
boilers  and  one  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsepower  upright  boiler.  The 
goods  manufactured  by  the  present  firm  in  1879  aggregated  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  value,  but  under  their  efficient  management  and 
their  upright  and  conscientious  business  dealings,  the  yearly  product 
of  their  mills  has  steadily  increased  until  it  now  amounts  to  over  one 
million  dollars  annually.  The  mills  are  in  constant  operation,  and 
give  employment  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  people  in  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  worsted  men's  suitings  and  trouserings  and 
women's  suitings  and  cloakings.  In  February,  1901,  the  business  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  as  the  "George 
C.  Hetzel  Company." 

In  addition  to  this  extensive  manufacturing  business,  Mr.  Hetzel 
is  also  actively  interested  in  many  other  enterprises  both  in  this  city 
and  elsewhere.  He  is  a  director  of  the  Chester  National  Bank.  He 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  served  as  director  in  the  Philadelphia 
Bourse,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  and  the  Art  Club 
of  Philadelphia.  In  his  jwlitics  he  is  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  policy  of 
the  Repuljlican  party,  and  in  his  religion  he  adheres  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  being  a  member  of  the  toard  of  trustees  of  the 
church  of  that  denomination  in  Ridley  Park,  where  he  has  made  his 
home  for  many  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  borough 
of  Ridley  Park  and  was  chief  burgess  for  three  years  ending  March  i, 
1903. 
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BYRON  W.  KING,  A.  M.,  Pii.  D. 

Byron  Wesley'  King  possesses  talent  wliicli  has  placed  his  name 
high  among  the  leading  elocutionists  of  the  east,  and  he  has  won  fame 
as  a  teacher,  lecturer  and  entertainer  throughout  all  the  states  of  the 
union.  His  ahiliiy  as  an  elocutionist  is  remarkable,  since  he  has  con- 
quered by  {jersonal  effort  alone  an  early  defect  in  speech  which  would 
have  debarred  an  ordinary  man  from  public  life,  and  to-day  he  directs 
in  person  an  educational  institution  which  gives  instruction  annually 
to  more  than  one  thousand  pupils. 

Professor  King  was  liorn  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  a  son  of  David  J.  King,  a  resident  of  Greensburg,  this  state,  and 
who  is  a  rei^resentative  of  that  class  of  highly  resjaected  citizens  who 
owe  their  honorable  standing  in  society  and  remarkable  success  in 
liusiness  to  their  own  unaided  efforts.  David  J.  King  was  born  in 
Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  November  6,  1820,  and  is  a  son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Nefif)  King.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a 
native  of  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  reared  a  large 
family,  but  after  the  birth  of  his  son  John  he  removed  to  Somerset 
county,  this  sta^e.  John  King,  the  father  of  David  J.  King,  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  was  a  Whig  in  his  political  views  and  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  For  his  wife  he 
chose  Elizabeth  Nefif,  the  daughter  of  Nicholas  Neff,  who'  was  of  Ger- 
man descent  and  was  a  farmer  of  Somerset  county.  To  this  marriage 
were  born  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

David  J.  King  attended  the  subscription  schools  of  Somerset 
county  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  at  that  early  age  entered 
upon  his  Imsiness  career,  with  the  humble  ambition  of  winning  hon- 
orable success  and  a  comfortable  home.     Plis  capital  at  that  time  con- 
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sisted  principal!)'  of  two  strong  arms,  a  willingness  to  work  and  a  firm 
determination  to  succeed,  and,  althovigh  he  was  forced  to  encounter 
many  obstacles  in  his  path  to  success,  he  was  never  disheartened  in  his 
hard  struggle  for  a  competence.  Working  as  a  farm  laliorer  until  1839, 
he  then  removed  to  Westmoreland  county,  where  for  fifteen  years  he 
farmed  on  rented  land,  on  the  expiration  of  which  period  he  was  able 
to  purchase  a  desirable  property  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  acres 
in  Hempfield  township.  By  devoting  his  entire  time  and  energies  to 
this  property  he  succeeded  in  making  it  one  of  the  best  impro\'ed  and 
most  valuable  farms  in  that  section  of  the  county.  In  1888  he  removed 
to  Greensburg,  where  he  has  ever  since  made  his  home. 

In  1848  Mr.  King  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Ann  Simpson, 
a  daughter  of  William  Simpson,  who  resided  near  Mount  Pleasant. 
Pennsylvania.  This  union  was  blessed  with  twelve  children,  the  follow- 
ing named  of  whom  are  still  living:  Rel^ecca,  the  wife  of  David  IMusic, 
of  Adamsburg,  Pennsylvania;  David  B..  who  is  a  graduate  of  Lafavette 
College,  where  he  was  afterward  professor  of  Latin  for  some  years, 
and  is  now  a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York  city  bar  and  a  veiy 
successful  lawyer;  Fannie,  the  wife  of  Joseph  W.  Stoner;  Theodore,  of 
Richland  county.  Ohio ;  Theophilus,  a  resident  of  Alps\-ille,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Byron  W. ;  Frank  A.,  of  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania ;  Maryetta 
King;  and  John  H..  a  resident  of  Paintersvillc.  David  J.  King  has 
been  identified  with  the  Democratic  party  since  1863.  and  has  held  the 
township  offices  of  tax  collector,  assessor  and  school  director,  in  all 
of  which  his  executive  ability,  sound  judgment  and  intelligent  action 
made  him  successful  and  popular.  For  many  years  he  was  a  deacon  in 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Presbyterian  church,  and  since  his  removal  to 
Greensburg  has  been  a  memlser  of  that  denomination  at  that  place.  He 
is  one  who  has  ever  had  tlie  courage  to  act  upon  his  honest  convictions. 
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and  although  he  is  dehberate  in  forming  conclusions  he  is  firm  in  their 
defense. 

Professor  Byron  King  accjuired  his  primary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  nati\-e  locality,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  entereil 
Mount  Pleasant  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1877,  receiving 
the  honors  of  his  class.  During  his  boyhood  he  was  so  badly  troubled 
with  an  impediment  in  his  speech  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
recite,  and  he  was  then  obliged  to  write  his  lessons,  but  by  making  a 
special  study  of  the  causes  and  remedies  for  stammering  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  wonderful  cure  in  his  own  case,  while  as  a  teacher  he  has 
won  pronounced  success  in  curing  vocal  defects.  Some  years  prior  to 
his  graduation  Mr.  King  began  teaching  in  Mount  Pleasant  College, 
and  after  receiving  his  diploma  he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Jefferson  College,  while  subsecjuently  he  became  a  teacher  of  elo- 
cution in  Washington  College  and  for  one  year  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Mount  Pleasant  Academy.  The  following  four  years  he  spent 
in  travel,  after  which  he  taught  in  sixty  different  schools  in  the  central 
states.  As  an  instructor  he  possesses  marked  ability  and  has  held  a 
number  of  important  positions,  having  been  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Classical  and  Scientific  Listitute, 
professor  of  higher  mathematics  and  elocution  in  the  Jefferson  academy; 
and  a  profess(ir  in  Washington  and  Waynesburg  colleges,  Wooster 
LTniversity,  St.  Joseph's  Academy  and  Curry  Listitute;  was  a  special 
teacher  of  elocution  and  Delsarte  philosophy  in  Rogersville  Seminary, 
Marysville  College  and  the  University  of  Tennessee ;  was  special  lecturer 
at  Martyn  College  of  Oratory,  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  was  in- 
structor at  Bay  View  Chautaucjua.  Mr.  King  received  training  in  elocu- 
tion under  private  teachers  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
in  1883  he  opened  the  King's  School  of  Oratory  in  Pittsburg,  which  is 
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now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  studies  in  tliis 
institution  are  often  prolonged  over  three  years,  and  in  the  outset  thev 
embrace  Shakesiieare.  physiology,  hygiene,  English  literature,  literary 
analysis  and  the  philosoph}-  of  expression,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  graduates  of  King's  School  are  occupying  prominent  places  in  the 
pulpit,  at  the  bar,  on  the  lecture  platform,  the  lyceum  stage,  and  are 
among  the  most  successful  of  actors.  Professor  King  is  president  of 
the  faculty  and  is  a  teacher  of  Latin,  Greek,  voice  culture,  theory  of 
speech  and  Shakespeare,  dramatic  work  and  Delsarte  philosophy. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  1S83,  Professor  King  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Inez  E.,  daughter  of  Chester  A.  and  Olive  Todd,  of 
Chautauqua  county.  New  York,  and  they  have  three  children.  Olive 
May,  Beatrice  and  Byron,  Jr.  Mrs.  King  has  won  fame  and  popularity 
as  a  reader  and  has  proved  to  her  husband  an  able  co-worker,  acting  as 
instructor  in  special  departments  of  elocutionary  work,  teacher  of 
btage  action  and  dramatic  selections  for  ladies,  and  a  teacher  of  esthetic 
phvsical  culture,  Delsarte  gymnastics,  poses,  attitudes  and  movement. 
She  is  a  lady  of  unusual  culture  and  refinement,  and  is  proving  a  valu- 
nble  assistant  to  her  husband  in  his  life  work. 

Professor  King  is  in  constant  demand  as  an  elocutionist,  and 
wherever  he  appears  he  carries  his  audience  by  storm.  As  a  writer  he 
is  also  wideh'  known,  and  among  other  works  he  is  the  author  of 
"Practice  of  Speech  and  Successful  Selections,"  a  treatise  on  voice 
action  and  general  elocution,  which  has  been  introduced  into  three 
hundred  or  more  colleges,  academies  and  high  schools  and  is  used  by 
many  of  the  most  noted  teachers  of  elocution  in  America.  It  is  de- 
signed for  self-instruction,  but  is  equally  available  as  a  text-book.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  practical  works  of  the  kind  published,  and  is  recom- 
mended by  Franklin  K.  Surgent,  director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Dra- 
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matic  Art  in  New  York  city;  Dion  Boucicault,  late  of  the  Ljxeum 
Theater  Scliool,  ;'nd  many  others  of  note.  Professor  King  is  a  broad- 
niindeu.  progressi\e  man  and  pubHc-spirited  citizen,  and  in  all  life's 
I'elations  is  found  true  to  the  duties  of  professional  and  social  life  which 
the  day  may  bring  forth. 

W.    HORACE    ROSE. 

The  data  relative  to  Mr.  Rose's  ancestry  was  lost  by  the  destruction 
of  his  papers  in  the  Johnstown  Flood  in  1889,  and  the  statement  here 
given  by  him  is  one  from  memory,  unverified  by  any  official  or  semi- 
oiificial  paper: 

"On  my  paternal  side  I  am  of  the  seventh  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans. The  first  of  my  family  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia. There  were  four  brothers  who  crossed  the  ocean  at  the  same 
time  and  subsequently  di\-ided  off  and  formed  four  branches  of  the  Rose 
family:  one  of  which  located  in  George:  one  in  the  Western  Reserve 
following  the  Revelution ;  one  in  Maryland ;  and  the  other,  the  line  from 
which  I  come,  at  an  early  date  removed  from  Virginia  to  Maryland, 
thence  into  what  was  then  Bedford  county.  Pennsylvania,  and  located 
along  the  region  of  the  Bloody  Run.  What  part  my  ancestors  took  in 
the  American  Revolution  I  am  unable  to  state.  My  great-grandfather, 
Allen  Rose,  was  a  member  of  the  first  grand  jury  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford. My  grandfather,  ^^'illiam  Rose,  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloody 
Run  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  My  father,  Allen  Rose, 
was  born  in  Bedford  county  and  served  in  Harrison's  campaign  in  the 
northwest  as  a  private  soldier.  Upon  his  return  he  located  in  Somerset 
county,  where  he  married  my  mother,  Elizabeth  Fream.  In  1828  he 
moved  to  Cambria  county  and  located  at  Johnstown,  where  he  reside^ 
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until  the  date  of  his  deatli  in  1851.  He  was  a  huilder  and  contractor  by 
occupation. 

"On  my  maternal  side  I  am  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  My  great- 
grandmother  was  a  Boyd,  was  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  at  Bloody 
Run  and  released  se\-en  years  afterwards  by  General  Boquet's  fdrces ; 
she  married  Robert  Smiley,  who  was  also  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and 
lived  in  Lancaster  or  Bedford  county.  Her  daughter,  Agnes  Smiley, 
married  Moses  I""ream,  whose  father,  William,  came  to  America  from 
Ireland  at  an  early  date,  before  the  Revolutronary  struggle.  He  mar- 
ried rhebe  Merrill  in  Jersey  and  afterwards  settled  in  Mar}'land,  where 
mv  grandfather  was  Iiorn.  My  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Moses  and 
Agnes  Fream  and  was  a  native  of  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania. 

"My  ancestors  on  1)oth  sides  were  mechanics  or  farmers,  none  of 
whom  (in  .America)  had  the  ad\-antage  of  an  academic  education.  It 
was  a  tradition  in  the  family  on  both  sides  that  none  were  illiterate, 
none  criminal,  none  wealthy,  but  all  thrifty. 

"So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  I  am  the  first  of  my  line,  on  either  side, 
who  followed  a  professional  occupation." 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  W.  J.  KRAMER. 

I,  \\'illiam  John  Kramer,  was  born  in  1840,  January  2nd.  in  Ger- 
many, near  Bremen.  Mv  father,  Frederick  \V.  Kramer,  a  nati\'e  of 
(iermany,  was  born  in  1806,  and  my  mcither,  also  a  native  of  Germany, 
was  born  in  1810.  Her  maiden  name  was  Sophia  W'iliniina  W'ittie. 
Mother  died  in  1895. 

My  father,  who  died  in  i86g,  was  a  wagonmaker,  and  followed  that 
trade  most  of  his  life.  His  leading  characteristic  in  this  line  was  to 
make  a  first-class  job  at  all  times,  and  deal  honestlv  with  all  men.     In  a 
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pulitical  sense  he  was  a  Repul^lican.  and  liis  liolDby  was  the  free  press 
and  free  speecli.  One  of  the  reasons  for  his  leaving  Germany  was  tlie 
tyranny  of  the  petty  kings  at  that  time,  Ijotli  mihtary  and  otherwise. 
A  man  was  used  more  like  a  dog,  by  the  nobility  and  officials,  than  like 
a  man.  His  very  nature  rebelled  at  such  treatment,  so  he  sold  his  home, 
and  with  his  wife  and  six  boys  set  sail  in  a  sailing  vessel  from  Bremer- 
hafen  in  1845.  '^•""^^  after  a  voyage  of  two  months  arrived  in  New  York. 
After  staying  there  some  time  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  from  there 
to  Pittsburg,  where  he  worked  for  some  time,  until  Peter  GrafT  hired  him 
to  go  to  Butler  county,  Pennsyh'ania,  to  make  and  repair  wagons  for  an 
iron  furnace,  which  he  owned  at  that  time. 

It  was  there  that  I  receix'ed  my  training  as  a  wagonmaker.  As  we 
had  only  about  three  months  of  school  a  year  my  schooling  was  very 
limited.  Altogether  it  did  not  exceed  more  than  three  years.  As  our 
family  consisted  of  ten  fioys  we  were  obliged  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as 
we  were  able  to  lielp  earn  a  living.  I  commenced  to  work  for  my  father 
Ijefore  1  was  twelve  years  old.  when  my  older  brother  and  I  took  one 
end  of  the  cross-cut  saw  and  my  father  took  the  other,  to  get  out  wagon 
stock.  In  those  days  there  were  no  sawmills  in  our  section,  and  we  had 
to  saw  and  cut  all  our  wagon  stock  from  the  tree.  In  that  way  I  re- 
ceived a  first-class  schooling  in  the  knowledge  of  wagon  timber. 

The  first  work  I  can  e\-er  remember  of  doing  away  from  home  was 
helping  to  make  hay  for  the  firm  who  owned  the  iron  furnace.  For  this 
I  received  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  and  boarded  at  home. 

At  that  time  money  was  very  scarce,  and  father  got  very  little, 
probably  not  over  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  in  cash.  The  rest  of  his 
wages  he  took  out  in  provisions  at  the  company's  store. 

When  we  boys  went  to  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  we  received 
twenty-five  cents  each  for  spending  money,  and  then  would  walk  from 
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five  to  ten  miles,  as  the  case  might  lie,  to  get  tliere.  This  taught  us  a 
lesson  in  economy  that  few  hoys  get  to-day. 

My  first  work  was  on  the  farm,  and  then  came  taking  wagon  timlier, 
chopping  cord  wood  for  charcoal,  road-making,  clearing  up  farms,  work- 
ing the  furnace,  mining  ore  and  coal,  and  a  numher  of  other  things  too 
numerous  to  merition.  I  had  learned  the  wagon  trade  before  I  was 
'  twenty-one  years  old. 

In  1861,  after  helping  my  father  to  put  up  the  crops,  I  came  to 
Oil  City,  or  to  where  Oil  City  now  stands,  to  look  for  work.  Xot  being 
able  to  secure  a  position  of  any  kind,  my  chums  advised  me  to  start 
a  repair  shop.  In  October.  1S61,  I  went  back  home,  gathered  up  the 
few  tools  my  father  let  me  have,  liorrowed  ten  dollars  from  my  brother, 
and,  with  this  and  another  dollar  which  I  had  left,  started  in  lousiness 
by  building  a  small  shop  16x20  feet,  one  stoi-y  high. 

Xdw  that  the  shop  was  built  I  bad  no  stock  to  work  with,  as  there 
was  no  wagon  stock  in  this  jxart  of  the  country,  and  no  railroads  on 
which  to  have  any  shipped  in.  I  went  to  Butler  county  and  gathered 
up  some  there,  and  had  it  hauled  to  Oil  City  with  teams.  So  you  see 
I  began  business  under  very  trying  circumstances. 

My  first  new  wagon,  made  in  1863,  was  the  first  new  one  ever  built 
in  Oil  City,  and  was  sold  to  John  Coast,  now  of  Olean,  New  York. 

I  continued  to  repair  wagons  and  occasionally  built  a  new  one  to 
fill  in  the  time.  Mr.  D.  L.  Trax  doing  smithing,  until  in.  1880  he  and 
I  comliined  our  capital  and  formed  a  co-partnership,  bought  some  ma- 
chinery and  commenced  building  wagons  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  We 
worked  on  for  ten  years,  until  our  business  outgrew  our  plant,  and  we 
took  in  Mr.  Daniel  Geottlc,  as  a  partner,  moved  our  shops  to  the  West 
End  borough,  where  we  are  still  doing  business. 

In   1857  I  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in   Butler 
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county,  and  in  1861  iDrought  my  letter  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  Oil  City,  of  which  T.  R.  Thoburn  is  now  pastor. 

I  ha\'e  traveled  considerably — from  the  Great  Lakes  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Mexico  to 
Canada. 

At  present  I  am  president  of  the  Kramer  Wagon  Company,  and  am 
manufacturing  tables  in  company  with  my  son,  in  Oil  City,  and  am  also 
a  stockholder  in  the  Rock  Creek  Lumber  &  Mining  Company,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

On  Septemljer  i,  1863,  I  married  Sarah  Ann  Fair,  daughter  of 
Isaac  h'air,  a  farmer  of  German  descent,  wagonmaker,  and  manufacturer 
of  lumber.  She  was  born  in  1838,  and  was  the  mother  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, four  buys  and  nine  girls,  two  of  which  died  when  very  young. 
The  other  ele\-en  children  are  all  li\-ing  at  the  present  time.  My  wife 
died  on  July  31,  1902,  of  heart  trouble.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  a  good  faithful  wife  and  mother. 
Li  justice  to  her  I  must  say  that  my  success  in  business  was  due  to  her 
fully  as  much  as  to  myself. 

J.   WEIDMAN    MURRAY. 

Speaking"  of  the  above  named  gentleman,  who  now  holds  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  iron  world  of  Pittsburg,  one  of  his  intimate  business 
associates  describes  him  as  a  "hail  fellow  well  met,"  and  a  man  of 
marked  executive  ability,  whose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  Such 
high  praise  from  one  who  knows  him  well  naturally  excites  curiosity 
to  know  something  more  concerning  the  object  of  such  eulogy,  and  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  this  desire  that  this  brief  biography  has 
been  compiled. 
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Search  for  the  family  genealogy  takes  us  to  Lehanon  county, 
Pennsylvania,  where  we  find  the  parents  settled  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Captain  William  W.  Murray,  who  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  stock,  was  known  as  a  man  of  excellent  business  qualifi- 
cations, and  for  many  years  was  manager  of  the  Union  Forge  Com- 
pany at  Union  Forge,  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  brought 
up  in  the  Presbyterian  faith,  in  politics  was  known  as  an  "old-school 
Democrat,"  and  when  he  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years, 
man}-  people  assembled  around  his  bier  and  mourned  him  sincerely, 
both  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  In  early  manhood  he  had  married  Wil- 
helmina  Bickel.  a  lady  of  German  parentage,  by  whom  he  had  twel\e 
children,  but  the  only  survivors  are :  Mrs.  E.  P.  Ewing,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska;  William  Murray,  of  Champaign,  Illinois;  L.  W.  Murray,  of 
Connecticut,  Ohio;  and  the  Pittsburg  man  of  business  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  initial  sentences  of  these  memoirs. 

J.  Weidman  Murray,  oldest  of  his  father's  living  children,  was 
born  at  Union  Forge  (now  Lickdale),  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania, 
October  17.  1853.  and  remained  at  home  until  aljout  his  eighteenth 
year.  Meantime  he  had  pursued  his  education  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  county,  and  when  eighteen  years  old  was  graduated  in 
the  high  school  in  Lebanon.  Immediately  thereafter  he  went  to  learn 
the  trade  of  machinist  with  P.  L.  Weimer  and  Brothers  at  Lebanon, 
and  remained  in  the  employment  of  this  firm  for  ten  years  following. 
Quitting  tliis  establishment  temporarily,  he  was  engaged  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Steel  Company  as  assistant  mechanical  engineer  for  two  and  a 
half  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  returned  to  Weimer 
Brothers  and  remained  with  them  an  additional  three  years.  His 
next  move  took  him  from  his  nati\-e  state  to  the  iron  region  of  Bir- 
mingham,   Alabama,    where   he   was   employed  by   the   Tennessee   Coal 
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Mining  &  Railroad  Company  as  mechanical  engineer  of  the  company 
and  superintendent  of  their  Linn  Iron  Works  Department.  After 
remaining  with  this  southern  company  nearly  eight  years  Mr.  Murray 
took  control  as  manager  of  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company,  now  known  as 
the  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  at  Pittsburg,  and  has  since  retained  that 
responsible  position. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1880,  J\Ir.  Murray  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Alice,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Carmany,  of 
Lebanon,  and  they  have  two  children :  Leigh  Carmany  and  Catherine 
Jeannette.  Fraternally  Mr.  Murray's  connections  are  confined  to 
Masonry,  in  which  he  is  a  Knight  Templar  and  has  reached  the  thirty- 
second  degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  His  social  rank  is  indicated  by  his 
membership  in  the  Duquesne  Club,  the  largest  and  most  influential  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  in  the  city  and  celebrated  throughout  the  country 
on  account  of  the  distinction  of  many  who  have  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  its  exclusive  circles.  The  rolls  of  the  Duquesne  include  such  men  as 
Attorney  General  Knox,  Andrew  Carnegie  and  scores  of  others  whose 
names  are  h(nisehold  words  in  the  United  States.  Personally  Mr.  Mur- 
ray is  a  man  of  robust  physique,  of  affable  manners  and  genial  address, 
and  much  acklicted  to  outdoor  sports,  among  which  baseball  is  his  par- 
ticular hobby. 


JOSEPH  HARTMAN. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  spoke  the  following  words :  "You  can- 
not succeed  in  life  by  spasmodic  jerkb.  You  cannot  win  confidence,  nor 
earn  friendship,  nor  gain  influence,  nor  attain  skill,  nor  reach  position, 
by  violent  snatches." 

Not  by  a  single  jump,  nor  by  a  single  stroke  of  commercial  bril- 
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liancy,  did  Joseph  Hartman  become  a  permanent  factor  in  the  business 
and  financial  circles  of  western  Pennsjdvania.  The  great  dexelopment 
of  the  cities  of  western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  is 
due  to  the  enterprise  and  progressiveness  of  such  men  as  our  subject ; 
it  is  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining  to  chronicle  the  lives  of  those 
men  who  have  done  so  much  toward  bringing  about  their  present  pros- 
perity, and  such  a  one  we  have  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was 
born  October  i8,   1827,  in  Armstrong  county,  Pennsyhania. 

Philip  Hartman,  his  paternal  grandfather,  was  among  the  pioneers 
of  Oakland  township,  Butler  county.  The  date  of  his  settlement  is  not 
exactly  known,  but  was  soon  after  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution. 
At  the  time  of  the  war  he  resided  at  or  near  Greensburg',  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  enlisted  and  served  under  Colonel  Ogle. 
His  brother,  Michael  Hartman,  was  also  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
and  soon  after  the  war  settled  in  Manor  township,  Armstrong  county, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kittanning. 

On  July  4,  1796,  William  Hartman,  father  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  heads  this  biography,  was  born.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  male  white  child  born  in  Butler  county.  He  lived 
in  Oakland  township,  Butler  count}-,  until  he  became  a  young  man.  when 
he  went  to  Pittsburg,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  Some- 
time after,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Winters  and  removed  to  Armstrong 
county.  A  few  years  afterward  the  family  removed  to  Pittsburg, 
where  they  remained  a  few  years,  and  again  returned  to  Armstrong 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  working  at  his  trade  until  the 
year  1849,  when  they  moved  to  Donegal  township,  Butler  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Joseph  Hartman  s])ent  his  boyhood  days  with  his  parents  in  Arm- 
strong county,  and  in  Pittsburg,  where  he  acquired  habits  of  industry 
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that  have  remained  as  leading  traits  of  his  character  all  through  life. 
He  recei\'ed  a  common  school  education  and  private  instruction  from 
his  parents.  He  commencetl  life  for  himself  under  very  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. His  first  earnings  were  invested  in  a  small  tract  of  land 
in  Donegal  township.  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  settled 
with  his  father  and  mother,  and  where  they  resided  until  the  time  (jf  their 
death.  His  mother  died  September  lo,  1864,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  her  age,  and  his  father  died  February  14.  1879,  aged  eighty- four 
years.  In  1849  l'"^  enlisted  with  Captain  Fink,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
war,  in  Company  E:  was  mustered  at  Middlesex.  Armstrong  county, 
under  Colonel  Surwell,  and  served  for  three  years  in  the  state  troops  as 
a  private  soldier.  During  the  late  Civil  war  the  subject  of  this  liiography 
was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  Union,  and  in  1862  enlisted  in  Company  E, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
served  nine  months  and  was  honorably  discharged.  Returning  to  But- 
ler county,  he  settled  on  his  farm,  where  he  remained  imtil  i8qi  when 
he  moved  to  Butler,  Pennsyh-ania,  'where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Hart- 
man  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  prominent  and  progressive  agricultural- 
ists of  the  county,  and  i^i  e\'ery  sense  a  successful  business  man.  He 
always  took  a  deep  interest  in  matters  of  education,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  school  board  of  his  township  and  served  as  its  secretary 
almost  continuously  for  thirty  years.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Repub- 
lican, and  in  1884  was  elected  to  represent  Butler  county  in  the  state 
legislature,  ser\-ing  in  the  sessions  of  1S85-86.  He  is  a  member  of  A. 
G.  Reed  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  warm  friend 
of  the  old  soldiers. 

Mr.  Hartman  has  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  lohn  Black,  of  Donegal  towiiship,  Butler  county, 
whom  he  married  in  January,  1853.     She  died  July  5,   1869,  leaving  a 
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family  of  five  children,  as  follows:  Mary  E.,  Lizzie  J.,  the  wife  of 
Patrick  Gallagher;  Anna  L.,  the  wife  of  Michael  Leonard:  Eva  F. ;  and 
Joseph  D.  Mr.  Hartman's  second  marriage  took  place  in  1873.  witli 
Miss  Mary  McFadden,  who  died  April  17,  1891. 

In  1864,  Mr.  Hartman  commenced  operating  in  the  old  fields  of 
Venango  connty,  Pennsyhania.  He  subsequently  transferred  his  oper- 
ations to  Butler  and  Armstrong  counties,  and  has  been  successfully 
identified  with  oil  producing  for  the  past  thirty-three  years.  He  .has 
operated  extensively  in  the  Millerstown,  St.  Joe  and  JefYerson  Center 
fields,  in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Allegheny  count}-.  New 
York,  and  in  the  great  McDonald  field  in  Washington  county  Pennsyl- 
vaia ;  also  in  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Marion,  Wetzel, 
Monongalia,  Harrison  and  Ritchie  counties.  West  A'irginia  and  in  Mon- 
roe county,  Ohio.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  Delmer  Oil  Company,  of 
West  Virginia.  He  is  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Hartman  Oil  Com- 
pany, whose  main  office  is  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyh-ania.  This  company 
has  drilled  some  huntlred  and  twenty-five  wells  in  the  deep  territory,  in 
West  Virginia,  and  has  a  large  production.  The  company  has  large 
holdings  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hartman  is  also  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  Richland 
Oil  Company,  whose  wells  and  lands  are  located  in  Allegheny  county, 
Pennsyhania.  He  has  also  producing  wells  at  Callery  Junction,  Ent- 
er county,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  stockholder  in  the  United  States 
Pipe  Line  Company,  and  also  the  Producers'  Pipe  Line  Company. 

At  the  time  the  movement  was  inaugurated  to  curtail  production 
he  earnestly  supported  Hon.  T.  W.  Phillips  in  his  plan  to  set  aside 
two  million  barrels  of  oil  for  the  protection  of  labor  engaged  in  the 
petroleum  industry,  the  net  profits  of  which  were  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand  dollars,  which  was  divided  among  those  thrown  out  of 
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employment.  Mr.  Hartman.  in  connection  with  other  capitalibts,  pur- 
chased the  Kehy  mine  in  New  Mexico.  After  running  this  mine  ahout 
eight  months  he  disposed  of  liis  interest  at  a  satisfactory  profit.  He  is 
also  a  stockholder  in  the  Trade  Dollar  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of 
Idaho.  He  is  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Golconda  Gold  Mining  and 
Milling  Company,  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado. 

The  Butler  County  National  Bank  was  organized  and  commenced 
husiness  August  i8,  1890.  On  the  ist  day  of  October,  1890,  Mr.  Hart- 
man  was  elected  president  to  succeed  Mr.  Taylor,  a  position  he  has 
filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  patrons  and  stockholders  of  the 
bank.  The  success  of  this  bank  has  been  phenomenal,  and  it  is  now 
one  of  the  strongest  institutions  in  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hartman  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  was  reared 
in  the  religious  faith  of  that  denomination.  The  principal  part  of  his 
early  education  he  received  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  very  pious  and 
good  woman.  Mr.  Hartman  takes  a  commendable  interest  in  religious 
matters,  and  was  active  in  the  erection  of  the  new  church  at  Sugar 
Creek ;  and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  building  committee.  He 
not  only  gave  his  children  a  good  common  school  education,  but  all 
his  daughters  completed  theirs  in  a  convent,  and  his  son  received  a 
college  education.  His  home  and  farm  that  he  left  in  189 1,  when  he 
moved  to  Butler,  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  anct  ni  it  lie  takes 
great  pride  and  interest. 


CHARLES    A.    KUNKEL. 

The  well  known  and  efiicient  cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  Bank, 
Charles  A.  Kunkel,  merits  and  holds  a  place  among  the  representative 
citizens  of  Harrisburg,  and  the  story  of  his  life  ofifers  a  typical  example 
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of  that  alert  American  spirit  wliicli  has  enabled  many  an  individual  to 
rise  to  a  position  of  influence  and  renown  solely  through  native  talent 
and  singleness  of  purpose.  He  is  a  native  son  of  the  Keystone  state, 
his  birth  having  occurred  in  Shippensburg,  Cumberland  county.  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  loth  of  June,  1847.  He  is  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Rachel 
(Bomberger)  Kunkel.  On  the  paternal  side  the  remote  ancestors  came 
to  this  country  from  Germany,  and  Mr.  Kunkel  traces  his  genealogy  to 
his  grandfather,  Christian  Kunkel,  who  came  to  this  city  fnmi  York- 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Charles  A.  Kunkel  received  his  elementary  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  nati\-e  locality,  which  he  attended  until  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  subsequently  became  a  student  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton's 
Commercial  College  of  Philadelphia,  graduating  from  that  institution 
in  1865.  Previous  to  that  time,  in  1862,  he  had  begun  his  business 
career  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  recei\-ing 
in  compensation  for  his  services  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and 
there  he  remained  for  two  years.  Obtaining  a  knowledge  of  bookkee]5- 
ing  in  the  Quaker  City,  Mr.  Kunkel  then  came  to  Harrisburg  and  ac- 
cepted a  clerkship  in  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  of  which  Philip  Dougherty 
was  at  that  time  president  and  Jacob  C.  Bomberger  cashier.  The  latter 
died  in  1S97.  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  his  nephews,  the  Kunkel 
brothers,  the  ]\lec]ianics'  Bank,  a  private  banking  institution  of  which  he 
was  the  sole  owner,  and  Mr.  Kunkel  was  made  its  cashier,  a  position 
which  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  fill.  Through  his  excellent  finan- 
cial management  this  bank  has  weathered  through  the  monetary  crisis 
and  has  maintained  the  confidence  of  the  people  when  many  odier  similar 
institutions  went  to  the  wall.  In  his  business  relations  he  has  been  thor- 
oughly upright  and  conscientious,  gentlemanly,  considerate  and  court- 
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eous  in  his  personal  and  social  contact,  and  with  all  mankind  an  honest 
man. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  1881,  Mr.  Kunkel  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Eliza  B.  \Vaugh,  and  two  children  have  graced  their  union,  Beverly 
and  Rachel  B.  After  acquiring  a  rudimentary  education  the  son  en- 
tered Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1901,  and  in  the 
following  October  he  was  called  back  to  that  institution  to  become  an 
instructor  in  biology.  He  is  now  devoting  his  entire  time  to  that  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Kunkel  gives  his  political  support  to  the  Republican  party, 
but  is  in  no  sense  a  seeker  for  public  honors  or  emoluments.  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Zion  Lutheran  church,  in  which  he  has  served  as 
Sunday-school  superintendent  for  over  twenty-five  years,  while  for  five 
years,  though  not  consecutively,  he  has  served  as  president  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  He'  is  now  serving  as  trustee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  College,  of  Gettysburg,  and  both  he  and  his  brother  con- 
tributed liberally  to  the  erection  of  the  nursery  wing  to  the  Orphan's 
Home  at  Loysville.  He  has  been  liberal  in  aiding  and  assisting  all 
worthy  and  benevolent  enterprises. 

ALLEN  P.  PERLEY. 

In  past  ages  the  history  of  a  country  was  the  record  of  wars  and 
conquests :  to-day  it  is  the  record  of  commercial  activity,  and  those 
whose  names  are  foremost  in  its  annals  are  the  leaders  in  business  cir- 
cles. The  conquests  now  made  are  those  of  mind  oxtr  matter,  not  man 
over  man,  and  the  \'ictor  is  he  who  can  successfully  establish,  control 
and  operate  important  commercial  interests.  Allen  P.  Perley  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  business  men  of 
Williamsport.  and  his  life  has  become  an  essential  part  of  its  history. 
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Tireless  energy,  keen  perception,  honest_v  of  purpose,  genius  for  devis- 
ing and  executing  tiie  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  joined  to  every-day 
common  sense,  guided  by  resistless  will  jMwer,  are  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  man.  As  president  of  the  West  Branch  National  Bank  and 
by  his  connection  with  other  important  enterprises,  he  to-day  occupies 
a  front  rank  in  the  business  circles  of  Williamsport. 

Mr.  Perley  was  born  in  Oldtown,  Penobscot  county,  Maine,  on 
the  8th  of  March,  1845,  and  is  a  son  of  Daniel  J.  and  Mary  (Lovejoy) 
Perley.  the  former  a  native  of  Ipswich,  jNIassachusetts,  and  the  latter  of 
Kennebec  county,  Maine.  In  the  Pine  Tree  state  the  father  practiced 
the  profession  of  medicine  for  sixty  years,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  died 
in  Penobscot  county. 

i\llen  P.  Perley  passed  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  in  the 
county  of  his  nativity,  and  is  indebted  to  the  schools  of  that  locality  for 
the  educational  privileges  he  enjoyed.  He  began  his  business  career 
as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment  and  was  similarly  employed  for 
several  years.  Coming  to  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  in  1865,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  bookkeeper  at  George  Zimmer  planing  mills, 
and  four  years  later  purchased  an  interest  in  the  firm,  which  he  retained 
until  1873.  Subsequently  he  was  emploved  as  bookkeeper  by  Daniel 
W.  Smith,  and  in  July,  1874,  entered  the  service  of  Slonaker,  Howard 
&  Company  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1879  he  purchased  i\Ir.  Slonaker's 
mterest  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  under  the  firm  name  of 
Howard,  Perley  &  Howard  until  January,  1887,  when  C.  B.  Howard 
retired  from  the  firm  and  Mr.  Perley  and  William  Howard  have  since 
continued  the  business  under  the  style  of  Howard  &  Perley.  This  firm 
ranks  high  among  the  lumlier  dealers  of  Williamsport.  They  have 
large  interests  in   Clinton  and   Potter  counties.    Pennsyhania,   and   are 
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the  owners  of  twelve  miles  of  railroad  in  the  lumber  field.  Mr.  Perley 
has  long-  been  a  director  of  the  West  Branch  National  Bank  of  Will- 
iamsport,  and  in  November,  1898,  was  chosen  president  of  that  institu- 
tion, which  is  the  largest  and  strongest  financial  concern  in  the  city. 
Tlie  safe,  conservative  policy  which  he  has  inaugurated  commends  itself 
to  the  judgment  of  all  and  has  secured  for  the  bank  a  patronage  which 
makes  the  volume  of  business  transacted  over  its  counters  of  great  im- 
]iortance  and  magnitude.  The  success  of  the  institution  is  certainly  due 
in  large  measure  to  him,  and  through  it  and  his  lumber  business  he  has 
promoted  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Perley  has  been  tvv'ice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Miss  Clara 
Lovejoy,  a  daughter  of  Albert  Lovejoy,  of  Gardiner,  Maine.  Their 
marriage  was  celebrated  September  i,  1869,  and  was  blessed  with  five 
children  who  are  still  living,  namely:  Margaret  Lovejoy,  Harriett 
Scott,  PVed  A.,  Martha  C.  and  Allen  P.,  Jr.  The  wife  and  mother  died 
in  January,  1886,  and  in  1888  Mr.  Perley  wedded  Mrs.  Anne  Stowell, 
a  native  of  New  York.  They  are  prominent  members  of  Christ's  Epis- 
copal church,  in  which  he  holds  the  office  of  vestryman,  and  he  is  also 
a  member  of  Lodge  No.  106,  F.  &  A.  M.  Politically  he 
is  a  stanch  Republican  and  served  one  term  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council.  Mr.  Perley  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  business  asso- 
ciates as  a  man  possessing  excellent  business  ability  and  sound  judg- 
ment, being"  particularly  successful  in  the  management  of  large  business 
enterprises.  In  manner  he  is  courteous  and  considerate,  and  is  a  most 
respected,  congenial  and  kind-hearted  citizen,  who  is  held  in  the  highest 
regard  by  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  either  in  business  or  social 
life. 
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WILLIAM   L.   HUNTER,   M.   D. 

At  an  early  epocli  in  the  development  and  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Hunter  family  was  established  within  its  borders.  The  great- 
grandfather of  Dr.  Hunter  became  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Unity 
township,  Westmoreland  county,  and  upon  the  farm  which  is  now  the 
old  family  homestead  three  successive  generations  of  the  family  were 
born. — Samuel  Hunter,  the  grandfather,  James  Hunter,  the  father,  and 
the  Doctor.  Agricultural  pursuits  claimed  the  attention  of  the  different 
members  of  the  family  through  many  years.  James  Hunter  married 
Annise  Lightcap,  a  lady  of  Scotch  lineage,  and  the  Hunters  also  came 
of  Scotch  ancestry.  To  James  and  Annise  Hunter,  on  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 1844.  in  Lenity  township.  Westmoreland  county,  was  1)orn  a  son. 
to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  \Villiam  Lightcap. 

At  the  usual  age  ^Villiam  Lightcap  Hunter  entered  the  public 
schools,  and  after  attending  the  academy  at  Elder's  Ridge  a  short  time 
anil  while  at  school  there,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1864,  he  was  enrolled 
with  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
to  ser\-e  the  L^nited  States  one  year  or  during  the  war.  He  was  appointed 
regimental  quartermaster,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  began  preparation  for  the  practice  of  medicine  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  James  McConanghy.  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  preparatory  work  was  further  continued  in  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  of  New  York  city,  which  he  entered  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  years,  therein  pursuing  a  course  in  chemistry  and 
toxicology.  Subsequently  he  became  a  student  in  Dr.  Richardson'* 
School  of  Pharmacy,  in  Philadelphia,  and  later  matriculated  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  being  graduated 
in  the  latter  institution  with  the  class  of  1868.     In  the  same  veai'  Dr. 
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Hunter  entered  upon  liis  professional  career,  opening  an  office  in  tlie 
town  of  Turtle  Creek.  iVllegheny  county,  where  he  has  since  remained 
in  the  eni'ovment  of  a  constantly  growing  practice.  His  Inisiness  has 
increased  not  only  in  volume  hut  importance,  leaving  him  little  leisure 
time  for  social  jileasures.  His  skill  and  ability  were  soon  recognized, 
and  as  the  years  have  ach-anced  he  has  also  progressed  in  knowledge 
and  efficiencv,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  onward  movement  which  is 
constantly  heing  made  in  methods  of  medical  and  surgical  practice. 
In  addition  he  alsj  holds  the  position  of  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Turtle  Creek. 

Dr.  Hunter  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rachel  Huey  McMas- 
ters,  a  daughter  of  John  McMasters,  who  for  many  years  was  prom- 
inent as  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in  Pittsburg,  and  thus  gained  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance. The  Doctor  gives  his  political  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  he  and  his  family  are  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church.  In  matters  of  citizenship  he  is  as  progressive  as  he  is  in  his 
practice,  doing  much  to  aid  in  measures  for  the  general  good  and  the 
substantial  progress  and  upbuilding  of  his  community.  His  circle  of 
friends  is  exter.sive,  owing  to  his  genuine  personal  worth  as  well  as  to 
his  prominence  and  success  in  his  chosen  line  of  work. 

WESLEY  WOLFE,  M.  D. 

Among  those  wIkt  have  attained  distinctive  prestige  in  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  city  of  Allegheny,  and  whose  success 
has  come  as  the  logical  sequence  of  thorough  technical  information 
and  skill,  as  reinforced  by  natural  predilection  and  that  sympathy  and 
tact  which  are  the  inevitable  concomitants  of  precedence  in  this  noble 
]5rofession,  stands  Dr.   Wolfe,   who  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments 
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and  who  lias  made  deep  and  careful  research  into  the  two  sciences 
to  which  lie  is  devoting  his  hfe,  being  one  of  the  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Hahnemann  or  liomeopatliic  school  of  medicine,  whose 
methods  and  principles  are  becoming  more  highly  appreciated  and 
approved  year  after  year,  the  system  being  beneficent  in  the  applica- 
tion of  remedial  agents  of  such  potency  as  to  assist  nature  in  restoring 
health  without  impairing  the  physical  system  by  undue  physiological 
reactions  from  the  drugs  administered. 

Dr.  Wolfe  is  a  native  son  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
whose  annals  the  name  has  been  identified  for  several  generations,  the 
original  American  progenitor  having  emigrated  hither  from  Germany 
in  the  colonial  epoch  of  our  national  history  and  having  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  old  Keystone  state,  whose  advancement  and  gratifying 
prosperity  have  been  fostered  in  large  measure  by  representatives  of 
the  stanch  old  German  stock. 

Dr.  Wolfe  was  born  in  Kittanning,  i\rmstrong  county,  this  state, 
on  the  1 6th  of  January,  1851,  being  the  son  of  Noah  C.  and  Mary 
(Patterson)  Wolfe,  the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage.  Noah  C.  Wolfe 
was  prominently  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits  from  his  youth 
until  within  about  a  decade  of  his  death,  when  he  retired  from  active 
labors.  He  died  in  1896,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  having  been 
a  man  of  spotless  integrity  and  having  e\-er  held  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow  men.  In  politics  he  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  party,  Init  he  never  sought 
public  office,  the  only  preferment  of  the  sort  wliicli  he  ever  consented 
to  assume  being  that  of  towu.ship  supervisor.  His  religions  faith  was 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  nf  which  his  wife  was  also  a  devoted 
member.     She  died  on  the  6th  of  June,    1902,  aged  eighty-five  years. 
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Noah  C.  and  Mary  (Patterson)  ^^'olfe  Ijecame  the  parents  of  six 
children,  namely:  Sarah  J.,  who  is  the  wife  of  William  R.  Huston,  of 
Homestead,  Pennsylvania:  Findley  P.,  who  is  a  leading  attorney  of 
Kittanning,  this  state;  Perry  F.,  who  died  in  1874,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  years:  Joseph  A.,  who  died  in  infancy;  Wesley;  and  Dorcas 
C,  who  maintains  her  home  in  Kittanning. 

Dr.  ^Volfe  was  reared  under  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm, 
and  his  preliminary  education  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of 
Kittanning.  He  early  manifested  a  predilection  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange  his  affairs  in  a  satisfactory 
way  Legan  his  work  of  technical  preparation.  In  1877  he  secured  as 
preceptor  Dr.  W.  W.  Smith,  an  able  practitioner  of  Kittanning,  and 
under  his  direction  carried  forward  his  reading  for  (.me  year,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  he  matriculated  in  the  Homeopathic  Hospital 
Medical  College  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  completed  the 
prescribed  course  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  and  was  graduated 
as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1880,  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  had  been  a  close  and  indefatigable  student  and  had 
shown  marked  discrimination  in  his  technical  investigation  and  clinical 
work,  so  that  he  was  well  fortified  for  the  practical  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession when  he  left  the  well  known  institution  which  figures  as  his 
alma  mater.  He  began,  the  practice  of  his  profession  forthwith  in 
Freeport,  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  succeeded  in  build- 
ing up  an  excellent  business.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  he  re- 
moved from  that  place  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  and  a  year  later  estab- 
lished his  residence  and  professional  headquarters  in  Allegheny,  his 
office  being  located  at  24  North  Diamond  street,  where  lie  has  ever 
since  continued  in  active  practice,  having  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
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skill  and  fidelity  in  his  chosen  profession  and  havings  a  clientele  of  repre- 
sentati\e  order. 

He  holds  memhership  in  the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society, 
tlie  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society  and  the  Haimemann  Hospital 
College  Society,  composed  of  alumni  of  the  college  in  which  he 
was  graduated.  The  Doctor  is  prominently  identified  with  numerous 
fraternal  organizations  in  his  home  city,  and  in  each  of  these  he  enjoys 
marked  popularity.  He  holds  memhership  in  Ionic  Lodge  No.  523, 
F.  &  A.  M.;  Allegheny  Chapter  No.  217,  R.  A.  M. ;  and  Pennsylvania 
Consistory  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  and  the  Nohles  of  the  ^[ys- 
tic  Shrine.  Syria  Temple,  while  tlie  other  organizations  with  which 
he  is  identified  are  as  follows:  Darling  Council  No.  888,  Royal  Ar- 
canum ;  Guiding  Star  Conclave  No.  273,  Improved  Order  of  He]5ta- 
sophs:  Triumph  Circle  No.  loi.  Protected  Home  Circle;  Allegheny 
Lodge  No.  946,  Knights  of  the  Ancient  Essenic  Order;  Allegheny 
Lodge  No.  339,  Benevolent  and  Protecti\-e  Order  of  Elks;  Allegheny 
Lodge  No.  16,  Order  of  Americus:  Irocjuois  Lodge  No.  14,  Order  of 
Iroquois;  and  Golden  Rod  Council  No.  56,  Junior  Order  of  United 
American  Mechanics.  In  his  political  proclivities  Dr.  Wolfe  advocates' 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  hut  he  maintains  a  some- 
what independent  attitude  in  this  line  and  is  not  constrained  by  strict 
partisan  lines.  He  and  his  wife  are  honored  memljers  of  the  North 
Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1899,  Dr.  Wolfe  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  .\da  P.yron  Swindell,  a  daughter  of  the  late  William  Swindell, 
a  well  known  citizen  of  Allegheny,  and  the}-  ha\e  a  pleasant  home  at 
2236  Perrysville  avenue.  They  have  two  children  :  William  Edward, 
born  Mav  22,  1900;  and  Harold  Swindell,  liorn  September  8,  1903. 
The    following   appreciative   estimate   of  the    Doctor   is   given   by    Mr. 
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A.  D.  Armstrong,  an  old  and  trusted  official  of  the  city  of  Allegheny : 
"The  Doctor's  friends  are  legion,  and  I  can  speak  for  them  when  I 
say  that  he  is  a  thorough  gentleman  and  a  man  of  strict  integrity  in 
all  the  relations  of  life;  that  he  is  kindhearted  and  liberal,  and  also  that 
he  is  considered  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession." 


JAMES   McFADDEN   CARPENTER. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  a  painstaking,  conscientious  attorney,  who  has 
tIe\oted  all  his  adult  years  to  his  profession.  He  gives  close  attention 
to  duty  and  does  his  work  thoroughly.  His  briefs  and  legal  papers 
are  models  of  brevity  and  force,  and  during  his  practice  of  twenty-nine 
years  he  has  had  a  good  and  steadily  growing  clientage,  much  of  his 
(business  involving  complex  and  important  questions  of  law  and  some  of 
it  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  principles  of  vital  consequence  to 
thousands  of  people.  To  have  administered  such  trusts  with  success 
and  entire  satisfaction  tf)  the  parties  concerned  is  ample  proof  of  both 
business  and  legal  ability.  No  apology,  therefore,  is  necessary  for  giv- 
ing such  detail  of  his  biography  as  may  prove  of  interest  to  his  friends 
and  the  general  public. 

Zimmerman,  it  seems,  is  the  word  used  by  the  Swiss  to  denote 
what  in  English  is  understood  by  "carpenter,"  and  a  transference  to 
American  soil  naturally  Iirougbt  about  a  change  or  rather  a  translation 
of  surname ;  thus  when  Heinrick  Zimmerman  came  over  from  Switzer- 
land and  bought  land  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  his  name  was 
written  in  the  deed  (jf  purchase  as  plain  Henry  Carijenter,  and  by  this 
patronvmic  all  the  descendants  have  since  been  known.  An  intermar- 
riage between  the  Swiss  element  and  the  natives  of  the  British  Isles 
made  that  popular  genealogical  combination  of  Swiss  and  Scotch-Irish 
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wliich  tlie  Carpenters  boast  as  the  richest  blood  in  their  ancestral  pedi- 
gree. The  descendants  of  this  original  emigrant  long  retained  a  hold 
on  tlieii'  Pennsylvania  patrimony,  and  to  this  da}-  the  Carpenters  are 
fonnd  in  that  state,  though  some  found  lodgment  in  the  new  territories 
of  the  '.vest  during  its  formative  period.  Among  the  number  who  were 
born  and  bred  in  Pennsylvania  and  remained  during  life  in  the  old 
home  state  was  Jeremiah  ■Nlurry  Carpenter,  who,  by  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  McFadden.  became  the  father  of  the  gentleman  whose  memoirs 
constitute  the  subject  of  this  writing. 

James  McFadden  Carpenter  was  l3orn  in  ]\Iurrysville,  Westmore- 
land county,  Pennsylvania,  January  30.  1850.  but  was  reared  on  a  farm 
in  Plum  township.  Allegheny  county.  His  experience  was  that  of  thou- 
sands born  without  wealth,  but  he  had  a  determination  to  succeed,  a 
determination  not  belonging  exclusively  to  poverty  or  wealth.  As  he 
grew  up  he  was  given  the  benefit  of  such  advantages  as  are  afforded 
by  the  public  schools,  and  when  sixteen  years  old  was  sent  to  an  acad- 
emy located  at  Murrysville.  A  year  later  he  began  teaching,  and  for 
four  terms  continued  in  that  \'ocation.  attending  the  academy  at  inter- 
vals. After  leaving  school  he  followed  surveying  and  engineering,  but 
meanwhile  studied  lav.'  in  the  office  of  Hopkins  &  Lazear,  this  dual 
occupation  continuing  from  1872  to  1874  inclusive.  With  this  prepara- 
tion he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  October,  1874,  and  from  that  time 
on  never  ceased  in  his  devotion  to  what  one  of  the  famous  law  writers 
calls  "a  jealous  mistress."  The  principal  part  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  legal 
career  l.as  been  spent  at  Pittsburg,  where  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  bar.  While  his  practice  has  been  generally 
in  the  civil  courts,  his  specialty  has  been  the  law  relating  to  real  estate, 
od  and  mining  rights  and  mechanics'  liens,  in  which  he  is  a  recognized 
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authorit}-.  He  has  conducted  a  number  of  important  cases  involving 
tlie  construction  of  wills  and  settling  titles  to  real  estate. 

A  celebrated  case,  invoh'ing  the  rights  of  oil  producers  and  coal 
operators,  in  which  Mr.  Carpenter  was  counsel,  is  worthy  of  more  de- 
tailed mention.  From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  the  custom  that 
\vhen.  m  drilling  for  oil,  a  seam  of  coal  belonging  to  third  parties  was 
reached  the  drilling  must  either  cease  or  the  lessees  pay  heavily  for  the 
privilege  of  contmuing.  Many  suits  had  Ijeen  brought  and  compro- 
mised to  the  disadvantage  of  the  oil  producers,  but  finally  a  case  involv- 
mg  this  knotty  problem  was  brought  against  one  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
clients,  and  under  his  advice  was  fought  to  a  finish.  Mr.  Carpenter 
succeeded  in  getting  a  decision  establishing  the  right  of  lessees  to  drill 
through  the  coal  of  third  parties,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  victory 
was  worth  untold  sums  to  oil  men.  who  had  suffered  great  loss  under 
the  old  rulings. 

Another  case  worthy  of  special  mention  was  one  in  which  Mr.  Car- 
penter fucceeded  in  preventing  the  overthrow  of  Pittsburg's  common 
school  system,  which  is  conducted  under  special  legislation.  A  new 
scheme  was  proposed,  and  so  far  carried  out  that  an  act  of  assembly 
was  passed,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  put  all  schools  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  few  politicians.  To  head  off  all  opposition  another  act  was 
l^assed,  which  was  quite  brief  and  repealed  the  special  act.  Good  law- 
yers advised  that  even  if  the  first  act  was  unconstitutional  the  repeal- 
ing act  could  not  be  attacked.  Mr.  Carpenter  took  a  different  view  of 
the  matter,  and  in  the  legal  battle  which  followed  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing out  both  acts  as  unconstitutional.  This  is  probably  the  first  time  a 
mere  repealing  act  was  stricken  down  by  the  courts  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Carpenter  has  had  business  with  the  supreme  court  every  year 
since  he  was  first  admitted  to  practice.     He  is  noted  for  brevity  in  the 
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presentation  of  his  arguments,  which  are  always  to  the  point,  and  in 
this  respect  is  regarded  as  exceptional — lawyers  as  a  rule  not  being 
noted  for  brevity,  which  Shakespeare  tells  us  is  "the  soul  of  wit."  The 
qualit}-  alluded  to  makes  his  services  especially  valuable  before  a  lx)dy 
like  the  supreme  court,  which  above  all  things  abhors  prolixity  of  state- 
ment and  slovenliness  in  methods. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1876,  Mr.  Carpenter  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Mary,  daughter  of  John  L.  L.  and  Rebecca  H.  Kn(ix,  who 
died  Jul}'  2,  1899,  after  becoming  the  mother  of  four  children:  Alice 
L.,  Rebecca  Knox  (deceased).  Bertha  Eleanor  and  James  McFadden, 
Jr.  Mr.  Carpenter,  though  a  busy  man,  finds,  some  time  for  the  social 
side  of  life,  and  in  the  best  circles  of  Pitts1)urg  society  is  esteemed 
both  as  an  entertaining  and  instructi\'e  companion. 
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